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A Special Word to Subscribers 
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weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money orders 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 


Postal money orders. 





The Twice-a-Month Idea 
for The Journal 


AS met with unprecedented favor and 

response at the hands of our readersand 
the public. The step seems to have been 
received with not a dissenting voice, and 
every indication, so far as we can see now, 
points to a result that even we did not 
dream of. To have THE JOURNAL twice 
a month seemed of itself to meet a general 
demand, but to have the single-copy price 
made 10 cents, instead of 15 cents as it was 
and the subscription price for 24 numbers 
left at the same price as for 12 issues, 
seemed to be the finishing touch that gave 
the idea its fullest success. 

We are naturally grateful to our readers 
and the public for accepting, with such 
unanimous favor, what is without ques- 
tion the most important step in the history 
of the magazine. We only hope that in 
succeeding issues we can ‘‘make good”! 
We think we can, since with more room 
we are now preparing a series of numbers 
that we know will be a surprise and we 
hope will be a pleasure. 


If You Want Your Boy 
to Make Money 


HIS autumn is the time when thou- 

sands who would not take the magazine 
at the former price of fifteen cents will 
buy THE JOURNAL at the lower price of 
ten cents a copy. In the past thousands 
of boys have found it easy to make money 
with THE JOURNAL. You can readily see 
how much easier your boy can do it now. 
He can get 


A Permanent Magazine Route 


of steady customers whom he can serve 
with THE JOURNAL twice a month—readers 
who will accept regular delivery at their 
homes. His profit will be 2% cents for 
each copy delivered, or five cents a month 
for each customer. Fifty JOURNAL cus- 
tomers will pay him $2.50 a month, or 
$30 a year; one hundred JOURNAL cus- 
tomers will pay him $5 a month, or $60 
a year, and so on. 

Send just a line to the Boys’ Manager 
of THE LapigEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Phila- 
delphia, and he will tell you all about it. 


The Harrison Fisher Bride 
on the Cover 


ELDOM have we seen a sweeter bride 
than the one depicted by Harrison 
Fisher which appears on the cover of this 
issue Of THE JOURNAL. This drawing is 
another proof of Mr. Fisher’s versatility, 
and we know it will be a great favorite 
with our girl readers, and in fact will ap- 
peal to all. We have prepared a special 
poster edition of this cover, retaining all 
of the printed matter but with no adver- 
tising whatever on the back. Toany one 
sending us ten cents we will, as long as 
the supply lasts, forward a copy, carefully 
packed in a strong tube, with all postage 
prepaid. 


If You are Interested 
in Church Work 


ND want copies of the 10 greatest pic- 
tures of the world to make money for 
your church, the chance is certainly yours 
if you will read the article on page 23 of this 
issue of THE JOURNAL. Here isa new idea 
in church work, and every church worker 
knows how rare are new ideas in her work. 
It is the novel plan that attracts most 
attention and consequently the most en- 
thusiastic patronage. In addition to 
novelty this offer testifying our interest 
in church work represents a great oppor- 
tunity to the purchasers of the pictures, 
and will, therefore, assure an especially 
eager and large attendance at whatever 
affair this plan may be a feature. 





HEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew at Once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank. That does not mean that the renewal has not 
been received. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks 
or more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting change of address please give us four 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 


Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 


Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 


Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 


Canada, $2.50 ayear, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 ayear. Single copies in Canada: 10 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 


other than those named above : Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 


order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 


8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 
Curicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpvon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 











The Next Journal Will be 
Published October 10 


It Will be 
The American Fashion Number 


N THIS number will be given what is practi- 

cally the first full expression of TuE JouRNAL’s 
idea of American fashions. It will tell exactly 
‘*What We Mean by American Fashions,’ ’ which 
does not seem to be clearly understood; it will 
go on and tell ‘‘Why Paris Fashions are on the 
Decline’’; it will show some American fashions 
created just as Paris creates its fashions; and then 
it will go on to explain the American fashion idea 
—adapted to all classes and figures, presenting 
new departments devoted to The Busy Girl’s 
Clothes, The Countrywoman’s Clothes, The 
Stout Woman’s Clothes, The Woman of 50 and 
Beyond, What to Wear With What, What I See 
on Fifth Avenue, How We Can Make the Most 
of What We Have—in other words it will be 


A Complete Fashion Magazine of 52 Pages 
With 250 Fashion Pictures 
And Sell for 10 Cents 
It will present the only magazine published 
entirely devoted to fashions at the 1(-cent price, 


and the only magazine in the world devoted to 
American fashions. 





The Rush to Subscribe 
For the 24-Issue-a-Year Journal 
at the Same Price as 12 


Has been so great that we are led, even as early as this, to 
warn our readers to send in their subscriptions as soon as 
possible, so as to avoid the unprecedented rush that it looks 
now will take place toward the close of the year, which is 
always the heaviest subscription season. Of course it is natural 
that the present difference and saving of ninety cents a year 





between buying 24 single copies at 10 cents, thus paying $2.40 
a year, and subscribing for the year for $1.50, should lead 
thousands to become subscribers. We are perfectly willing 
that our readers should choose the more economical way of 
buying their magazine: the only request we make, for their 
sakes as well as for our own, is that subscriptions may be sent 
in now when already the rush is on, but is not in the nature 
of such a deluge as it will be later in the year. We have 
engaged an additional force to handle the rush, but even With 
this extra help it is only possible to handle a certain number 
of subscriptions in a day. ‘This is absolutely 


A Case of First Come, First Served 























$100 for One Photograph 
$185 for Five Others 


E WISH to obtain some beautiful 

and striking photographs of brides 
who were married during this present year 
of 1910. The photograph should show 
the bride in her full bridal dress. From 
those which are offered the Editors will 
select the most beautiful twelve to present 
as a “feature”’ page in THE JOURNAL. 
Six of these will be given prizes as follows: 


A First Prize of $100 
A Second Prize of $75 
A Third Prize of $50 
A Fourth Prize of $25 
A Fifth Prize of $20 
A Sixth Prize of $15 


And the additional six with which we wish 
to complete the twelve will be purchased 
at $10 each. 

The photographs should be as large 
and clear as possible in order to insure 
good reproduction. No photograph smaller 
than 5x7 inches will be considered. We 
reserve the right to withhold any or all of 
the prize awards if the material is not 
deemed adequate. Where it is desired 
that photographs shall be returned it must 
be distinctly stated, and full postage or 
express charges must be inclosed: other- 
wise photographs not receiving prizes or 
not purchased will be destroyed. 

There is no limit to the number of photo- 
graphs that may be sent byany one person. 
The full name and address of the bride 
must be given on the back of the photo- 
graph, but no names will be published. 
Where photographs are sent by photog- 
raphers the full permission of the bride 
must be obtained and her nameand address 
given on the back of the photograph. 

All photographs should reach this office 
by November 10, and be addressed to 


THE BRIDAL PHOTOGRAPH EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Every Girl Can Make Money 
for Christmas Now 


- SHE wants to join THE JOURNAL’S 
Girls’ Club, which has many thousands of 
girl members already, and has room for 
thousands more. The Manager of TheGirls’ 
Club has just made upa little book called 
‘Girls Who Made Good,’’ which she will 
be glad to send to any girl anywhere for 
the mere asking. In this book the girls 
themselves tell how they did it, and from 
their photographs you can see at once the 
kind of girls who belong to the Club. 

At allevents any girlcan easily get a gold 
Swastika pin with a diamond in it. 

The best feature of this Girls’ Club is 
that it includes all sorts of members. 
One girl earned over three hundred dollars 
ina single month last winter, and the same 
chances are open to every other girl. 

Girls who want to make money, or to 
wear the Club’s gold pin, or even girls 
who are just curious to see how others 
have succeeded in doing so, will read with 
interest the whole story of the Girls’ Club, 
as written in the pages of ‘‘Girls Who 
Made Good.” 

Just alineto The Manager of The Girls’ 
Club, THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Phil- 
adelphia, will bring the book to any girl. 


Have You Ever Seen 
Usly Things Made Beautiful? 


I bes contest ‘‘ Ugly Things Made Beau- 
tiful,” announced in the June number of 
THE JOURNAL, was, to our regret, not pro- 
ductive of the good results for which we 
hoped. Although we carefully examined 
the material submitted we did not find any- 
thing worthy of a prize award. A few of 


the articles were found available for other 
purposes and these we have purchased. 
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Merely the Custodian 


| WAS waiting near the elevator in the fac- 
tory building for my friend when I noticed 
a small boy sitting in one corner of the hall 
holding a large, thick sandwich. He eyed the 
sandwich lovingly for a long time, then he 
carefully lifted off the top slice of bread, took 
out a piece of pickle, ate it, and replaced all 
as before. In a few seconds he again removed 
the top piece, extracted a piece of pickle and 
a piece of meat and replaced the top. Again 
and again the performance was repeated 
until all the pickle and almost all of the meat 
were gone, the sandwich, however, appearing 
intact as in the beginning. 

“Why don’t you eat up your sandwich and 
not pick at it that way?’ I asked the boy 
with some curiosity. 

‘“‘Why,” he answered, looking up with 
great importance, “it ain’t my sandwich.” 





Why He Looked That Way 


T WAS a hot August day and Smith’s face 
was all wrapped up in bandages so that one 
could only see his eyes and mouth. 


Just then Blake met him. ‘‘Hullo, old 
man, what in the world is the matter? Had 
an accident?” 

‘Oh, no!”’ replied Smith; ‘not at all. Just 
wearing these to keep warm.” 


The Only One Lacking 


si HY are you so sure there is no such 
thing as a fourth dimension?” 
“Because,” replied the discouraged fat 
man, ‘‘if there was I’d have it.”’ 


Almost Work 


ws HYSICAL culture, Father, is perfectly 
lovely!” exclaimed an_ enthusiastic 
young girl just home from college. ‘Look! 
To develop the arms I grasp the rod by one 
end and move it slowly from right to left.” 
“Well, well,’’ exclaimed her father; ‘‘ what 
won’t science discover! If that rod had straw 


9? 


at the other end you’d be sweeping! 


Nothing to Him 


HE conductor of the Charing Cross ’bus 
pulled up his ’bus at the curb and waited 
for the women to come down the stairs from 
the top. All came down briskly except one 


very stout lady, who had been sitting on top.. 


She came down the steep and winding stair 
very slowly. Her skirt flapped around her 
ankles and at every step she stopped and 
thrust it carefully down. The conductor 
waited with a bored expression, his hand on 
the bell-rope. Finally he lost patience when 
the fat lady stopped for the fifth or sixth 
time to thrust down her billowing skirt, and 
he burst out angrily: 

“Now, then, lydy, ’urry up, cahn’t yer? 
Legs ain’t no treat to me!” 


Not Worth Much 


REENBAUM: 
coldt. 
GREENBERG: 
things for it? 
GREENBAUM: How much will you gif me? 


I got a turrible bad 


Vhy don’t you take some- 


Forgot He was There 


Two lawyers before a Probate Judge re- 
cently got into a wrangle. At last one of 
the disputants, losing control over his emo- 
tions, exclaimed to his opponent: 

“Sir, you are, I think, the biggest ass that 
I ever had the misfortune to set eyes upon.” 

“Order! Order!” said the Judge gravely. 
“You seem to forget that I am in the room.” 





Why He Achieved It 


HE real-estate agent had sounded his 

praises of the new property to the pro- 
spective buyer; and at the end he said: ‘“‘The 
death rate in this suburb is lower than in any 
other part of the country.”’ 

“I believe you,” said the prospective 
buyer; “I wouldn’t be found dead here 
myself.’’ 


He Wanted to Know 


NLY his legs were visible from under the 
automobile when a friend sauntered up. 
“‘Anything the matter with the machine?” 
asked the friend. 
“No, indeed!” replied the voice from under 
the car; “I just crawled under here to get out 
of the sun.” 


THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Thinas of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Corralling the Engine 


—_ you run an engine?”’ asked Pat, a 
roundhouse workman, of the yard- 
master. 

“No,” he answered; ‘‘can you?” 

“Can Oi run an engine!”’ sniffed Pat in de- 
rision. ‘If there’s anything Oi’d rather do 
allday longit isto runanengine. Huh! Can 
Oi run an engine!” 

“‘Suppose,”’ suggested the yardmaster, 
“you run that engine into the house.” 

“All right, Oi kin do that same,” Pat 
bluffed, and he climbed into the cab, looked 
the ground over, spat on his hands, grabbed 
the biggest handle he could see and pulled it 
wide open. Zip! she went into the round- 
house. Pat saw the bumpers ahead and, 
guessing what would happen, reversed the 
lever clear back. Out she went—in again 
out again. 

Then the yardmaster yelled: ‘I thought 
you said you could run an engine!” 

But Pat had his answer ready. ‘Oi had 
her in three times. Why didn’t you shut the 
door?” 


Willing to Help 
jy A, WHAT are the folks in our church 


gettin’ up a subscription for?” 

“To send our minister on a vacation to 
Kurope.”’ 

‘*Won't there be no church services while 
he’s gone?”’ 

‘“No, dear.” 

“Ma, I got $1.23 in my bank. Can I give 
that?’”’ 


Preferred the Candle 


HE nurse was leaving her little charge and 

said to her: ‘‘ Now don’t be afraid, dear; I 
am taking away the candle, but God will stay 
with you in the dark.”’ 

““Nurse,’’ asked the child, ‘‘won’t you 
please leave the candle and take God?” 


Long Drawn 


ARKE: You keep a joint bank account 

with your wife, don’t you? 

Jounson: Well, yes; I deposit the money 
and she draws it out. 





a jE x 


Not News to Him 


“THEM New York folks aren’t as smart as 
they pretend tu be,” said Hiram Bush on 
his return from the city. ‘‘I saw a sign over 
a store door that read, ‘Cast Iron Sinks.’ 
Well, any kind of iron will sink, by heck!” 


What the Maid Said 


RS. DALTON had become very tired 

from shopping, and, slipping on her 
kimono, prepared herself for a period of rest. 
Her colored maid appeared just at this point 
and announced a caller. 

“No, Anne,” said Mrs. Dalton; ‘I cannot 
see her. Please tell her to excuse me as I am 
in negligee.”’ 

When the message was delivered Mrs. 
Dalton heard her visitor laugh so heartily 
that it even penetrated to her bedroom. 

Calling Anne she asked the maid the cause 
of the hilarity. 

“T dunno, ma’am, I really dunno,” an- 
swered Anne. 

“‘What did you tell her?” asked Mrs. 
Dalton. 

““Why I done tole her to please ’scuse you, 
as you was naked as a jay.” 
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He Knew What He Wanted 


RS. JOHN WOOD appeared with the 

elder Sothern in the same company for 
several seasons. On one occasion, while the 
company was playing in Birmingham, Mrs. 
Wood met Mr. Sothern in the street. They 
were near- an ironmonger’s shop when he 
shook hands with her and bade her good- 
morning. 

““Would you mind going in here withme? I 
want to make some small purchases,”’ he said. 

She accompanied him. 

He went up to the counter and said: ‘I 
want ‘Macaulay’s History of England.’” 

The assistant said: ‘‘ We do not sell books, 
sir; this is an ironmonger’s shop.” 

“Well, I’m not particular,” said Sothern, 
pretending to be deaf. ‘‘I don’t care whether 
it is bound in calf or Russia.” 

“But this is not a bookseller’s!’’ shouted 
the assistant. 

“All right,” said Sothern. ‘‘Wrap it up 
neatly. Want to have it sent down to the 
hotel. It’s for a present I wish to make to a 
relative. Put it up nicely.” 

““We don’t keep it!” shouted the assistant, 
getting red in the face, while Mrs. Wood 
stepped aside and took a chair in another 
part of the shop, almost overcome with sup- 
pressed laughter at the cheerful, frank ex- 
pression on Sothern’s face, and the mad, 
puzzled look on that. of the assistant. 

“Do it up as if it were for your own mother. 
I don’t want anything better than that,” 
said Sothern. ‘‘I would like to write my 
name on the flyleaf.”’ 

“Sir!” bawled the assistant at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘we do not keep books.”’ 

“Very well,” said the actor, quite undis- 
turbed at the emotion he was creating, ‘‘I 
will wait for it.” 

Under the impression that his customer 
was either stone-deaf or a lunatic, the assist- 
ant bounced off to the lower end of the shop 
and asked his master to come, saying: ‘I 
can do nothing with the man. I think he 
must be off his head.’”? Whereupon the prin- 
cipal marched up to the spot where Sothern 
was standing and asked very loudly: ‘‘ What 
is it, sir? What do you desire?” 

“T want to buy a file,” returned Sothern 
quietly—‘‘a plain file about four or five 
inches in length.” 

“Certainly,” said the principal, with a 
withering look at his assistant, and producing 
at once the article which had been asked for. 





He Didn't Tell 


YOUNG man was drinking tea with a 
beautiful girl when her little brother 
slipped into the room. 

‘*Mr. Mannering,’”’ the boy asked, ‘“‘can 
you stand on your head?” 

““No,”’ said the visitor, laughing; ‘‘I don’t 
believe I can.”’ 

“Well, I can,” said the boy; “‘look here.” 
And he stood on his head very neatly in the 
corner. 

“‘Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Mannering, ‘“‘and 
who taught you that?” 

The urchin frowned. 

‘Sister told me I must never tell,’’ he said. 


Very Likely 


HE case concerned a will, and an Irishman 

was a witness. 

““Was the deceased,” asked the lawyer, ‘‘in 
the habit of talking to himself when he was 
alone?” 

“*T don’t know,” was the reply. 

‘*Come, come, you don’t know, and yet 
you pretend that you were intimately ac- 
quainted with him?” 

“Well, sir,’ said Pat dryly, ‘‘I never hap- 
pened to be with him when he was alone.” 


As He Thought — Not 


E SAW her sitting in the dark corner 
and knew that his chance had come. 
Noiselessly he stole up behind her and 
before she was aware of his presence he had 
kissed her. 
“How dare you!”’ she shrieked. 
“Pardon me,” he bluffed readily; “‘I 
thought you were my sister.”’ 
She stepped out into the light. 
idiot!’’ she giggled. ‘‘I am.” 


“Ou 


Easily Explained 


“T\O YOU understand this building-loan 
scheme?” 
“Sure! They build youahouse and you pay 
so mucha month. By the time you are thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the place it’s yours.” 


The Critical Part of It 


HROWN from her luxurious motor-car 

the fair girl had lain insensible for many 
hours. Now, however, the operation was 
over, consciousness had returned, and she 
spoke faintly in the darkened room. 

“Vvonne.’’ 

““Yes, mademoiselle.”” The maid bent 
over her. 

““Yvonne, tell me: did I or did I not have 
on my new silk stockings?” 
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| HAPPY THOUGHTS 


That Have Made Hearts Sing and Freshened Up Courage 


CANNOT but think that the world would be better 

and brighter if the teachers would dwell on the Duty 

of Happiness as well as on the Happiness of Duty; 
for we ought to be as cheerful as we can, if only to be 
happy ourselves as a most effectual contribution to the 
happiness of others. Every one must have felt that a 
cheerful friend is like a sunny day, shedding brightness 
on all around; and most of us can, if we choose, make 
of the world a palace or a prison. To be bright and 
cheerful often requires an effort; there is a certain art 
in keeping ourselves happy; and in this respect, as in 
others, we require to watch over and manage ourselves 
almost as if we were somebody else 

—Lorp AVEBURY. 


Smile 


MILE a smile; 
While you smile, 
Another smiles, 
And soon there’s miles and miles 
Of smiles. And life’s worth while 
If you but smile. —JANE THOMPSON. 


INISH every day and be done with it. You have 

done what you could; some blunders and absurdities 
crept in—forget them as soon as you can. Tomorrow 
is anew day. You shall begin it well and serenely, and 
with too high a spirit to be encumbered with your old 
nonsense. — EMERSON. 


o E bee that gets the honey doesn’t loaf around the 
ive. 


E THUNDER always growlin’— 

‘*Got one mo’ cloud ter climb!” 
De Lightnin’ don’ say nuttin’, 

But he git dar eve’y time! 
So, lissen now, believers, 

En hear dis sayin’ true; 
De less you talks erbout it 

De mo’ you gwine ter do! 


I hes only man who never makes a mistake is the man 
who never does anything. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The Hopeful Spirit 


| HAVE ships that went to sea, 
More than fifty years ago; 
None have yet come home to me, 
But are sailing to and fro. 
I have seen them in my sleep 
Plunging through the shoreless deep, 
With tattered sails and battered hulls, 
While around them screamed the gulls, 
Flying low, flying low. 
Ah! each sailor in the port 
Knows that I have ships at sea, 
Of the waves and winds the sport, 
And the sailors pity me. 
Oft they come and with me walk, 
Cheering me with hopeful talk, 
Till I put my fears aside, 
And, contented, watch the tide 
Rise and fall, rise and fall. 
So I never quite despair, 
Nor let hope or courage fail; 
And some day, when skies are fair, 
Up the bay my ships will sail. 
—RosBeErt B. Corrin. 


O ONE thing does human life more need than a kind 

consideration of the faults of others. Every one 
sins; every one needs forbearance. Our own imperfec- 
tions should teach us to be merciful. 


—Hbrnry WarD BEECHER. 


VERYTHING comes to those who wait, 
And the lazy man waits to greet it; 
But success comes on with rapid gait 
To the fellow who goes to meet it. 


OU cannot dream yourself into a character; you 
must hammer and forge yourself one. 
—JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Opportunity 


HIS I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘‘ Had I a sword of keener steel 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


‘TRE can conquer who believe they can. 
— DRYDEN. 








OST people have been at some time 

in their lives helped or cheered on 
their way by reading some happy thought 
pithily expressed, some bright rhyme or 
inspiring poem. Such are on this page, 
and they are given in the hope that they 
may make the way seem brighter and 
easier for some one else. 











The Dream and the Deed 


HE Dream is the babe in the lovelit nest, 
And the rollicking boy at play; 

The Dream is the Youth with the old, old zest 
For the rare romance of a day. 

Then the Deed strides forth to the distant goal 
That has dazzled since life began; 

For the Dream is the child of the rampant soul— 
But the Deed is the man! 


The Dream is the mask that would make men fair 
And the boast that would count them brave; 
The Dream is the honors that heroes wear 
And the glory that high hearts crave; 
Then the Deed gives battle to pride and pelf 
As only a conqueror can; 
For the Dream is the child of the Better Self— 
But the Deed is the man! 
—James C. McNALLY. 


EEP your faith in all beautiful things; in the sun 

when it is hidden; in the spring when it is gone. 
. . . And then you will find that Duty and Service 
and Sacrifice—all the old ogres and bugbears of life— 
have joys imprisoned in their deepest dungeons! And 
it is for you to set them free—the immortal joys that 
no one—no living soul, or fate, or circumstance—can 
rob you of, once you have released them. 

Roy Ro_Fe GILson. 


MALL service is true service while it lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
—WoRDSWORTiI. 


HE best way to deliver a man from calamity is to 

put a song in his heart. There are some who sink 
under their calamity, and there are some who swim 
through it. I think you will find that the difference 
between these lies in the comparative amount of their 
previous cheer. The balance generally turns on the 
hearing or not hearing of yesterday’s song. They who 
have the song already in their heart pass over the Red 
Sea; they who have heard no previous music are sub- 
merged in the wave. GEORGE MATHESON. 


COUNT this thing to be grandly true: 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, 

Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly mect. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the man! 

We may borrow the wings to find the way 

We may hope and resolve, and aspire and pray; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round, 
J. G. HOLLANb. 


Lincoln’s Great Words 


ITH malice toward none, with charity for all, with 

firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 

right, let us strive to finish the work we have begun. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


ATIENCE, Hope and Love! .. . 
O part them never! If Hope prostrate lic, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle; and will proof derive, 
From her own life, that Hope is yet alive. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day 
When, overtasked, at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way; 
Then, with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience— nothing loth; 
And, both supporting, does the work of both. 
—SAMUEL ‘TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


T IS better to prefer honorable defeat to a mean 
victory, to lowering the level of our aim that we may 
more certainly enjoy the complacency of success. 
Joun RuskIN. 


Ps 


I evntgy was once a pendulum waiting to be fixed on a 
new clock. It began to calculate how long it would be 
before the big wheels were worn out and its work was 
done. It would be expected to tick night and day, so 
many times a minute, sixty times that every hour, and 
twenty-four times that every day, and three hundred 
and sixty-five times that every year. It was awful! 
Quite a row of figures, enough to stagger you! Mil- 
lions of ticks! ‘‘I can never do it,”’ said the poor pendu- 


lum. But the clockmaker encouraged it. ‘‘ You can do° 


one tick at a time?”’ he said. ‘‘Oh, yes,’”’ the pendulum 
could do that. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘that is all which will 
be required of you.’”’ So the pendulum went to work, 
steadily ticking, one tick at a time, and it is ticking yet, 
quite cheerfully. —D. L. Moopy. 


ONGING is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving; 

We quench it that we may be still 

Content with merely living; 
But would we know that heart’s full scope, 

Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 

And realize our longing. 

—James RussELL LOWELL. 


HAVE, like other people, I suppose, made many 

resolutions that I have broken or only half kept; 
but the one which I send you, and which was in my 
mind long before it took the form of a resolution, is the 
keynote of my life. It is this—always to regard as 
mere impertinences of fate the handicaps which were 
placed upon my life almost at the beginning; I resolved 
that they should not crush or dwarf my soul, but rather 
be made to ‘“‘blossom, like Aaron’s rod, with flowers.” 

—HELEN KELLER. 


Don’t Trouble 


HERE’S a saying old and rusty, 
But as good as any new; 

*Tis ‘‘ Never trouble trouble 
Till trouble troubles you.” 


Don’t you borrow sorrow; 
You'll surely have your share; 
He who dreams of sorrow 
Will find that sorrow’s there. 


If care you’ve got to carry, 
Wait till ’tis at the door, 

For he who runs to meet it 
Takes up the load before. 


If minding will not mend it, 
Then better not to mind; 

The best thing is to end it; 
Just leave it all behind. 


Then don’t you trouble trouble 
Till trouble troubles you, 

You'll only double trouble 
And trouble others, too. 


O MAKE the most of dull hours, to make the best of 

dull people, to like a poor jest better than none, to 

wear the threadbare coat like a gentleman, to be out- 

voted with a smile, to hitch your wagon to the old 

horse if no star is handy—that is wholesome philosophy. 
—Buiss PERRY. 


Rebuked 


N THE night there came a voice 
Saying, ‘‘ Despair not, but rejoice! 
Lift up thy soul in song, 
For the day will break ere long.” 


But [.answered, ‘‘ Why should I 
Believe this cunning lie? 

Through the watches of the night 
Have I not sought for light, 

Yet discerned not even a spark 

In the starless, ebon dark? 

Now that my quest has ceased 
Shall the morning flood the east ? 
Nay, thou canst not cheat my sight; 
There is no such thing as light.” 


And even as I spoke, 
O'’er the hills the bright dawn broke. 


IF. B. WILEY. 


“Live So That You Beautify Your Name” 


| THINK people make their names nice or ugly just 
by what they are themselves. Live so that 
you beautify your name, even if it wasn’t beautiful 
to begin with, making it stand in people’s thoughts for 
something so lovely and pleasant that they never think 
of it by itself. —L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


RB’ NOBLE in every thought 

And in every deed! 

Let not the illusion of thy senses 

3etray thee to deadly offenses. 

Be strong! be good! be pure! 

The right only shall endure, 

All things else are but false pretenses. 
LONGFELLOW. 


HIS is the best day the world has ever seen; to- 
morrow will be better. Rk. A. CAMPBELL. 
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now ready show what the 
Correct Styles for the sea- 
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fall Wooltex Models 


F you have any interest in the styles that are 
to be worn this fall and winter, ask at The 
Store That Sells Wooltex in your city, to be 
shown the Wooltex models for this season. 

Go see the actual garments—pictures at best 
are inadequate. 

We have never seen a more attractive collec- 
tion of models than the Wooltex fall series. 

The Wooltex designers, with the help. of 
Madame Savarie and the Wooltex Style Bureau 
in Paris, have produced a series of coats, suits and 
skirts so lovely in line, so smart in draping, that 
you will be more pleased with them than ever. 

All wool or pure silk fabrics— of course. 

And that care of finish and excellence of 
tailoring which you have come to expect in all 
Wooltex garments. 

You may select your fall suit early with perfect 
certainty that the style will be correct. 

Only — be sure by finding the Wooltex label 
that it zs a Wooltex garment; and have the satis- 


faction that comes from the certainty the style 
is right. 











It is because we know to the last stitch the , 
excellence of materials, the workmanship in Wool- 


tex garments, that we freely guarantee two full 
seasons’ satisfactory service. 

A guarantee that not only says satisfaction but 
means satisfaction —and makes you the sole judge 
of what satisfaction is. 

Suits, $25 to $55. Coats, $15 to $45. Skirts, $6 to $20. 


If you have not seen the Wooltex fall book, ask at The 
Store That Sells Wooltex, and they will be glad to give you 
one; or ask us for it by mail. The title is— ‘‘Fashions for 
Women and Young Women, with Style Notes by Madame 
Savarie.’’ It is illustrated in simile-gravure by Alonzo 


Kimball and Jean Parke. 
The H. Black Company 


Paris Designers and Makers Cleveland 


You will find attractive well-made 
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garments in your own city at 


[The store I hat Sells Wooltex | 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS magazine is in constant receipt of letters from school-teachers 

and principals asking if some word cannot be written to awaken 

parents to even a partial realization of the appalling conditions that 
exist among the pupils of their schools, especially of those schools which 
boys and girls attend, and of which the parents are in absolute ignorance. 
‘These teachers feel their helplessness in that their authority is limited to 
the time in which the children are at school. 





EVERY TEACHER -LAYS EMPHASIS on the _ universal 
commonness of love affairs between pupils, of which 
the parents are absolutely ignorant. The preoccupation 
of these young people with each other is often so great as 
Love Affairs) to interfere seriously with school duties, and the parents 
in the wonder why their children’s study averages are so low. 

These lovers, say the teachers, go to and from school 
Schools together, and have still better opportunity for intercourse 
if they travel, as so many do, by train or by trolley-car. 
Clandestine interviews are arranged far enough away from the school 
to escape its authority. Social clubs and so-called literary and dramatic 
societies of which both sexes are members are popular because of the 
facilities they afford for intercourse. Social affairs at places other than 
at the school are arranged at school and permitted by unsuspecting 
parents. Picnics, expeditions for gathering botanical specimens or nuts or 
leaves, are arranged under the guise of ‘‘ Nature study.”” The parents never 
think of asking whether these excursions into the woods are chaperoned, 
or, if so, if they are adequately chaperoned. Children are allowed to go to 
other children’s houses when the mother is not present; they are permitted 
to stop on the way from school at ostensibly protected places; and in 
seemingly a hundred or more ways the ingenuity of the young is taxed to 
the utmost to secure unchaperoned intercourse between the sexes, with 
resultant conditions, as all those teachers are unanimous in saying, that 
would be appalling to hundreds of so-called careful parents. 

















] IT Is DIFFICULT TO SEE JUST WHAT MORE this magazine 
can say on this subject than it hassaid, although none so well 
as this magazine recognizes the need of the right word. It 
has repeatedly warned parents of the existence of these and 
similar conditions of which their children are a part, but 
the rejoinder has invariably come back: ‘That may be 
true of other children, but not of ours. We know our 
children, and naturally you cannot and do not.” Before 
such blind faith the weightiest argument falls. Now and 
then a horrible exposure of conditions among school-children comes to the 
surface, and the heads of parents are bowed in shame and humiliation. 
But even then it never occurs to the parents who read and hear, and whose 
children happen not to be directly concerned, to consider whether their 
own children may not be involved in similar conditions, It has, perhaps, 
been brought home to no other magazine as it has to this periodical —the 
pitiful and criminal ignorance which exists today among parents as to the 
appalling practices that are going on of which their children are a part. 
The facts cannot be printed: that is impossible. The teachers acknowledge 
that they dare not speak, for where they have done so they have either met 
with rebuff from the parents, censure from their superiors, or have lost their 
positions. The average mother is fully content to believe that all is right 
with her children, however much may be wrong with other mothers’ children. 
And there the matter stands—with our duty, as we see it at least, fully dis- 
charged so far as it lies within our limitations. The solution lies with each 
individual parent. The teacher, with the editor, stands helpless before 
unmentionable conditions. 
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THIS LITTLE STORY MAKES SIGNIFICANT READING. It 

| was told by a physician out of his personal experience: 

‘“ A man came and consulted me for a severe sore mouth 
and throat. I examined him and discovered a number of 





Two patches on his lips, tongue and throat, indicating that he 

Little had a certain unmentionable disease. He admitted having 

pay: the disease. I warned him to use a private drinking-cup, 
tories 


and under no circumstances to use a public drinking-cup. 
A half hour later I was surprised and disgusted to see him 
drinking from the common drinking-cup at the hotel where I was stopping.” 

This second story is told by the same doctor: 

“While on a train last summer I was called by the conductor to prescribe 
for an unfortunate person who was in the last state of tuberculosis. Some 
friends had assisted him to the train and he was going to a sanatorium. 
He became exhausted and fainted. He previously expectorated freely, and 
when he recovered from his spell a sympathetic lady gave him a drink from 
the public drinking-cup on the train!” 

Is it exaggeration when we say that the public drinking-cup is one of the 
gravest dangers we have today? 





THE GROWING PUBLIC DISFAVOR of the secret society in 
girls’ schools and colleges is both salutary and well founded. 
Aside from the other evils that unquestionably surround 
no these societies the foolish “hazing stunts” are enough to 
When Girls | Make sensible principals pause, and parents protest. Take 
lere Silly just one instance that recently was made public because the 
hazed girl was prostrated and had to be taken to a sana- 
jand Harmful} torium. This girl was “initiated” into a High School 
secret society. She was first compelled to walk five miles 
in order to deliver invitations for the “initiation.” Then she was told to go 
to a schoolmate’s house, and, after being blindfolded, two girls held her by 
the ankles and compelled her to walk, headforemost, on her hands down a 
flight of stairs. ‘Then she was compelled to eat some macaroni boiled half 
an hour in soap, and was told that she was eating angleworms. ‘Then was 
given her a cocktail made of vinegar, salt, pepper, and white of an egg to 
make it slimy. She also had to eat raw oysters, and was told they were 
pollywogs. The “banquet” ended with a drink of sweetened hot milk and 
egg, taken through a nursery bottle. The girl’s back was then bared and she 
was compelled to kneel, and, with solemn incantations,the sorority “branded” 
its initials in dripping hot sealing wax. The bandage had been removed 
from her eyes long enough for her to see a red-hot poker with which, she 
was told, she was to be seared. A piece of ice was pressed against her back, 
and the poker was held against a piece of raw meat to give the odor of 
burning flesh and impress her with the idea that she was being burned with 
the poker. She was then dressed in her own clothes and congratulated by 
her newly acquired “sisters.” Then she was taken violently ill, and the 
doctors now say that the girl will be a nervous wreck for several years. 
This is going a bit too far, and while it may be said that some of these 
“ceremonies”? were extreme there is no doubt whatever that the “stunts,” 
as they are called, that are put up to new members at the initiation exercises 
of these secret societies differ only in their silliness and harmfulness. It is 
about time that both principals and parents get together and take the 
necessary steps to see that these uselessly silly performances are stopped. 














“EDUCATION” IS A WORD that is much misunderstood 
by most people. ‘They think of it as a matter of books, 
of study, of schools. ‘They have an idea that it comes 
SS from a knowledge of the accumulation of facts about the 
What world and its doings which has been made common 
TP daeaiitnn property by the printing press. And yet it is possible to 

conceive of a well-educated person who has never opened 
" Reaily Is a book or attended school. ‘Education, in the true sense,” 
—enewewrmmnet cays James Freeman Clarke, “is not mere instruction in 
Latin, english, French or history. It is the unfolding of the whole human 
nature. It is growing up in all things to our highest possibility.” Home 
life educates; intercourse with friends and neighbors educates; travel 
educates; life from first to last, with its ups and downs, its joys and griefs, 
educates. For “education,” derived from two ancient words signifying 
“out” or “forth” and “lead” or ‘‘draw,”” means simply a ‘ leading forth” 
or “drawing out,”? nothing more and nothing Jess. It does not mean an 
unfolding of the powers of the mind alone (there is absolutely no basis for 
that common misunderstanding), but a drawing out and an unfolding of 
all those powers of head, heart and body that will best help to develop the 
understanding, train the temper, cultivate taste, and form good habits and 
good manners. 














Kducation in this proper sense means learning to do things rather than 
reading about doing them. ‘This meaning ought to be universally under- 
stood, for, as former President Roosevelt has lately said: “There is too 
much belief that education is purely a matter of books. I have met people 
with an excellent literary training whom I regarded as wholly uneducated 
in all the essentials of life, and on the other hand I have met people 
thoroughly versed in these essentials who were shaky in their spelling.” 
In short, real education is always practical. It is not an end in itself, but 
a means to anend. It is not merely the acquiring of knowledge, but the 
application of knowledge to the best advantage in every-day life. 


Is ‘THIS NOT OuR TROUBLE: that we have a vague con 

(A viction that our American girl is in some way—we know 
lore not exactly how—wholly superior to the laws which safe- 
LN 
' 
i 
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guard the girlhood of other nations? That, by some 
| Is She mysterious divine right of nationality: -here, again, we 
know not exactly how—the American girl, no matter how 

Really ; : 


inexperienced, no matter how impulsive, will in some way 
invariably exhibit that poise and discretion which older 
nations only expect of mature womanhood? We say, and 
we like to believe it, too, that the American girl is “different.” We cannot, 
however, for the life of us, explain what we mean by “different.” But is 
she? When we look into the elemental facts of creation did God make 
the American girl different from the girls of other nations? A little 
reflection will answer the question in the right way. 


Different ? 
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A GIRL SAID, “HE IS GOING TO MARRY the most unselfish 
girl 1 know,” and an older woman, standing by, said, 
“How unfortunate!” The girl opened her eyes in aston- 


ishment. ‘The fact was that the man had a selfish disposi- 





Where tion, which such a marriage would be certain to aggravate. 

Wives ds His temptation was to consider himself, and, with a wife 

Mischief whose impulse would be to consider him, the situation 
ischie 


would be twice as bad. According to the old proverb, 
marriage makes two one, but he would be the one. What 
he needed was a good, strong, independent, and decently selfish wife. 
The praise of selfish wives is easily apt to be misunderstood, and any 
advice to cultivate the quality of selfishness is liable to be taken seriously 
by the wrong persons. But the fact nevertheless remains that women are 
commonly too unselfish. It is bad for the husband, and it spoils the chil- 
dren. ‘Too many parents give their children no opportunity to be unselfish. 
They monopolize that virtue inthe hotsehold. ‘They are forever minister- 
ing to others, and they demand no ministry in return. Often they miss the 
consideration which they ought to have, and are privately sad about it. 
But it is their own fault. The secret of executive success is in the formula, 
“ Never do anything yourself which you can get anybody else to do.” ‘That 
is how men become general managers and millionaires. It is also the 
secret of success in a household. Children should be given something to 
do in the house: they need it, if it is only to make them pick up what they 
have strewed about the room. And a wife who makes a fire or carries a 
scuttle of coal while her husband is within call will live to see the day when 
she will regret doing it. 














ONE OF THE RIGHTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN is to be pro- 
tected from unnecessary fright. ‘They are entitled to this 
protection as they are entitled to be guarded from falling 
down the stairs. ‘They come into our life with a beautiful 
confidence that this is a friendly world. ‘They are as 
unconscious of malignity as they are of gravitation. They 
are not naturally afraid of people, or of the dark. ‘Then 
somebody scares them. Somebody tells them that the 
hobgoblins will catch them if they don’t watch out. And 
the single joy of life is spoiled. Sometimes it is done bya foolish threat, 
sometimes by a ghost story, or by a picture in a book. Folks who do this 
sort of thing deserve a name which appears a dozen times in almost every 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs. ‘They belong among the mischief-makers 
who say afterward that they did not know that it was loaded. 

Ghost stories are not for children, and parents should get this truth into 
their heads. ‘The temptation to tell them is in the evident response which 
they awaken in the hearer: they are immediately effective. But they are 
survivals of the terrors of primitive peoples, and they change, for sensitive 
children, the aspect of the world. They hurt like a wound. 

The same is true of the threats of various kinds of torture which some 
mothers use as aids to discipline. Their first effect is to frighten the 
children, but their second effect, which follows shortly after, is to assure 
the children that their mothers do not mean what they say, and that they 
are like barking dogs which do not bite. 





Children 














THE OLDEST FASHIONS IN THE WORLD are those which 
govern the behavior of persons who are in love. ‘The 
way of a man with a maid,” which is referred to with a 
smile in the Proverbs of Solomon, is substantially the same 














Arms way in all times and in all lands. But even primitive 
ial peoples observe a certain decent reticence in these matters. 
The thing itself is innocent and natural and beautiful, but 

The Man there is a sacredness about it which inclines the mind to 
keep it from the eyes of strangers. It is like saying one’s 

prayers. We are told to pray without ceasing, and in Oriental countries 


men say their prayers in public. We prefer to say our prayers in private. 
The demonstration of affection belongs to the same place. Of course one 
understands that the young people who sit in loverlike devotion on the 
benches in the parks have no other convenient opportunities to meet. Some 
of the girls are in domestic service where they have no parlor but the 
kitchen, and some live in lodging-houses where they have but a single room. 
Thus the “ pair orchard,” as somebody calls it, where there are pairs under 
all the trees, is the result of a social condition. But this does not apply to 
the seats in railway cars. It is difficult to make out whether the maid likes 
it or not when the man spreads his arm on the back of the seat, but it is 
plain from the faces of the other passengers that they are both exposing 
themselves to public ridicule. ‘The man is sized up as not only soft-hearted, 
but soft-headed as well, and the girl is commonly pitied. 





one’s private affairs and one’s public affairs quite distinct. 
For example, a gown which touches the ground is very good 
where the ground is the clean floor of the house, but very 





When bad where the ground is the sidewalk and the street cross- 
ing. ‘The dress which sweeps the street carries with it an 
Dresses ; ; : : ; : : 
accumulation of dirt which not only soils the fabric but is 
Speak : 


a menace to health as well. The germs of a dozen dis- 
eases are in this dirt, and the wearer of the long dress brings 
them home with her. But aside from the health point the inference is that 
the wearer of such a dress in the street has no other place in which to wear 
it. This may be true, but it is hardly the sort of thing which one desires 
to advertise. The train in the street is a confession of a lack of social 
opportunity. Most women who have good homes keep such dresses for 
proper places. In the street they attract attention and make the passerby 
wonder about the social condition of the wearers. In public they say, “ We 
never get invited to parties, so we will wear our party clothes outdoors.” 
Or else they say, “This represents our knowledge of the social proprieties.” 
And the observer smiles, and not always respectfully. 





| ONE OF THE RULES OF DECENT PROPRIETY is to keep 
! 
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THOUSANDS OF SONS AND DAUGHTERS there are who 
are away from home living their own lives. Some are 
earning their own living: some are married: all are busy 
with their own concerns. And, unconsciously, they have 





The Mother| forgotten their mothers. At least their mothers think so, 
Who Gets and how can they think otherwise? For their children 

do not write. The mother looks every day for a letter 
No Letter ; 








but the postman’s hand or the post-box in the country 
store is full of other things. ‘The mother says nothing, for 
silence is the badge of the suffering mother; but she unconsciously thinks 
back over twenty years and more of pain and care and self-sacrifice, when 
there were nights without sleep, and weeks of nursing, when social pleasures 
had to be put aside for the children’s sake, and a hundred economies had 
to be practiced that the children might be clothed and educated, when her 
whole life was devoted to the children. And the silence is pretty hard to bear. 

Of course the mother makes allowance: a mother always does. “The 
children forget,” she says. ‘Their lives are full, and they do not think how 
small and empty mine is.” And she thinks to herself that some day their 
children, when they have children who have left them, will understand. 
Mothers are so patient! 

All the same, a letter is so small a thing. ‘True, that is why it does not 
get written. But it gives such pleasure, such heart satisfaction to a mother. 
And the mother-heart does rejoice so when she feels that though her children 
are far away from her, and no longer need her, they still think of her—and 
show that they do in the only way they can. Put yourself in her place, you 
son or daughter, far away from the old home: think of how little comes 
into that home, and then fancy how big an event would be a weekly letter 
from Mary or John in the city! It is so worth doing—this writing to Mother 
while she is still where letters can go to her! It won’t always be so, you 
know. So many there are who would give their all just to be able to write 
a letter to Mother. You can—yet! 
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THE TRUE PURPOSE OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL is to improve 
the quality of citizenship. Boys and girls are taught their 
lessons because, being well taught, they are likely to become 
industrious and intelligent citizens. ‘That is why we pay 





Using the the school tax: not to cheapen education by getting it at 
Schoolhouse | Wholesale, but to enrich the common life. ‘There ought to 
| bea more definite effort than is generally made to inform 


More 








and strengthen local pride and public spirit. Of course the 
botany which is taught will begin with the flowers in the 
local field, and the geology will take account of the rocks in the nearest 
hills: but the history also should deal with the place as well as with the 
planet, and include the annals of the State and of the town. ‘The school, 
in order to accomplish its right purpose, must be kept in vital relation with 
the local life. 

The grown people are entitled to more of the schoolhouse than they 
commonly get. It may be made a social center, a place of general and 
frequent meeting, a community club. At present the country club is in the 
neighborhood of the city, and is made for city folks. But the place where 
it is needed most is in the country, where people live on isolated farms and 
need the impetus and interest of social life. This thing is already done in 
some places with success. The schoolhouse is used. ‘The political parties 
hold their caucuses and rallies there. ‘The woman’s club maintains a 
course of lectures throughout the winter. ‘There is a village spelling-bee, 
a singing-school, a cooking-school, a sewing-school, after hours in the school- 
house. ‘The village improvement society holds its meetings there. The 
public library is housed there until it has a building of its own. There is 
a mothers’ club on Saturday afternoon. Societies of boys and girls assemble 
there. Occasionally the whole neighborhood comes together for a feast and 
a general good time, with theatricals and speeches. And thus the school- 
house takes its proper and pleasant place in the betterment of the social life. 
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THERE IS NO WOMAN, PERHAPS, who is a greater menace 
| to society as a whole, or more of a nuisance and drain 
on busy women, than the idle woman with no family or 
| home to take up her time and attention. It is a delicate 
The | matter, in the minds of many women who value their 

: time and energies, to deal with this type of woman. At 

Social . ae 

the same time no woman who has work to do can afford to 
Tramp | bother with this type of the social tramp who runs in upon 
her at any and all hours and literally steals away the 
precious hours that belong to home life and home duties, and whose only 
topic of conversation is either idle gossip, or complaints of troubles which 
arise only and solely out of sheer idleness. 

It is difficult to close the door to this type of woman, and many a con- 
scientious woman will not stoop to the untruthful “not at home.” Yet one 
fact must not be forgotten: there is no excuse for any woman in these days 
to be idle. If she has no home, or her children have grown and gone into 
homes of their own, there are countless homes of misfortune and multitudes 
of sick and homeless children needing care and attention, presenting prob- 
lems that will engross to the very limit every moment’s attention of a 
woman free from family cares. And the sooner such an idle woman is 
shown—by diplomacy and tact if possible, or by a more direct discourage- 
ment of her visits if necessary—that there is work for every woman in the 
world to do, the greater the likelihood that she will look around and find it. 
But just so long as this type of woman can find comfortable places to drop 
into, and willing ears to listen to her troubles of idleness, just so long will 
she continue to be a burden to herself and to others. We should be careful 
not to wound any fellow-being, even the idler, because more often than 
not she is to be pitied rather than condemned. On the other hand, we all 
owe it to ourselves to do that part of the work of the world that has been 
given us to do, and to allow no one to waste ruthlessly the few hours that 
are ours. And very often it is just as much our duty to show some unhappy 
idle woman that the way to health and happiness lies in work as it is to 
continue the constant use of the velvet glove. 
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When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 


6 99 The rich proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-ras’d, 
And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage; 


When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
the firm soil win of the wat’ry main, 


9 * 
hakespeare S Sixty- Fourth Sonnet Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 

When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to dec 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate 

° That Time will come and take my love away. 

Painted by W. . Taylor This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


— Shakespear é. 








The World’s Famous Modern Pictures 


Painted in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
By R. Edmund Adolph, Editor of “The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art” 








This series—of which the first four pictures are given on the opposite page—aims to present twenty of the most famous pictures which were painted during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, and which have been accepted by the peoples of various nations as among the popular pictures of that period. No pictures by American 
artists are included, since the idea in mind is to present a separate series reflective of American art. 
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N EVERY collection of the world’s famous 
pictures one may profitably assemble the 
paintings into different classes. One pic- 
ture, for instance, may be said to be am- 
bitious, to represent the artist’s desire to 
create a work of true greatness; another 

a2 | may be thought to demonstrate the artist’s 

Cais IO command of color; another, to reflect the 

idealism of its maker; another testifies to his religious atti- 

tude; still another gives an insight into the heart of the 
painter, and seems to be, in a way, a little autobiography 
in paint, an intimate expression of the man. 

It is in this last division that we may find a large number 
of the world’s most popular pictures, and it is in this division 
that we may class the pictures here reproduced. “The 
Angelus” is a key to Millet’s deep appreciation of religion 
as a governing force in the life of the French peasant. 
“Angels’ Heads” was selected because it represents the true 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was a great lover of children; he 
wanted them about him; he loved to paint them. For this 
reason many of his more ambitious pictures have been 
passed by and the picture selected that reveals the inmost 
nature of the man, a picture which has helped to carry 
his name throughout the world. Although the charming 
Madame Vigée Lebrun left an autobiography behind her 
there is really no need to read it, for she has given it in 
epitome in her popular portrait of “ Madame Lebrun and 
Her Daughter.” As for the wonderful painting, “ The Dance 
of the Nymphs,” how perfectly reflected in its soft brilliancy 
do we find the happy heart of the loving old “ Pére Corot.’ 
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MILLET’S MARVELOUS 
PAINTING, “THE ANGELUS” 


IHE old house still stands in the little hamlet of 
Gruchy where Jean Frangois Millet, the great 
- painter of the peasant life of France, was born 
on October 4, 1814. His father was a man of 
singular refinement, a great lover of music, and 
in this fact many will find a confirmation of their favorite 
theory of the hereditary transmission of talent. _ 

Millet was a remarkably serious child. From his earliest 
days life to him was a study. Perhaps, in view of the 
dreams that must have come to one of his temperament 
and ability, life savored just a little of tragedy, for at an 
early age the little Jean Francois had to forsake his books 
and take up his share of heavy work in the field. A remark- 
able drawing of an old peasant, made when Millet was but 
eighteen, brought him to the attention of the painter 
Mouchel, who accepted him as a pupil. 

Millet was sent by his master to copy from the examples 
of Dutch art in the local Museum, and there supplemented 
his art work by reading Homer and Shakespeare, Milton and 
Scott, Goethe and Byron, Victor Hugo and Chateaubriand. 
The young artist made rapid progress, and the council- 
general of the department of La Manche voted him an 
allowance of one thousand francs to enable him to continue 
his studies in Paris. One hesitates to credit.either. Millet’s 
teachers or his experience in Paris as being very helpful to 
him. The city cramped him, the emptiness of his associates 
irritated him, the narrowness of society annoyed him, and 
in his thirty-fifth year he gathered his family together and 
fled to the village of Barbizon on the borders of the forest 
of Fontainebleau, which had a strong attraction for him. 
Here, amid the country scenes which he so dearly loved, he 
devoted his genius to the portrayal of rustic life. For some 
years the struggle for a living was a hard one, but by 1860 
he had established his reputation and at the end of three 
years more he was able to maintain himself and his family 
in comparative ease and comfort—a condition which happily 
lasted until the end came on January 20, 1875. 

















ILLET’S greatest picture, “The Angelus,” has been 

called an epitome of his life; at least it is the picture 
most completely typical of his art and thought. As both man 
and artist he laid fast hold upon the basic realities of life. 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” was not a 
mere Biblical statement to him: it was an experience; and 
undoubtedly one reason 
why such works as 


thousand dollars. Some years later it went to the Chauchard 
collection of Paris for one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars (three-quarters of a million francs). Today it is price- 
less, for it is now said to be destined for the Louvre, 
where it will be surrounded by all the art associations 
demanded by one of the world’s most famous works in art. 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S 
EXQUISITE “ANGELS’ HEADS” 

JOSHUA REYNOLDS, the most celebrated of 

all English portrait painters,was bornat Plympton 

S| Earle, Devonshire, England, on July 16, 1723. 

= His father was the rector of Plympton, St. Mary, 

and master of the grammar school there, and 

he gave his son a good education. Young Reynolds devoted 

himself to art at an early age, traveling in Italy and studying 

the chief works of the great masters. On his return he 

almost immediately took his place in the van of the great 

group of British painters of his era. He passed away in his 

palatial home in London on February 23, 1792, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s. 

“There must have been something of the heart of the 
child in one who could so win upon children as to wrest from 
them the secret of their unconscious grace and beauty,” 
says a great critic of Reynolds, “something also of the 
tenderness of a woman in a painter who could induce 
the mothers to confide to him those unconstrained and 
exquisite images of natural fondness that are the peculiar 
property of his art.” Perhaps no other painting of chil- 
dren so fully exemplifies the truth of this statement as 
Sir Joshua’s charming picture, “Angels’ Heads.” It was 
quite like this great genius of the brush to take one of his 
most attractive little friends, pose him in five different 
positions, paint the five aspects of the happy little face and 
call it “Angels’ Heads,” for children to Sir Joshua were in 
truth angels. 

The picture is one which in its extreme simplicity hardly 
calls for description. It has that supreme virtue of a fine 
picture, it tells its own story, and the story here is a simple 
one — the love of a childless man for children. The original 
painting, which is unique in idea among Sir Joshua’s many 
pictures of children, has hung for years as one of the gems 
of that great collection of British art in the National Gallery 
in London. There it has as a companion the equally famous 
picture by the same artist, “ The Age of Innocence.” 

If one stands only a few moments at the entrance of the 
room holding this collection one will be impressed by the 
remarkable popularity of these two pictures. Enthusiastic 
visitors greet them day by day, and leave the great gallery 
with an added warmth about the heart, with a kindlier 
glance at humanity, they know not why. Fortunately 
“Angels’ Heads’’ is one that lends itself to reproduction, and 
this quality has added greatly to its popularity by making 
it known wherever the love of children and a keen appre- 
ciation of beauty exist throughout the world. 




















MADAME LEBRUN’S PORTRAIT OF 
HERSELF AND HER DAUGHTER 
—%|ADAME VIGEE LEBRUN, one of the most cele- 
brated of woman portrait painters, was born in 
| M | Paris on April 16, 1755. Her father, Louis Vigée, 
ise a painter in pastelle, gave the little girl her first 
34] ideas of art, and we read of her soon coming into 
disgrace through the decoration of schoolbooks, walls, and, 
in fact, about everything that could be marked upon with 
colored chalk. A small sketch of a head, drawn when she 
was only seven years old, decided her father to make a 
painter of her. 

Although she came thus early under the direction of a 
number of teachers their influence was not lasting, and it 
was in the study of the early French painters, Watteau, 
Fragonard, Lancret and Greuze, that she secured her true 
inspiration. Rubens, too, in his marvelous series of paint- 
ings then in the Luxembourg, contributed to the artistic 


growth of the girl painter. Her progress in her chosen field 
was rapid, and by her fifteenth year she was quite the 
vogue as a portrait painter. About this time, living near 
the Palais Royale, she was noticed by the Duchess de 
Chartres and commissioned by her to paint her portrait, 
and this led to other commissions from those high in the 
society of that day. Her success culminated in a command 
to paint the portrait of the Queen, Marie Antoinette, whose 
favorite painter she became. She passed away in Paris in 
1842 at the age of eighty-seven. 

When nineteen years old she married Jean Baptiste Pierre 
Lebrun, and one of the most touching passages in her 
memoirs concerns the birth of her daughter, Jean Julie 
Louise. It is this child and the devoted mother who form 
the subject of the picture here presented. 

This painting is generally accepted as the artist’s greatest 
work, and is undoubtedly the most popular and in many 
respects the most beautiful of her pictures. It is now one 
of the choicest possessions of the Louvre. First exhibited 
at the Salon of 1789, where it attracted great attention and 
excited genuine enthusiasm, it may be considered in a way 
to represent the two great passions in the life of this very 
charming woman—the love for her beautiful little daughter 
and the love for her brush. 


COROT’S BEAUTIFUL 
“DANCE OF THE NYMPHS” 


HEN, on July 20, 1796, a son was born to Monsieur 
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Corot and his busy wife, the shopkeepers in the 

W little Rue du Bac in Paris, who could possibly 
| have been induced to believe any forecast as to 
C #} the brilliant future as a painter which the baby 
was to enjoy? As the son of a successful draper Jean 
Baptiste Camille Corot was destined to follow in his father’s 
business, which the artist himself afterward characterized 
as “frivolities and gewgaws which gave us a living and 
quite a little fortune.” When Corot was ten years old he 
was sent. to school in the quaint city of Rouen, which was 
his father’s old home-place. 

On his return to Paris he obeyed his father’s wishes and 
became apprenticed to a draper. But a natural taste for 
painting finally led him to give up trade. After a while his 
father removed from Paris to a country home near Ville 
d’Avray, and it is the old pond and the charming scenery 
near this home that have furnished Corot with so many 
“motifs” for pictures. 

His early artistic impulse gained great strength from his 
acquaintance with the young painter Michallon, the first 
winner of the Grand Prize of Rome for landscape painting. 
He was genuinely helpful to Corot when the younger man 
became his pupil. The precepts that he laid down for Corot to 
follow were: To come face to face with Nature; to endeavor 
to render it exactly; to paint what he saw; to translate 
perfectly the impression he received. This was the very 
best advice for such a man as Corot, who has had few equals 
in the power of seeing loveliness in Nature and translating 
that loveliness on canvas. 

Perhaps it was Corot’s great love of Nature, rather than 
the teaching of any master, which gave him the marvelous 
mastery of transparent atmosphere, of the tremulous move- 
ment of foliage, of delicate skies as beautifully soft as a 
dream. He was one to take advantage of the best contem- 
porary teaching in art, but, as a landscapist, he was sur- 
passingly greater than his teachers. He was the poet-painter 
of Nature. How naively he gives. us the secret of his art: 
“There are days when it is I who paint; in those days the 
work is bad. Then there are days when it is not I; an angel 
has come and worked for me; then it is good.” 
































HE famous picture here shown, “The Dance of the 

Nymphs,” has long been accepted as not only one of 
Corot’s most charming presentations of Nature, but also as 
one of the loveliest landscapes of the modern French school. 
The scene is painted from a favorite spot near his old home 
at Ville d’Avray. The picture shows everything in which 
Corot was a master —the wind-stirred trees, the mastery of 
mass, the almost mysterious distances about which he so 
truly said: “To really 





“The Angelus,” “The 
Gleaners” and “The 
Sowers” make such a 
strong emotional impres- 
sion upon all who see 
them is because they 
portray an intimate per- 
sonal experience of their 
creator. 

In “The Angelus,” as 
in all great pictures, the 
artist has put a part of 
himself, and the painting 
affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the remarkable 
growth in the apprecia- 
tion of Millet’s art and 
the attendant increase in 
the value of his work. 
This marvelous picture 
was purchased, shortly 
after it was completed, 
for the very small sum of 
four hundred dollars (two 
thousand francs). Thirty 
years later, in 1889, it 
became the center of a 
contest between French 
and American dealers, 
and the price secured was 
more than a hundred L 
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twelve and fifteen dollars, but 





in Mezzogravure process by The Fine Arts Publishing C 


A Superb Copy of Any of These Pictures for $2 


HE success of the series of “‘ The Greatest Pictures of the World,” presented in The Ladies’ Home Journal the early part of this year, 
has led to the presentation of the present series: The World’s Famous Modern Pictures. 
make the possession of these famous pictures, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration the management of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangements whereby we will supply a “Royal Gravure” copy of each painting, especially printed for us 
y, of London, England. Each picture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and has an engraved surface approximately 20 inches greatest length, dependent upon subject ; each is printed on special hand- 
made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire 
size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. 





Only 1000 “ Royal Gravures”’ of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures 
would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in Canada. But Canadian purchasers 
must pay a duty of not more than €0 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 





Special Hand-Colored Copies in Full Color to Order 


_ We have also made arrangements to supply any of the pictures in this series (or in the previous series of “The Greatest Pictures of the 
World”) in FULL COLOR. These copies will be specially hand colored to order by one of the most skillful American colorists, insuring 
the most beautiful results and pictures of remarkable beauty. These copies in full color are even superior to pictures of similar size that sell for 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT FOUR DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


Remember these hand-colored copies can be had either of the present series or of the series of masterpieces published in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in the issues of January, February, March, April and May of this year. 


Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


As in the case of the first series, in order to 


Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and carries on it the 


get into my landscape you 
must wait—wait till the 
mists have cleared a little. 
Be patient; you can’t see 
the whole of it at first; 
but gradually, by-and-by, 
you will see it, and then 
I am sure you will be 
happy.” And we always 
are happy. 

To some Corot’s art 
makes an immediate ap- 
peal; to others the appre- 
ciation comes more 
slowly. But whether 
from the standpoint of 
the painter, to whom 
Corot’s work is forever a 
delight and a despair, 
from that of the keen 
admirer of Nature, who 
is one of Corot’s best 
critics, or from that of 
the ardent lover of the 
delicate and beautiful in 
art, all must agree that 
his art is unique, and that 
it has been given to few 
to speak to us in such 
terms of poetic beauty as 
those used with easy 








mastery by “ Pére Corot.” 
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Jean Fr ancois Millet 


we HE ANGELUS,”’ 

painted in 1859 
when Millet was forty- 
five years old, is re- 
garded as the most 
typical of all his pictures 
of French peasant life. 
Only a generation after 
he had sold it for four 
hundred dollars it was 
secured for one of the art 
collections of Paris for 
a hundred and fifty 
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Madame Lebrun 


sd ADAME LEBRUN 


and Her Daughter,” 
which was painted by 
Madame Lebrun herself, 
shows this noted woman 
portrait painter at her 
best. The figures are 
posed with a charm that 
emphasizes the elegance 
and refinement which 
characterize all her work. 
The picture is one of the 
world’s favorite exam- 


thousand dollars. Just 
before then it was widely 
exhibited in this country. 


ples of the loveliness of 
the affection existing be- 
tween mother and child. 


“The Angelus,” Millet’s 
Great Painting, Which 
is One of the World’s 
Most Wonderful 
Works of Art 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Charming ‘Angels’ Heads,” Beloved Throughout the World Madame Lebrun’s Popular Picture of Herself and Her Daughter 


was a 

great lyric poet who 
expressed himself in 
paintings instead of in 


O PORTRALL iE aes: = “id . _ - +a HAT Corot 
studies of all the oi , i. 
more than two thousand 
which the greatest of 
English portrait painters, poems is perhaps more 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, e ee: , : i conclusively proved in 
left behind him can vie , , Ss Paw. 2 ; ‘ 7 ; “‘The Dance of the 
with ‘‘Angels’ Heads’’ ; Nymphs’’ than in “any 
in popularity. The inno- other of his paintings. 
cent beauty of these It is the most widely 
portrayals of the happy known and the most 
face of a child the fa- popularly appealing of 
mous artist knew has all his canvases, prob- 
made this one of the ably because it sums up 
most widely known pic- in a single picture all 
tures ever painted. that he stands for in art. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 


Corot’s Lovely Landscape, “ The Dance of the Nymphs,” is His Most Widely Known Picture 














Number II: Daisy 


AISY and I were two guests at a taffy-pull, and 
I noticed Daisy because she remained sadly in 
a corner, with downcast eyes. 


pensive droop, quite strange and fascinating, too, in 


She was very 
pretty, with bright golden hair, but her mouth had a dy 














a girl of herage. I learned afterward that she was 
sixteen. 

When we were preparing to go home Daisy stood 
quite close to me. ‘‘Do you want to look into the 
mirror?” she said. | 

“Thank you,” I answered, “I would like to,’ 
I wondered at her low, toneless voice. | 

‘“Margaret,”’ broke in my Sunday-school teacher, 
who had given the party, ‘I want Daisy to deliver a | 

| 


, 


and 


note to Mrs. White; will you show the house to her?”’ 

“Why, Miss Graham,” ] answered quickly, “I can 
take the note for you; it’s right on my way.” 

Miss Graham hesitated; then she said: “It’s a very 
important note, Margaret, and you sometimes forget 
things, so I wish you would show Daisy Mrs. White's 
house.” 

I well knew what her evasion meant. I was not 
to be trusted! During Belle’s reign I had sometimes 
deceived Miss Graham, and now she was unkind 
enough to remember those occasions. 

But though I felt hurt I smiled, and turned to Daisy. | 
‘I'll show you the way,” I said; and we left Miss | 
Graham’s house together. 

Daisy was a head taller than I, and her dresses 
reached her shoetops. I began to feel a great deal of 
respect for her; she seemed so grown up, and her 
demeanor mysteriously suggested that she was hiding 
something from the world. I wondered just what her 
secret was. 

‘“‘T would rather have stayed home,”’ said she after 
a pause; ‘‘I’m reading a very interesting book, and I 
wanted to finish it.”’ 

“Don’t you have to look after the baby or do any 
work at home?” I asked curiously. If such a state of 
affairs existed it surely was ideal. 

She turned her great, melancholy eyes full upon me, | 








and gave a little shudder. ‘‘ We have no baby in our ic enemnmte ee 


house,” she said; ‘‘I have a big sister who’s just been 
married. And I don’t mend or do things of that sort; 
I’m not strong enough.” 

I gazed enviously at her, wishing that I could know more 
of her. And Daisy seemed to understand, for just as we 
reached Mrs. White’s house she said: “I wish you could 
come to see me afterschool tomorrow. I would like to read 
a few chapters from this interesting book to you.” 


W453 The next day I remembered then was ironing day, 
when | was expected to iron the handkerchiefs and napkins, 
but I knew I could manage to postpone that work, and 
probably Mother would do it herself rather than have it 
“lie around.’ After knowing Belle I had learned to turn all 
Mother’s little ways to my own account. 

So the next afternoon found me at Daisy’s house, where 
Daisy herself opened the door. A silk kimono decorated 
with large purple flowers hung limply from her narrow 
shoulders, and | thought it just suited her. 

‘‘Come up to my room,” she said; ‘‘ we won't be disturbed 
there.” 

I followed her up the little, winding staircase—the stairs 
covered with a shabby carpet. Hers was a humble home 
like my own. Just as we were entering Daisy’s room a 
tired-looking woman came down the hall and paused. 

“This is Margaret Sercombe, Mother,” said Daisy; ‘‘she 
has come to visit me.” 

“I’m glad to know you, Margaret,’’ said Daisy’s mother. 
She hesitated a moment, and then went on: ‘I think it 
would do you both good to take a brisk walk this lovely 
day.” 

Daisy turned her large eyes upon her mother. ‘I don’t 
feel like walking,’’ she said briefly. ‘‘Come in, Margaret.” 
I followed her into the room and she closed the door. 

Then she sank in a chair and pointed to one for me. She 
looked out of the window fora moment and said, ‘‘ Mother 
does not understand me, Margaret. She never has.” 

I did not know quite what to say, for I didn’t know 
what “understand” meant as Daisy used it. But I would 
not show my ignorance, so I answered: ‘‘That’s too bad, 
Daisy.” 

‘*Well, I don’t worry much about it any more,” said 
Daisy with a delicate sigh. She picked up a book lying near 
her. ‘‘Shall | read you some of this book?”’ she asked. 
“Tt’sa beautiful love story.” 

I hesitated. My father strictly tabooed ‘‘novels,’’ but, of 
course, I needn’t tell him. “I should love to hear it,” I 
said finally, and Daisy began to read. 


2H The story was about a girl who, like Daisy, was 
greatly misunderstood by all her relatives. She married, 
and even her husband didn’t understand her; and finally 
she was plunged into a ‘rapid decline,” brought on solely 
by the blindness of those about her. 

“‘Isn’t that dreadful?” I asked when Daisy laid down the 
book. I wiped my eyes, the sorrows of the heroine had so 
stirred me. Daisy glanced at me, then she spoke in a low, 
trembling voice. 

**Margaret, dear,’ she said, “I feel that in you I’ve 
found at last a friend who can understand me. No one here 
does. You heard my mother; my father, too, is unthinking. 
My married sister merely laughs at me. It is all very hard 
for me.to bear.” 

“‘I’m sure it is, Daisy,’ I said, ‘‘and I can sympathize 
with you. I hadn't really thought of it before, but my 
mother is a great deal the same way. She wants me to 
mind the baby whether I feel like it or not, and lots of things 
that way.” 

‘*Mothers don’t seem to understand,’ murmured Daisy, 
looking gratefully at me. ‘‘ Iam terribly sensitive, Margaret, 
terribly so; the least word hurts my feelings. But there is 
no one in the world who cares. Sometimes xs 

She paused in an ominous way, and I touched her hand. 
“Tell me, Daisy,”’ I said; ‘‘ you know you can trust me, and 
that I’ll understand your sensitive feelings.” 

‘Well, | thought I'd end it all,” said Daisy; ‘I know I’m 
not strong, and perhaps a rapid decline will seize me.” 

I felt positively vulgar then in the exuberance of my own 
health. I had not, I assumed, a sensitive nature or I would 
be pining away under my burdens just as Daisy was. 

“There may be a change, Daisy,’ 1 said; but I hoped 
there wouldn’t be, for | wanted her just as she was. 

“There will never be a change in my life,’’ she assured 
me; “I’m more highly organized than the average mortal, 
and how can | expect to be understood?”’ 

Again I was at aloss; but to be ‘‘ more highly organized,” 
whatever that meant, sounded lovely. So I gave Daisy 
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liberal doses of sympathy, and wished fervently that I could 
lay my hand on a specific charge against my own family. 

Then Daisy brought forth a box of marshmallows. ‘‘ My 
sister’s husband gave me these,” she said; ‘‘I think at times 
he faintly understands what I am suffering.” 

I nibbled at a marshmallow, emulating Daisy’s daintiness. 
She ate six, but I was polite and stopped at the fourth. 
Then I picked up the book. 

“You can take it home with you, Margaret,” said Daisy. 

‘“‘T’ll have to hide it,” I said. ‘‘My father doesn’t want 
me to read ‘novels.’”’ 

Daisy spoke with conviction. ‘They are all alike. 
Parents never understand the longing of their children for 
the beautiful things of life. I suppose he wants you to 
study history.” 

‘*Yes,”’ Isaid; ‘he’s always talking to me about history.” 

I was very glad to know in what way my father did not 
understand me, and when I departed, despite Daisy’s 
plaintive sufferings, I felt a certain airiness of spirit, as one 
who quite unconsciously has been dwelling in the dark and 
suddenly emerges into the light. 


ZEB I hid the book in my room and then went to the 
kitchen. Mother had done my share of the ironing and 
she looked at me a little reproachfully. 

“I thought you would return in time to do your work,” 
she said. 

In a low voice I responded: ‘I don’t expect you to realize, 
Mother, that I’m not as strong as I look.” 

She gazed at me in astonishment. ‘‘Why, you’re the 
picture of health,’’ she said, smiling; ‘‘and you must help 
me to get supper. Father will be here in an hour.” 

I really felt in the light of my recent awakening that 
Mother was unkind. I went upstairs again and sat down 
for a few moments before changing my school dress to read 
the opening chapter of the book. 

But Mother called me, and impatiently changing my 
dress I went downstairs with reluctant steps. 

Finally Mother noticed my sulkiness. ‘‘Did you have a 
good time this afternoon with your sick friend ?”’ she asked. 
I had told her that Daisy wanted me to cheer her up as she 
was far from well. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘She is not understood by anybody 
around her.”’ 

‘* That is too bad,” said Mother, unnecessarily cheerful. 

From that time began the development of my sensitive 
nature. I grew at last so that I would creep upstairs and 
cry at Mother’s insistence upon some work which I did not 
like. I devoured in secret the books that Daisy loaned 
me, and finally I saw plainly that every man’s hand was 
against me. 

I was with Daisy every possible moment, and she was my 
confidante as I was hers. ‘‘Everybody that is strong and 
well is cruel,”’ she told me. ‘You'll find your teacher the 
same way.” 

I nodded. ‘But, Daisy,’’ I said, ‘‘you don’t have quite 
as much to disturb your sensitive nature as I do. Our baby 
cries at the top of his voice and you can imagine what that 
means to me, with my nature.” 

“That is bad,”’ Daisy admitted ; ‘‘ but you know, Margaret, 
you weren't born with a sensitive, highly organized nature, 
as I was. You've only discovered yours since knowing me.” 

This was true, so I remained silent. But we were both 
incapable of remedying matters; and so things went on. 


\24H One afternoon in school my teacher spoke sharply to 
me, and immediately I put my head on my desk and began to 
cry softly and quite artistically, I thought. I could feel the 
stillness of the room, and I knew that deep surprise reigned. 

Then I raised my head. ‘I think I’ll go home, Miss 
O’Conner,”’ I said quaveringly. 

“Well, I’m sorry you’re not well, Margaret,” Miss 
O’Conner answered, and the class watched me with won- 
dering eyes as I passed slowly out. 

Mother was surprised to see me when I arrived home. I 
told her the teacher had spoken to me in a rude, cruel way, 
and that I couldn’t stand it, and had given way to tears. 

‘*Perhaps you deserved her reproof,’’ said Mother; ‘but 
go upstairs and rest.” 

I had not expected sympathy, but still the lack of it cut 
me afresh. As I went upstairs I wished-for Daisy to tell her 
all my griefs. Surely, even in her hard life she did not meet 
with the rebuffs I constantly endured. Then the baby 
started to scream, and I shut my door. I felt that I 


couldn’t bear any more, for all at once everything 
seemed very real to me. Before I rather enjoyed the 
novel situation, but now there was only sadness in 
my heart. I was just a little girl again, feeling terribly 
abused and knowing that nobody really cared for me. 

I couldn’t rest,and went downstairs again. Mother 
looked closely at me as I walked to the kitchen win- 
dow. Perhaps the traces of tears on my face made her 
a little anxious, for she said gently: ‘‘Do you feel 
better, Margaret ?’’ 





V4 ‘Not much,” I answered; “I think I'll go for a 
y | walk.” 





I ‘Very well,’’ Mother replied; ‘‘I’m glad you feel 

| like walking.” 

Once outside I went swiftly toward Daisy’s home. 

Her mother answered my ring. She was never very 

cordial, and now she only mumbled ‘‘How do you 

\ do?’’ as I went upstairs. 

\ Daisy had on the kimono with the purple flowers 

and was eating chocolate creams. 

‘“Have you been crying?” she asked as I came in. 

| I told her all eagerly, and she was silent for a 

| moment. Then she said: ‘‘My mother wants me to 

| do certain things in the house now. She has no sym- 

i pathy at all for me. It’s got to stop, Margaret!”’ 

I nodded solemnly as I nibbled a chocolate cream. 

i ‘““We'’ve got to go away,” continued Daisy; ‘‘and 
perhaps if they find us and persuade us to come back 

| they will be kinder to us. They’ll begin to appreciate 

| our sensitive natures. 

| I nodded again. ‘‘But where can we go?’’ [ asked. 

I ‘‘T knowa hotel downtown, and I’ve got five dollars 

i saved. We'll go there and stay till our money’s gone, 
and then we'll make arrangements to go on the stage.” 

I wasa little frightened, yet charmed at the prospect. 
“And when we're away from them all,” said Daisy, 

‘then they’ll realize it’s too late, and they'll be eaten 
up with remorse.” 

I So we made our arrangements. We decided to leave 

our homes at once, since nothing could be gained by 

| staying longer, and we agreed to meet that night at 

| the corner just across from Haman’s candy shop and 
go downtown to the hotel. Ina few days we would 
call at some theater and see if we couldn't start in to 
become great actresses. 

ThenI went home. I decided to take Father’s small valise, 
which would hold the necessary articles. It was going 
to be ahard matter to elude Mother, but I meant to do it 
somehow. I filled the bag and hid it under my bed. It 
was discomfiting to think that Daisy’s five dollars had‘ to 
pay part of my expenses, but I quieted myself with the 
determination to make everything right with her as soon 
as I was on the stage. 


EH When eight o'clock came my heart was in a wild 
flutter and I wondered that Mother did not notice my 
perturbation. Father sat reading his paper, Louise was 
playing with her doll, and Frank had gone on an errand. 

said ‘‘good-night”’ at a quarter after eight, and stole 
upstairs. Father had clinched my determination to go by 
a laughing remark. ‘‘ Mother tells me you have fine-lady 
feelings now, Margaret,’’ he had said as I bade him good- 
night. I did not answer. There was no use. He would 
understand soon enough. 

I pulled the valise from under the bed and crept down the 
stairs, and in a moment I found myself out in the winter 
night. The stars looked so cold, so unfriendly, and the chill 
struck so sharply through me that I felt like a little girl 
again who knew nothing about being misunderstood, and 
who wanted only her mother’s arms. But I thought of 
Daisy and went down the dark street. I grew more fright- 
ened, but there was no other way open for me, I knew, so on 
I went. 

I had to pass a little park, and I could make out figures 
reclining on the seats: figures with hands thrust deep into 
pockets and huddled down on the benches. I remembered 
that Mother had told me not to pass the park even in 
daytime, and my heart pounded furiously. 

Suddenly in the light of a flickering lamp I saw one of the 
figures rise and come toward me. I do not believe now that 
the man even saw me, but he seemed a terrible menace then. 
I was so frightened that I stood quite still and shut my eyes, 
afraid that if I watched the coming figure I should scream. 

After what seemed hours I opened my eyes, staring 
straight ahead. I heard footsteps approaching; they came 
nearer and nearer, and then stopped beside me. I gasped 
and looked into the face of my brother Frank. 

He stared at me unbelievingly, and I remember he looked 
greatly like Father at that moment. I knew at once that 
he had recognized me. I couldn’t speak. 

‘* Margaret,’ he cried, ‘‘ where are you going?”’ 

I did not answer, but walked on. 

He caught me by the arm. ‘See here, Margaret,’ he 
said sternly, ‘‘what do you mean by this? Are you running 
away?” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ [ faltered; then courage came to me. “I’m going 
away with another girl who is unhappy. Please let me go; 
it’s none of your business, Frank.”’ 

‘Oh, isn’t it? Well, I rather think it is. You've got to 
come right back home.’ Then his tone became a little 
kinder. ‘‘ Where were you going, Peggy?”’ 


WES He hadn’t called me that for a year, not since I first 
knew Belle, and again I was a little trembling girl, 
desperately afraid. I began to sob and the valise fell 
from my weak grasp. He lifted it, then he took my hand 
in a good-fellowship clasp. There was little of tenderness 
in it, but, oh, so much protection! 

‘We were going to a hotel downtown,’ I said, ‘‘and then 
we were going to be fine actresses. Maybe you’d have been 
proud of me some day.” 

‘*Maybe,” he said shortly; ‘‘but you’re going home now.’ 

I couldn’t say anything. I think I wanted to go home 
very much, and we turned and went back slowly. ‘If they 
haven’t missed you,” he said, ‘‘I won’t say anything. You 
can run upstairs.” 

‘“‘Frank,”’ I said then, ‘‘they don’t understand me— 
I have an awfully sensitive nature—I’m very highly 
organized ——”’ 

““Oh, go on!” he said briefly, ‘‘talk about not being 
understood! Are you a Lady Gwendolyn? Now here we 
are at the door. I’m going back to attend to that friend of 
yours and send her home too.” 

He opened the front door of our house. ‘‘Is that you, 
Frank?’’ Mother called from the dining-room. 

‘*Yes,”” he answered; then he turned to me and his voice 
was very kind as he whispered: “‘ Now, Peggy, run along 
upstairs, and—little girl’’—he hesitated a moment—‘‘ you 
say your prayers as soon as you get there. Do you hear?” 
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NDREW MARSHALL and his wife were sitting on 
opposite sides of the library table, just as they had 
sat for some thousands of evenings. She was in the 

rocking-chair he had bought her when their daughter Rose 
was a baby, darning some linen; and as she bent her head 
toward the lamp the light brought out little hollows of gold 
in the brown of her hair. As she knotted serious brows 
in an effort to adjust her eyes to the delicate needlework 
Marshall mechanically pushed the lamp a little closer to her, 
and she as mechanically relaxed her lips into a little smile of 
thanks. Inamoment she pushed the lamp nearer him again 
so that he should not strain his sight over his newspaper. 

Upstairs, quick footsteps pattered back and forth, and 
now and then a snatch of gay soprano song floated down. 
These feminine sounds were occasionally 
deepened by a masculine whistle, inter- 
rupted at intervals by rumbling growls. 

Presently a youth’s voice shouted accus- 
ingly and sternly: ‘‘ Rose, what did you 
do with my best white cravat?” 

Mrs. Marshall lowered her darning and 
raised her head. ‘‘I wonder why Aleck 
always thinks Rose takes his things,” she 
murmured; ‘just because she once bor- 
rowed ——”’ 

‘Well, if Ted did it I’ll break his neck,” 
stated the voice. 

‘‘T wonder,” began Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘if 
Ted ——” 

‘All right, I’ve found it, and I’ll over- 
look the matter this time,’’ shouted 
Aleck. 

Mrs. Marshall leaned back in her chair. 

‘Queer thing,”’ said Marshall; ‘‘I over- 
looked the front page of this paper. It 
seems that three hundred men have been 
lost in a mine accident.” 

‘*Really!’” murmured Mrs. Marshall 
vaguely. ‘‘I hope Ted isn’t in the Y 
kitchen getting another helping of dessert 4s 
from Bridget. She can’t refuse that child 
anything.” She rose from her chair. i 


and pattering steps were heard on the 
stairs; then the library door was dashed 
open and Rose and Aleck struggled for 
precedence into the room. 8 

“Children!”” reproved Mrs. Marshall 
mechanically. 

“TI don’t think myself it’s a nice 
entrance for a girl who thinks she’s grown 
up,” said Aleck loftily. 

“There you go—Adam,” charged Rose 
(her name was Rosamond, but every one 
called her Rose except on special occa- 
sions). ‘‘Putitallon me. You began it. 
I just wanted to get down quick so that 


ZH At that moment thumping steps 4 
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Father could take a look at my new dress ) 
before you hurried me off to the party. A 
Do you like it, Father?”’ 4 


“T think it’s too long,’’ said Mrs. 
Marshall crisply. ‘I’ve a great mind to 
put a tuck in it.” 

Rose pouted, but even a peevish ex- 
pression could not make her face look 
anything but lovely. Her bright hair 
was bound about by a blue ribbon just 
the color of her eyes; a delicate under- 
flush came and went over her face and 
throat. A poet looking at her would 
have thought of the faint pink of baby 
hepaticas or windflowers or other young 
spring growths. Her red lips ended in 
little puckering lines that seemed to 
point the route to her dimples. 

‘““All the other girls had dresses that 
long when they were sixteen,” said Aleck, 
‘and Rose is nearly eighteen. Really, 
Father, none of the ‘co-eds’ have dresses 
as short as Rose’s.”’ 

Marshall’s lips crumpled into an 
amused pucker as he looked at his son. 
Aleck was taking his first college year 
away from home, and during the various 
holidays and week-ends he had spent with his family 
Marshall had noticed a steady transition from his more cr 
less unconscious acceptance of himself as part of the family 
to his exceedingly conscious view of himself as a separate 
personality of considerable importance. 


GFP Aleck marked the expression and said bluntly: “I 
can't help getting new standards. 
in-the-muds, this family.” 

‘“What’s this?” asked Marshall sternly. 

““Yes, we are, too, Father,’’ said Rose. ‘‘Come along, 
now, Aleck,” she added, as her brother began to retreat 
toward the door; ‘you might just as well stand by me now 
as any time, and we'll tell them.” 

Marshall folded his paper and laid it aside on the table 
with marked deliberation. ‘‘This is getting interesting,” 
he said. 


We are regular stick- 
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Rose flushed. ‘I can’t help it, Father,” she said firmly; 
“T’m the only girl in the whole town—well, in the academy, 
anyway—whose mother makes her dresses. It’s not as if we 
couldn’t afford it.” 

“Your mother likes to sew for you,”’ said Marshall, as if 
that settled the question. 

Mrs. Marshall’s lips quivered. ‘I always made your 
dresses for you since you were a baby, and ——” 

‘But, Mother,” said Rose, ‘‘my things haven’t the style 
the other girls’ have. This is the very first gown I ever had 
that I didn’t feel home-made in.” 

“T think you’re talking nonsense,” said Marshall. 

“Tt’s just like Rosamond to begin on her clothes and get 
the whole thing bungled,” said Aleck. ‘‘’Tisn’t just her 
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dresses; but we ought to have a pool table in the attic and 
gymnastic things for me and the kid. Why, Ted’d be twice 


S» 


the kid he is if he could practice at home. 

‘‘We're the only people in town that have carpets instedd 
of rugs,’’ stated Rosamond. ‘‘They’re not sanitary, any- 
how. You see, Mother, you and Father are so old that you 
don’t care whether you have pretty things to look at or not, 
but Aleck and I have all our lives before us and we want to 
have a good time. He’s going to get himself put up at the 
Country Club when he’s of age, and then I suppose we'll be 
in things more. Still, when there are things you and Father 
could help about 2 

Marshall interrupted her. ‘‘ You’ve said about all that 
two old fogies like your mother and myself can assimilate 
in one evening.” 

Rosamond flung herself on his knee. ‘Father, you’re a 
dear except when you try to do the heavy-parent act,”” she 


said. ‘‘ You don’t understand, because it is so long since you 
were our ages.” 

“T see certain disadvantages in being nineteen,’ 
Marshall, looking with some disfavor on his son. 

Rosamond flashed a hopeless glance at her brother which 
meant: ‘‘We can never teach them anything.’” Then she 
gave her father a light kiss and went over to her mother. “I 
know my little baby clothes were lovely, Mumsey,” she 
murmured penitently. ‘‘But I’m grown up now, and—and 
can’t we stay at the party till twelve tonight? No one but 
ourselves ever has to leave at half-past ten.” 

‘IT don’t know—half-past eleven, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Marshall abstractedly—a concession which caused Rosa- 
mond to stare at her in amaze; she had made her request 
without any expectation of its being 
granted. 

‘““Good-by,” called the girl; ‘we're 
going to get Charlie Acton on the way. 
Come along, Aleck.” 

“Where is your coat?’ asked Mrs. 
Marshall, following the two to the door. 

“‘On the banister; and a scarf for my 
head. Good-by, people.” 

The front door closed behind them. 
Mrs. Marshall peered through the hall 
window after them for a moment. Then 
she went into the kitchen where a little 
dark boy, who looked like a pocket edition 
of Aleck, sat on a chair near the pantry, 
prattling to the cook. He wiped his 
mouth hastily as his mother entered. 

““You’ve been asking for more dessert, 
Ted,” asserted Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘and I 
told you what would happen if you did 
that again. Bridget, I told you fy 

‘“Aw, sure, Mrs. Marshall, all I gave 
him you could put in your thimble and 
plenty to spare. He got the smallest 
dish at supper, annyhow.” 

‘No fairy stories tonight,’ said Mrs. 


said 





3 Marshall, ‘‘and to bed with you this 
minute!”’ 
‘““Why—now, I—I ” whined Ted, 


and he tramped, loudly complaining, up 
the back stairs. 


WWZS5 Mrs. Marshall went back to the 
library and sat down by her husband; and 
he held his paper and she her work as they 
had done so many thousands of times 
before. Yet now they were acutely aware 
of each other and also uncomfortably 
self-conscious. Marshall only pretended 
to read; his wife took several wry stitches 
and then ripped them out with little 
nervous strokes. Although both Rose 
and Aleck had acted as if they were mak- 
ing pioneer complaints it was not the first 
time they had shown discontent with the 
ways of their parents. 

Marshall suddenly crumpled up the 
newspaper. ‘‘Your complexion is quite 
as good as Rose’s,”’ he said irrelevantly; 
“if anything your color is better.” 

His wife blushed with pleasure. It was 
ten years since he had paid her a com- 
pliment. ‘Oh, no,”’ she said; ‘‘my color 
is too strong; it hasn’t that wild-rose 
youthful tint of Rose’s. The children 
think we are terribly old, Andrew.” 

He looked at her reflectively. ‘‘ You’re 
thirty-nine and I’m forty-two,” he said. 

“Well,” she replied in an unsatisfied 
way, for his remark*had not solved any- 
thing for her. ‘‘Rose went to that Mrs. 
Arlington, that relative of Mr. Acton’s 
who is keeping house for him, to get ideas 
about the making of this dress of hers,” 
she began again. ‘‘ Mrs. Arlington’s 

e every day of my age, but she dresses like 

a girl of sixteen. I suppose [ must call 

on her, but I don’t want to.” 

“Tt doesn’t make her look any younger 
than she is,’ Marshall returned. ‘Ot 
course, she is slimmer than you are Re 
‘““No such thing,” said Mrs. Marshall, with as much 

sharpness as her tender voice was capable of toward her 
husband. ‘It’s just that I won’t wear these awful new- 
fangled clothes that make you look the same width from 
crown to sole, and it would take a mind reader to find your 
waist.” 

‘Well, I don’t know anything about it,’’ said Marshall. 

As he glanced at his crumpled newspaper, she said: 
‘‘Even little Ted asked me the other day if I was always 
going to have black silk for my best dress. I wonder if 
other people’s children are as critical as ours.” 

Marshall rose from his seat and walked over to her side 
of the table, where he stood looking down upon her. A fine, 
broad-shouldered man he was, with strong black hair, alert 
eyes and flexible mouth. She glanced up at him; even in 
her vague distress of the moment she was conscious of a 
feeling of pride in him. 
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As her eyes left his face he asked slowly: ‘‘ Well, what 
is it? Are the children getting away from us?” 

Tears came into his wife’s pretty blue eyes. ‘‘ They 
don’t come to me for advice or help so much as they 
did,” she said. ‘‘Even Ted prefers to consult Aleck: 
he adores Aleck; and I sometimes think Rose—why, 
when I give her advice I have heard her say, ‘I'll see 
what Cousin Georgia Crane thinks about it.’ And 
Georgia is unmarried, though she is thirty, and she has 
had no experience, mewed up as she was with her father 
till he died last week.” 


223 Marshall began to pace up and down the room. 
His wife watched him a little anxiously; it was so out 
of their habit to talk in the evening. Life was such a 
settled thing for them that she felt some alarm at her 
husband’s unwonted gravity. 

‘Look here,”’ he said at last. ‘‘Aren’t we at all at 
fault? I’ve been thinking things over for some time 
now—didn’t just know how to bring them to a head in 
my own mind; didn’t know how to talk to you about 
it all. But I’m far from satisfied with myself,’ 

‘‘Why, I’m sure,” bridled Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘there’s not 
another man in town who has done what you have. 
You’ve a comfortable fortune that you made honestly all 
yourself; you’re president of the ice company, and ——” 
” “That's it; we’ve said this all before, and that we’ve 
worked hard. Maybe that’s what’s the matter with us. 
We hadn’t a penny when we married, and we had to work. 
It’s all wrong—the young American man’s notion that 
he'll make his money first and then enjoy life. If you 
don’t enjoy life as you go along you'll not enjoy it after 
your money’s made. I’m young yet, and strong, but I’m 
as stale as if I were eighty. It bores me to talk about 
anything but business; I hate to go anywhere; if | can’t 
work I want to sleep.” 

“But, Andrew ——” 

“No, wait; don’t defend us. What do I care about 
politics? I hardly ever vote unless some one drags me off 
to register. I don’t care what’s going on in town or in 
the world any more than you do. Tonight, when I told 
you about those three hundred miners, you merely 
wondered if Ted had been overeating. Just think what 
that catastrophe means: three hundred widows; hundreds 
of children who'll never get a chance to overeat, who'll 
go to work at Ted’s age and get all the strength ripped 
out of them before they have men’s bones.” 

“Oh, Andrew,” she cried, ‘‘I never thought what it 
meant!” 

‘‘No, because you never think of anything but the 
house and the children, and I think only of my family 
and my work. The result is that our children are grow- 
ing away from us. I tell you, Margaret, to hold the 
respect of your children as well as their love you've got to 
be bigger souled than they are. They have to see that 
your neighbors and the community need you, too; that 
you count in the life of the town and of the world.” 

‘But that means that we’d have to work harder than 
ever,’ protested Mrs. Marshall. 

“Not at all; it would mean that we should have to 
put less time on our own personal affairs, and that you 
would have to organize your work more compactly. 
Good gracious, Margaret, look at us; at what we are and 
what we do!” 

‘I’m sure we entertain people at dinner three or four 
times a year.” 

‘‘That’s too little; and besides we look on it as a duty 
and are thankful when it’s done. Our social relations 
with every one under the canopy are purely mechanical.” 

“If putting rugs on the floor and trying to be interested 
when some neighbor comes in and tells me how many 
different kinds of operations her cousin in New York has 
had means winning me back the faith my babies had in 
me ten years ago,” said Mrs. Marshall, with a kind of 
tearful energy, ‘I’m ready toreform. I want to feel they 
are mine.” 

“It won’t be like making a pudding,” he said; ‘‘we 
can’t do it in a minute and have it over.” 

He looked at her face, a bit too unthinking, at her 
blue eyes, a trifle dull, and at her plump, unfashionably 
clothed figure. Yes, she would have far to go. Then, 
suddenly, he saw in her the slender, yielding, devoted 
girl who had turned her back on youth and gayety for 
him almost twenty years before. He was not demonstra- 
tive, but he bent over and kissed the top of her smooth 
head. 

“We'll do it together,” he said, ‘“‘the way we used to 
wash the dishes that first year.” 


Il 


ARSHALL went back to his seat at the other side 
of the table a little shamefaced, and unfolded his 
crumpled paper. 

Presently Mrs. Marshall said: ‘‘I believe I have read 
somewhere that carpets really are unsanitary. I suppose 
if we get rugs we might as well have the whole house 
decorated. We'll do it for Rose’s birthday, and give her 
a party, too.” 

Marshall laughed and looked at his wife appreciatively. 
“Trust you to go ahead when you once get started,” he 
said. 

““Georgia Crane has a lot of magazines about furnish- 
ings, and so on,’”’ she went on. ‘She told me once that | 
ought to put this place in the hands of a decorator.”’ 

“You said a few minutes back,’’* began Marshall, 
“‘that Georgia had had no experience of life ‘ 

‘How could she, taking care of sick parents ever since 
she was twenty?” 

‘“All the same, she reads a lot and hears a lot. She 
knows what’s going on in the town and in the world. 

3y-the-way, when did you see her last ?”’ 

‘“‘ Not since the day of the funeral,’ said Mrs. Marshall 
guiltily. ‘‘You see I’ve been making Ted’s new 
shirts —’? 

“Yes; and I heard him grumbling to Rose because he 
couldn’t buy them ready-made as the other little boys 
did,”’ said Marshall. ‘I tell you what, Margaret, when 
you go to Chicago to see about your decorating take him 
along and have some made to order for him at the best 
tailor’s in the place. That'll leave Ted gasping. But 
about Georgia?” 

“Yes, | know,” said Mrs. Marshall remorsefully; ‘‘ but 
plenty of the neighbors must be running in. It isn’t 
that I don’t like her, though I’ve never forgiven her for 
saying ten years ago that you were a stick-in-the-mud.” 


“The same delicate term our son now uses. Well, just 
now I think I was and am. She was probably trying to 
do for us then what the children are now. Well, she’s a 
plucky girl, and I hope she’ll begin to have a bit of fun at 
last.” 

“She'll be lost without those sick parents to care for,” 
said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘I must say she was always gentle 
and loving to them if she did take it out on the rest of us. 
I wonder if Ted is asleep yet? Perhaps he was hungry. 
It was date pudding, anyway, and dates are healthful. 
What are you smiling at?”’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’’ said Marshall. 

She surveyed him intently, and then she flushed a 
little. ‘‘Oh, I see; you think I pulled away too quickly 
from Georgia’s concerns and went back to my own incon- 
sequential family. Dear me, a ring! I do hope nothing 
has happened to the children.” 

‘There you are,” said Marshall. “If a ring comes at 
our door in the evening and the children are out it is 
some one with bad news about them. If ——”’ 

“Hush!” cautioned Mrs. Marshall. She held her work 
suspended and inclined her ear toward the door while she 
followed Bridget’s heavy tread down the hall. 

Bridget opened the door, and in a moment said: “ Yes, 
sorr; will you step this way?” 

‘‘A caller!’”” murmured Mrs. Marshall surprisedly; 
‘why, it’s nine o'clock!” 


WZ The door was opened by Bridget, and thena young 
man appeared, hesitating a moment on the threshold. 
Ile was so tall and broad that he dwarfed the doorway. 
The effect of strength conveyed by his figure was borne 
out by a shelflike chin and jutting forehead; but his 
eyes and mouth were singularly gentle, and, although he 
must have been well on in the late twenties, there was 
something very boyish in his rings of light curly hair, 
and in his voice as he said tentatively: ‘‘ May—may I 
come in?” 

“Why, it’s Wentworth,” said Marshall, rising. ‘“‘ You 
remember Mr. Wentworth, Margarct, the new secretary 
of the ice company?” 

Mrs. Marshall offered her hand. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” she 
said. ‘‘We met one day after church, though we have not 
spoken to each other since. I’m glad you’ve come to see 
us, Mr. Wentworth.” 

‘‘Have a seat,” said Marshall, pushing forward a chair. 

“Thank you. It’s very late to call, 1 know,” said 
Wentworth. ‘ But, you see, your blinds were up.”” He 
nodded toward the library window. 

‘‘So they are,” cried Mrs. Marshall, rising. ‘No, 
Andrew, let me doit; you pull them too hard. I suppose 
it’s the first time in ten years this has happened.” 

‘I’m glad they were,’’ said Marshall heartily, “if it is 
to that fact that we owe your call.” 

‘““T’ve moved from the hotel,’’ said Wentworth, ‘‘and 
have prevailed on your next-door neighbor to take me to 
board. I went there only today. I was sitting down- 
stairs in their parlor listening to encomiums on their 
heating-plant, their table, my bedroom, the view and 
the neighbors. All the time I kept glancing in here, and 
it seemed so homelike ——”’ 

Mrs. Marshall looked at him with real sympathy. 
‘“‘It must have been unendurable at the hotel,” she said. 
“Their cooking tastes as if everything had been boiled 
together.” 

“It’s not the cooking so much as the institutional feel- 
ing. I couldn’t make even my bedroom seem a lived-in 
place, to say nothing of the public parlors.” 


ZS Mrs. Marshall looked at him again with increasing 
interest. When he had first come she had assumed that he 
was there to talk business with her husband. She had 
supposed that, after a few polite remarks made purposely 
to include her, the two men would begin to talk of their 
own concerns and leave her to her sewing. But evidently 
Wentworth had come to see them both. Her heart 
warmed to him; he wanted to be neighborly; he was 
young, and lonesome for a bit of family life. Here was 
her own chance to live the larger life of which her hus- 
band had been speaking, and it would not be difficult, 
either, for this was a likable man. She had heard her 
husband speak of him, and she remembered that he was 
from the East and had come quite a stranger to their 
little city. 

‘‘Have you met many people yet, Mr. Wentworth?” 
she asked. 

“Not many. This work I am in now is new to me in 
some particulars and I’ve been rather sticking to it. But 
I joined the Country Club last month, and some of the 
men have called. By-the-way, Mr. Marshall, they think 
you ought to belong.” 

“Oh, yes, they used to approach me years ago,” said 
Marshall. 

‘“‘T understood that they wanted you to be a charter 
member.” 

““Yes,’’ said Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘but that was ten years 
ago. The children were little then; I could not have 
gone with him much, and Mr. Marshall didn’t care to 
go without me.” 

‘Perhaps I shouldn’t reveal it,’”’ remarked Wentworth, 
‘‘but Mr. Acton has already proposed you, and four of 
the other directors of our company have seconded your 
nomination.” 

Marshall and his wife looked at each other. They 
remembered Aleck’s wish that he were old enough to 
belong, and his tacit assumption that his father would 
never be a member. 

“‘That’s very nice. I think I’ll accept,’’ said Marshall. 
‘“‘We’ve more time now, Mrs. Marshall and I, and the 
youngsters would like it.”’ 

“I saw your daughter there the other day with young 
Charlie Acton,” said Wentworth. ‘She playsa very good 
game of tennis, doesn’t she?” 

‘For a girl, yes,’ agreed Marshall. 

‘For any one, I should say,’’ amended Wentworth. 
‘*That’s one splendid thing about the girls here: they’re 
nearly all athletic, or at least healthy. As I walk along 
the streets of Gresham nine out of every ten women I 
pass seem strong.” 

‘‘T suppose where there are fewer than twenty thousand 
people there’s plenty of fresh air,” said Mrs. Marshall. 
‘*And the habits of the people are good.” 

‘*Go on, Margaret,” said Marshall, smiling; ‘‘and the 
prices are low, especially of rents, and there’s no snob- 
bery and no civic corruption.” 


She smiled gently, as she always did when her husband 
teased her. 

‘‘As to corruption,’’ began Wentworth, ‘‘I’m afraid— 
but then I don’t know that I should have come here with 
idealistic notions about the conduct of a small city.” 

Mrs. Marshall glanced at her husband with rather a 
bewildered expression, but his face did not enlighten her. 

‘To tell the truth,” he confessed, ‘‘I don’t know much 
except the surface of our town.” 

‘‘But nothing does go on beneath the surface, does it?” 
asked Mrs. Marshall. ‘All the men are honest, aren’t 
they? The boys Aleck associates with are surely brought 
up by honorable fathers.” 

Marshall flashed her a smile. ‘‘ You know there may 
be two standards, Margaret: one for home and one for 
business.” 


243 Wentworth began to tell them of some of his experi- 
ences as precinct captain in a city ward. He was in the 
midst of one when suddenly Mrs. Marshall caught the 
sound of quick, light steps running up the front walk. 

“That can’t be Rose home already?” she said, inter- 
rupting Wentworth. 

The front door opened, and was shut with a nervous 
slam. The steps hurried down the hall, and the library 
door was pushed quickly ajar. A small, dark, pretty 
woman, with large, tired eyes, colorless cheeks and 
careworn lips, entered. She had clumsily wound a scarf 
about her head; she had evidently slipped on her jacket 
hastily, and she was gloveless. 

““Why, Georgia!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Marshall. 

“T ought to have knocked,” said Georgia in a sweet, 
high voice. ‘But I forgot. That light dazzles me; I 
can hardly see you ——”’ She made an uncertain step 
forward; then she suddenly burst into tears and hid her 
face against Mrs. Marshall’s shoulder. ‘‘I can’t help it, 
Margaret,” she sobbed. ‘I can’t stay in that big house 
alone. I’m afraid. I keep seeing them—Father and 
Mother. I keep hearing them call to me in the night. 
They—they tap on the windows! Take me in, if only for 
a day or two; I won’t be much trouble.” 

Mrs. Marshall put comforting arms about Georgia, 
and glanced with pitiful eyes at the men, who were 
standing up, sympathetic but embarrassed. 

“You poor girl!”’ she crooned. ‘You shall stay, 
indeed; all the time you want; till summer if you wish. 
We'd all love to have you. You shall have the spare 
room with the rosebud wall paper, and the nice, frilly 
canopy on the bed.” j 

She motioned to the men to let her pass, and tenderly 
led Georgia upstairs. When she had tucked her in bed 
and watched till she was asleep’she went downstairs 
again. Wentworth had gone with regrets that he could 
not tell her good-by. 

‘He is a nice young man,” she said. Then she added: 
“T think I'll really keep Georgia the rest of the winter 
and all spring. She can’t be more than three years older 
than Mr. Wentworth, can she?”’ : 

Marshall raised an admonitory finger. 

“No, I wasn’t thinking of that at all; not really, you 
know,” said Mrs. Marshall hastily. ‘I am just think- 
ing that our excursions into life outside our immediate 
family have begun rather rapidly.” 


Il 


RS. MARSHALL sat in her rocking-chair on the 

ample porch of her low, wide house, her eyes resting 
vaguely on the vines and climbing roses that partly 
screened her from the street. She was thinking whim- 
sically that the sheltered porch was symbolic of her new 
attitude toward her home and the world; she could 
command the street and the world, and yet could be 
hidden, too, in the haven of home. It was her quiet 
time of the day—the long afternoon hour just before 
Marshall returned. 

The click of feet sounded in the doorway behind her, 
and Georgia came out on the porch. Her three months 
with the Marshalls had taken the tired look from her 
beautiful eyes and given her face a long-lost roundness. 
She dressed in white, a fact which various conservative 
Gresham ladies deplored, since she had so recently lost her 
father; but, as Georgia said to Mrs. Marshall, she had 
spent ten years in mourning while her parents were ill, and 
now, with the help of Rose and Aleck, she was trying to 
magic back her lost youth. : 

She dropped into a chair beside Mrs. Marshall with 
that pleasant sense of familiar companionship which 
precludes the necessity of making conversation. She 
looked up and down the wide streets with a sense of 
happy leisure. 

‘“T can’t tell you how good it is, Margaret, to be sitting 
quietly here,”’ she said at last, ‘‘ without that tense feeling 
that somebody needs something from me, and that | 
have no right to have an easy mind.” 

Mrs. Marshall smiled with sympathetic understanding. 

‘“Where are Rose and Aleck?’’ asked Georgia. 

‘“They’ve gone to the florist’s. Rose felt that they 
needed a few more American Beauties for tonight, and 
Charlie Acton promised to see that they came. He said 
that if it was necessary he would take his father’s auto- 
mobile and drive to Camden for them. They have a 
splendid florist’s place there. I don’t think that John 
Acton ought to let that boy have an automobile practi- 
cally all his own, do you? It does seem so extravagant.” 

‘Oh, John Acton can afford it!”’ said Georgia; and Mrs. 
Marshall reflected that Georgia never lost an opportunity 
of championing Acton. 

‘Rose is tremendously happy that you are giving her 
this dance at the Country Club,”’ went on Georgia. ‘She 
takes a lot of joy out of the fact that none of the other 
girls has ever had a party there, particularly a kind of 
coming-out party.” 


NZS Mrs. Marshall suppresseda sigh. It had hurt hera 
little that Rose had chosen to have her party at the club 
rather than in her own home, where she had grown from 
childhood to girlhood. Marshall had laughed and said 
that Rose’s wish was only natural; she was still too 
thoroughly under the glamour of the family’s recent 
membership in the club to wish to have her first real 
dance in her own tame home. 

‘‘Here comes Mr. Wentworth,” said Georgia. 
tall he is! He’s late 
think.” 


“How 
fifteen minutes late, I should 
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The Wedding in “The Love of Life” Company 


The Story of a Courtship on the Stage 


By Louise Closser Hale, Author of “The Actress: A Romance of the Theatre,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 





“They Had About Decided on a Dressing-Bag Full of the 
Kind of Bottles Which Hold Nothing” 


Part Two: Ill 


T WAS more than a desire to escape from the Dutch 

supper in row B which prompted Elizabeth Burr to stop 

at the ‘‘Star’’ room when the curtain was rung down, 
and beg that this ‘‘last night” might be spent with Marcia 
and the company, even though it took some fine conniv- 
ing. ‘For, of course, you won’t go off in a corner together 
tonight,’ Elizabeth suggested; ‘‘ you'll have the decency to 
have your supper with the rest of them 

The leading woman hesitated. More than of all the 
nights since she and Bob had withdrawn their chairs from 
the general table after the play—which de- 
parture was so gradual that they had no recol- 
lection of the beginning of it, but the other 
players could have told them: they knew the 
signs—more than of all those nights did she 
wish to have this last one with him alone. 
Never again would the two go through their 
age-long partings; through their sudden recon- 
sidering to eat a little more as Marcia gathered 
up her wraps; through their lingerings outside 
the doors of the hotel, since it was not proper 
to linger in the corridor outside her room. 
These good-bys till the morrow were the most 
exquisite sensation of Bob’s courtship. 


WZE5 Elizabeth noticed the embarrassment 
and shook her vigorously, unselfishly screening 
real desire to be among them by adopting an 
attitude of selfishness. ‘‘ All right,’’ said she, 
“leave me to my fate. Let me be ‘Dutch 
suppered.’ Let me be put to bed at twelve, 

and wakened up at eight to see the little dar- 
lings drive off in the kindergarten wagon. 

You sha’n’t have that joy anyway, if you can 
tare into Bob’s eyes for an hour or so, with no 
one watching you except everybody in the 
restaurant.” 

’Lizbeth! We must make arrangements. 
30b and I’ve barely talked of them = 
‘Oh, go on! Perhaps I’ll see something of 

you after you're married. I suppose I sha’n’'t 
be invited to the ceremony; you'll want him 
all alone. I’m surprised you are going to let 
the minister come in. Can’t he officiate the 
other side the folding doors? Of course there’ll 
be a ‘back parlor’! Heavens, don’t I know 
them —’’ her mind recurring not to the 
clergy, but to the interior arrangement of 
homes throughout the Western Circuit. “im 
going to one right now.’ 

‘Hello, Miss Burr, we’re all out here,” 
came a jocular voice from the entrance to the 
hallway. 

Elizabeth and Marcia gripped hands in mock horror. 
“It’s too late,’’ said the guest of honor; ‘“‘ nothing you could 
say now would save me from the supper.” 

‘I’m so sorry, dear,’’ whispered Marcia, pressing her 
cheek against her friend’s. 

“Farewell, my love; light of my life, farewell,’ 
Elizabeth under her breath; 
a dungeon cell.’”’ 

‘Miss Burr-r-r?”’ still more jocularly the voice rose. 

‘Hear it?” said the guest of honor. ‘That’s my host, 
and I don’t know his name. Good-night, dear girl; I’ll be 
over in the morning.” 

“Come early, do.” 

“You bet I will!’”’? And Elizabeth stepped into the hallway. 


” 
quoted 
‘for crimes unknown I go to 


\&43 The scene on the stage had been ‘‘struck,”” leaving 
a great empty space which was dimly lighted by a single 
gasjet. In the center of the gloom stood the 
‘Dutch supper’’ endeavoring to be gay, but a 
little awed by their surroundings. They all had 
been on the stage of the Opera House before; 
they had danced. in the 
Kirmess for the benefit 
of the‘‘ Little Mothers,”’ 
and had been in the 
tableaux for the good 
of the G. A. R. But 
that was holidaying; 
tonight they found a 
severity in the stripped 
stage, a businesslike 
quality, and a dignity 
which they had not 
been wont to associate 
with theatrical life. 
Elizabeth herself, 
standing in the hallway, 
looking out under 
straight black brows 
at the crowd of would- 
be merrymakers, her 
garments simply cut, 
was indicative of amore 







serious side to a profession which they had thought all 
tinsel. As the procession moved out the large-hatted 
soubrette dashed past them—she had hurried up to do so. 

‘Now that’s my idea of an actress,’’ said Number Seven, 
row B, to Number Six. He was wishing the large-hatted one 
could be invited also. But his idea was wrong. For the 
soubrette was wishing, too, that she could be asked out to 
the supper, and Miss Burr was devoutly wishing that she 
could change places with her. 


22 Marcia was the last woman to leave, as she waited 
for Deemster. Actresses do not ‘‘wash up”’ as carefully as 
men do after the play, deferring their ablutions, beyond a 
cleansing with cold cream, until they reach their hotel 
rooms, when hot water is demanded—and sometimes 
received. The skin of a player is at its prettiest after the 
performance, as Marcia knew. The rouge was not entirely 
cleansed from her skin, there was still a soft,.smeared blue 
around her lids which glistened from the oil of the cream, 
adding tenderness to her eyes; and the heavy braids of her 
ash-blond hair which almost entirely covered her delicate 
head had roughed up into an aureole of little curls. Although 
her features were classic they were not large, and while 
tall, the bones of her body were so small that she escaped 
the hardness of many blond women of conventional type. 
Deemster thought her entirely sweet when he found her 
waiting for him, with the little knot of flowers, which he 
managed to procure for her in every town, tucked into the 
fur at her throat. Marcia—and the others—felt it to be the 
last proof of devotion, this gift of flowers. But Bob, whose 
custom it was to search madly for them from supper to 
‘‘making-up time,’’ took a keen joy in doing this. Effort 


meant much to him, 
and he loved any ex 
penditure of strength 

for her. 

There was no restaurant connected with the hotel; but 
the stage hands had given them the address of an “Oyster 
Saloon,”’ and, avoiding this place carefully, they took the 
advice of Miss Burr’s nameless host, and sought a revolv- 
ing glass ball on a pole lighted from inside, which marked 
the ‘“‘ Bon Ton.” 

The rest of the company had foregathered; some of the 
men were at little side tables, but most of them were seated 
together, and were ordering simple luncheons of bread 
and milk, sandwiches or oyster stews. They looked up 


and nodded as the lovers came in, but did not widen the 
circle by crowding up their chairs, although Mrs. Flew- 


wellin’s ‘‘ Well, dearie, 


"as Marcia passed, was comple ted, 
in a lower tone, as she 
told the comedy old 
man that it wasn't 
etiquette to sit alone 
with a gentleman on 
the night before she 
married him, and that 
she was surprised at 
Marc la. 

The first old man re 
plied that if ‘‘the pro- 
fession’’ were going in 
for etiquette he'd like 
to get a job at sawing 
wood; and the juvenile 
murmured that he 
thought he might do 
very well at ‘‘sawing 
wood,” but stonilyv 
denied the statement 
when charged with it. 

Marcia and Bob sat 
back of the stove look- 
ing into each other’s 
eyes for a good three 
minutes. It did not 


“What? Why, 20b, Here 
the iene e 


seem any time at all to them; but the waiter, who stood 
by filliping crumbs from the table with his thumb and 
second finger, thought the crack of doom could not be 
delayed very much longer. 
“We ought to have a nice supper,’ 
“Your eyes get black at night, Marcia.” 
“Do they? All right, let us. Perhaps you don’t like 
them black, Bob.” : 
“You know I do. If they were pale pink I should love 
them. What have jyou, waiter ?”’ 
‘“We have * said the waiter. 
“T think, Bob, you should always wear dark ties. I like 
that one immensely.” 
‘* Nice oyster stews ——”’ 
“Do you, dear? Wish I could wear it for the great 
event. 
‘*—Or p’raps some beans ——”’ 
a " But you can’t, Bob. You must wear a w hite one.’ 
—An’ there’s fried steak 
“White? I'll feel like a fish out of water.” 
‘““No, no fish,” said the waiter. 
“What? Why, Bob, here is the waiter. What have you, 
waiter ad : 
“Would a nice oyster stew please you, I: idy is 
. “Will you wear something white, Marcia? 
—Or eggs ——”’ 
“Ok, no, dear! You must wear a light tie, and I’ ll wear 
my old clothes, but carry a bouquet. Oh, Bob —— 
—Or beans —— 
“What is it, girl?” 
‘—Or steak any way you ——”’ 
‘*See how I’m planning!”’ 


* said Bob finally. 














“ The Tear-Stained Baby Clung to the Girl's Hand 
Until the Minister Placed it in Deemster’s”’ 






‘Of course you are. 

“I'm here all right.” 
Sob, you must give your order. Why ‘of course,’ 

cause it’s What you want?” 

‘*T said I’m here.”’ 

‘*No, Marcia, dear, it’s because it’s what you want, as 

well.” 

‘*Oh!—call the waiter, Bob,’’ said Marcia, blushing. 

In the end they had two oyster stews, although they had 
no recollection of ordering them and looked suspiciously at 
the waiter as he brought them in. There was a firmness 
about the waiter’s mouth which would suggest that he had 
taken matters into his own hands, but there was no way of 
proving this. Besides, they liked oyster stews. 


Here, waiter.” 





4H This was to have beena night of tremendous planning; 
but when Deemster reached these sober moments Marcia 
did not listen. Her evening’s work, of no great physical 
strain, so necessitated a complete abandonment to the emo- 
tions that it was difficult to pull herself into normal mental 
alertness... With hands idle, body relaxed, lids drooping 
softly, she smiled at her lover. 

30b, elemental in his ideas, stuck simply to the old 
themes. Marcia awoke when he spoke of love, slipped back 
when he talked of duty. She pretended many situation 
She saw Bob and herself ues through a blazed trail of 


success, triumphant stars, the host and “te tess of a great 
house, entertaining members of the present company, who 
stood in awe of them. When the guests departed in 


motors furnished by the host —she im: gine d them comment- 
ing on the idyllic state of this young couple—still sweet 
hearts, always sweethearts. She had “he straight to Bob 
as soon as they had gone, and rested herself entirely in 
the circle of his arms. Bob, in reality, talked steadily, his 
form erect, vigorous. It came to her plastic imagination 
that they might not always sit together this way; that 
some day there would be no broad shoulders for her to rest 
upon, no strong hands to hold hers, no strong will to guide 
hers—death might come to him! 

A tear of agony rolled down her cheek. Bob, seeing 

broke off, and boldly reached for her hands. ‘Why, 
dear heart, you needn’t play a part if it is bad. Just 
travel with me anyway.” 
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Marcia withdrew her hands to cover her face. ‘‘ Bob,”’ 
he heard faintly behind those barriers to her telltale eyes, 
“IT haven’t heard a word you said. But I know I love 
you, and I love you, and I love you.”’ 

Deemster’s own eyes blazed with happiness. ‘‘ Marcia, 
you never spoke like this before.” 

The girl lifted her hands and pressed the forefingers 
against her temples, her face raised unashamed to Bob’s. 
“I’m half intoxicated, | think—on oyster stew. I’ve 
been listening to your voice, and not your words. I adore 
your voice. I’ve been watching the muscles of your fine 
throat, the way you use your big hands; you'll never 
crush me with them, will you, Bob?”’ : 

“My girl!” 

“I’ve been wondering how I could have fought against 
this marriage as I have. I felt until an hour ago that 
our good-nights were the sweetest happenings in all our 
courtship. Suddenly they seemed trivial to me. As if 
any mortal souls who loved éach other should not love 
each other wholly!” - . 

Bob leaned forward, white-lipped with earnestness. 
“*Marcia, now you are a woman.” 

“Yes, born this moment in this foolish restaurant. 
Don’t let’s plan further for the humdrum events of life. 
They'll have their place. We'll stay together, not in the 
fear that we may grow apart, but for the reason that we 
can’t live apart.” 

“Then you're not marrying me just because I want 
you so?”’ 

“No, just because I want you so—Bob! don’t, don’t— 
here is the waiter.” 


IV 


HE slam of a door and the rasp of a key withdrawn 

from its lock awoke Marcia. 

The girl was entirely mental in the morning. Through 
no pleasant day-dreams did she drift from her warm sleep 
to the realities of life. The noise lifted her from the pil- 
lows, her hands stretched out as though in protest. That 
was Bob going for the license. She knew it! She twisted 
herself out of bed and ran to her door, instinctively bent 
on stopping him. The elevator clashed as she opened 
her door; a man was passing down the corridor, and she 
closed the door again quickly. It was too late; it would 
have been too late anyway. Could any one stop Bob 
when he shut a door like that! 

She searched for her watch under her pillow, and found 
that she had slept through the breakfast hour. So much 
for emotional exhaustion. She became a little shy at the 
thought of her passion of the night before. She slipped 
on a pink-flowered dressing-gown and rang the bell. 
After three rings a boy appeared, and with an air of 
unconcern Marcia ordered up her breakfast. She would 
not admit to the boy that she was late. 

The youth was stolid; pink kimonos were nothing to 
him. ‘Too late, lady,” he uttered without expression. 

She abbreviated her meal: ‘‘ Well then, coffee, but hot. 
Couldn’t you bring that?” 

“Dunno. ’Gainst the rules.’ He did not move, 
however. 

Marcia lifted her square, silver-linked purse from the 
dressing-table. It was stuffed with bills and loose change, 
her salary for the last four weeks. <A millionaire would 
not have been so careless, but Marcia was a strolling 
player at ‘‘sixty-five a week.”” There was a musical tinkle 
to the purse, and the stern features of the lad relaxed. 

““U’ll see,” he vouchsafed. 

She did not offer him a coin: then the coffee would 
never have found its way to 57; she laid the quarter 
down expressively upon the bureau. Five cents was a 
fair tip in the Western Circuit, and the boy disappeared 
in bounds. 


24S After this Marcia called for a bath, and was not 
surprised when told that the hotel did not contain such an 
extravagance. She compromised on two pitchers of hot 
water, and had completed her ablutions by the time the 
coffee arrived—on a tin tray, in a tin pot, lukewarm, 
with granulated sugar in a basin, bearing the marks of 
dripping coffee-spoons previously thrust into it. The 
milk was in the cup—cold milk. 

Marcia sighed, and set herself to the task of drinking 
the decoction. In spite of the poppies on the wall the 
room was cheerless. The window looked upon the south, 
but the winter’s sun was soberly cloaked. And this was 
her wedding day! 

The reflection brought new possibilities to her mind. 
She hastily drained her cup, set the tray outside the door 
on the floor, and turned to her trunk, which had been put 
in her room the night before. It was the first time she 
had seen it in a week, for, according to the edicts of The 
Office, hotel trunks were to be delivered on Saturdays 
only; and, like the rest of the company, she carried 
changes of linen and fresh blouses in her theater baggage. 
The Office could not keep that from them, and “‘ give the 
show.” . 

The contents of the trunk were arranged with the 
usual order, which was more a gift of Marcia’s than an 
acquirement. The hats were in the large division on the 
top tray, held firm, not by tissue paper, for there was no 
room to be wasted, but by neatly folded underwear. In 
the second division silk-lined strips of cretonne were used 
in the place of space-absorbing boxes to keep in separate 
packets the gloves, handkerchiefs, neckwear, and a few 
pairs of silk stockings which were for great occasions. 

Marcia examined this hosiery with great care, laying 
out the most delicate pair of all. Then she turned to the 
lingerie: her face, which had begun to glow, grew wistful 
again as she drew out the simple articles, hand-made, to 
be sure, the work of her own fingers, but not the sort of 
things a girl would take pride in on this day of all days. 
From a bag in the smaller division she produced a bolt of 
fresh ribbon and a bodkin. 

“Something old and something new,”’ she murmured, 
“something borrowed and something blue. Everything 
will be old, I fear, except this blue ribbon.” 

Her work dropped in her lap, and she eyed the room 
with growing disfavor. ‘‘How mean it all is, and how 
cruel, when I so love pretty things. Why doesn’t Bob 
understand?” : 

But Bob did—as well as a man could be expected to. 
Her musings were interrupted by the entrance of a boy, 
presumably a boy, at least, for he had the legs of such, 
but with the torso and head of a white chrysanthemum 
show. Behind him trailed a chambermaid bearing several 


tall jars, and peeping over the shoulders of the two was 
Elizabeth. 

Marcia thrust her work into the top tray, rising to 
meet her guest. ‘‘ You didn’t send these flowers, did you, 
’Lizbeth?”’ she asked sternly, by way of greeting. 

Elizabeth eyed her coolly, the while pulling off her 
gloves. ‘‘Don’t fret,” she replied. ‘‘I haven’t sense 
enough to do anything like that. I met Bob just as he 
was buying out the florist, and said I’d come along to 
help you fix them. They’re for the room, of course. He 
was afraid you'd be disheartened by this dull day. Isn’t 
he a duck?” 

‘‘He’s more than that,’’ said Marcia. The gift of the 
flowers warmed her once more. She began placing them 
about the room; the stems were so long that she could 
put the jars on the floor; the effect was very pretty, and 
her heart pu-nped happily. After all it might not be so 
hideous—this after-matinée marrying. 

Elizabeth was talking, but she scarcely heard her. 
“Yes, he’s all right, dear,’’ came to her ears. ‘If our 
business manager wasn’t so attractive Lob would have 
been a great temptation to me.” 

Marcia looked at the strong, irregular face, and the 
twisted sardonic smile she wore as she spoke. ‘‘ Have 
you never cared for any one, Elizabeth?” 

The visitor shrugged her shoulders, not in impatience, 
but as though shaking off the subject. ‘‘ Don’t let’s have 
any autopsies on this momentous day,’ she answered. 
‘But I'll promise you one thing: I’ll never care for any 
man again.” Then, with a sudden negative movement of 
the hands, she caught herself up: ‘‘Oh, no, no, I don’t 
mean that! Everything I’ve said in my life; I wouldn't 
do I’ve sooner or later done. So I don’t mean that.” 

She spoke fearfully, as though endeavoring to placate 
a power stronger than her will. Marcia eyed her curi- 
ously. ‘‘Why, ‘Lizbeth, you’re afraid of something at 
last. But I’m not. I'll never care for any one but Bob, 
and I’ll say it in the teeth of all the evil spirits going.” 


’ 


ZH Elizabeth’s timidity passed. ‘All right, but take 
notice I squared myself with this unseen force which 
muddles things up. It would be a mean trick now to make 
me love that tactful stage manager of ours, or your Bob, 
after I have prostrated myself to it. And when that day 
comes when you find yourself loving some poor shrimp 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

“That day will never be.”’ Marcia was defiant. She 
stood erect in the center of the room, head high, color in 
her cheeks. 

‘“‘“And what’s to prevent it?”’ Elizabeth, too, was 
standing straight. ‘‘ You?” 

‘‘No, Bob,” replied Marcia and went on with the 
flowers. 

Elizabeth stood for some seccnds, head on one side, 
reflecting. ‘‘I believe you are right,” she finally con- 
cluded. “‘ Bob will be your unseen force.” 

Amity was restored. ‘‘My seen force, you mean,” 
corrected Marcia. ‘‘We shall always play together, even 
if we make some sacrifices. But if we were obliged to 
separate I shouldn’t lose my confidence. You know, 
’Lizbeth, I love Bob as a big, restful man, but I love 
something more; I love my faith in him, and, above all, 
I love his faith in me. Isn’t it funny?” 

Elizabeth yawned in an ostentatious manner. ‘‘Is this 
going to be Bob Deemster morning? I came over to sew 
on buttons, and run ribbons, and give advice. I even 
brought you a present,”’ producing a flat parcel which she 
had placed on the bed when she entered the room. 

Marcia clasped her hands in delight. ‘‘ You dear! I 
never thought of a present.” 

“You didn’t? Every one else in the company has 
thought of nothing but that since last night. I sawa large 
body of them congregated before a shop window full of 
leather goods. They had about decided on a dressing- 
bag full of the kind of bottles which hold nothing—you 
can imagine the sort of Christmas-gift ‘valise’ you’d 
get in this ‘burg,’ can’t you? Well, I stopped them just 
in time.” 

“They mustn’t give me anything,” interrupted the 
leading woman earnestly. ‘‘ There isn’t one of them who 
has paid off his last summer’s debts yet, and I should feel 
miserably uncomfortable.” 

““That’s what I thought,’’ assented her friend. ‘‘So 
I suggested that we all chip in and send you your bridal 
bouquet instead. It’s the bridegroom’s place to do that, 
I believe, but I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

Marcia nodded. ‘‘ That would be just right.” 

‘*But as for me,” continued Elizabeth as she reached 
the tissue paper of her parcel, ‘‘I can take all sorts of 
liberties; so here—you dear old girl ——-”’ She broke 
off to lay in Marcia’s arms a set of underwear of which 
women dream—and see occasionally in the shop windows. 

‘’Lizbeth!” breathed Marcia. ‘ ’Lizbeth!”’ 

Immediately she felt the touch of this fine linen 
against her. The sun crept into the windows as well 
timed as a calcium; the flowers about the room caught 
the radiance; the poppies on the wall danced and 
twinkled; the steam heater sang. Marcia was a real 
bride at last. 


’ 


WES Elizabeth concealed her intense satisfaction by an 
injured air. ‘‘Eight this morning, my dear, me and my 
lady friend riding in the kindergarten wagon with the 
little darlings. I had confided in her the night before. 
You see the ‘‘ Dutch supper’’ was a great success, for one 
of the visitors was taken ill right at the start and the 
party hurriedly broke up. Then I sat down before the fire 
with Martha, yes, and her nameless husband. They’re all 
right, Marcia.” 

The bride-elect leaned forward and kissed the donor 
gratefully. ‘‘But did you find these beauties at the 
kindergarten ?”’ 

‘‘No, there was something very fine in gilded paper at 
the schoolhouse, all frilled out, but meant for pygmies. 
We went on around the corner where a woman sews for a 
Chicago house. We carried these things off by force of 
arms. I’m glad you wear them underneath. Otherwise 
if she met you on the street you might have to give 
them up.” 

Marcia handled the articles, all lace and ribbon, with 
the tips of tremulous fingers. ‘‘ But the expense, dear!”’ 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders as though once more 
delivering herself of a burden. ‘My thank-offering, 
darling—cheap at that.” 

‘“What do you mean, you silly?” 


“Thankful to you for lessening my chances by one 
man. I may escape them yet.” 

Marcia looked at her in bewilderment. ‘‘She is 
deceiving me and herself,’”’ she thought. The weaker 
woman could not grasp this rockbound attitude. 

‘I suppose,” said Elizabeth, putting on her wraps, 
“that Mrs. Flewwellin would like to have a sniff at you. 
I saw her in the hall, or at least part of her, stuck through 
a door. It was asking if you were still asleep. The 
= declared you were. She is a good sort, that 
maid. 


ZS As the speaker concluded there was a defiant tap at 
the door, followed by the turning of the handle, and the 
sonorous voice of Mrs. Flewwellin vibrated through a 
half-inch crack: ‘‘I don’t wish to come in, you under- 
stand, unless you want me, and I’m not looking.”’ 

‘‘Gracious, come in by all means!”’ called the occupant 
of the room, lifting eyebrows of dismay at Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Flewwellin advanced by inches, ragged pompadour 
first, followed by eyes and other features in their regular 
order. At the sight of the caller she threw the door open, 
entering fiercely as though opposed, and declaring as she 
did so that since she was undoubtedly de trop she had 
best not come in. But Elizabeth strode out into the hall, 
waving a silent good-by, and left the field to the new- 
comer. Mrs. Flewwellin eyed the room with favor. 

‘You like it?”’ asked Marcia. 

‘“Yes, my dear, it is nice, but rather simple; couldn't 
you tie a bow of ribbon here and there? I’ve two Roman 
sashes that you might borrow: one would do for the 
Morris chair, and the other I could tie on that picture 
frame. In my flat I have bows on everything; it makes 
the place look cozy. I'll get them ——” 

‘Oh, please, no!” cried Marcia in alarm. 

Mrs. Flewwellin became tremulous. ‘‘Of course I 
don’t wish to thrust anything upon you. But when 
Lottie Wells was married I made her room a perfect 
bower. It was all wasted, too, now they’re divorced. 
Well, perhaps I’m only taking up your time.” 

She was, but the leading woman put her arm around 
the older woman’s neck. ‘I can do without the ribbons, 
but I want to ask a favor of you, a great favor.’”’ Mrs. 
Flewwellin nodded solemnly. ‘‘ You know I must wear 
something borrowed at the ceremony. Now, couldn’t 
you lend me something?” 

‘A bow?” asked the visitor, distinctly gratified. 

Marcia, panicstricken, hugged her closer. ‘‘ Well, not 
that exactly. You see I’ve always so admired your small 
gold brooch. Won’t you lend me that, please, just for 
the wedding?” 

‘“My dear!” cried the old lady. ‘You may have it. 
No, now you must. It was my mother’s, but I don’t 
know any sweeter girl to pass it on to than you, Marcia.” 


WES The eyes of the leading woman filled with tears. 
She was always touched by the quick generosity of her 
people. No matter if their natures were great or small, 
ready giving was their strongest impulse. So she kissed 
Mrs. Flewwellin warmly, as she declared that the pin 
would then cease to be a borrowed article, and she 
should go luckless to the altar. 

‘Is there to be an altar?” asked the guest, mollified by 
the embrace. She took very little stock in metaphor. 

‘“‘T think not,” said Marcia. ‘I don’t know just what 
there'll be except every blessed one of you, and the 
minister—not forgetting Bob, of course. He has gone 
out to make arrangements now.” 

“No,” called the voice of Deemster through the half- 
open door, ‘‘he’s come back, and arrangements are all 
made. May I come in?” 

‘Stop, stop!” shrieked Mrs. Flewwellin, guarding the 
door like a dragon. ‘‘ You mustn’t see him, Marcia, until 
the ceremony. It’s not proper.” 

‘‘But we play a matinée together,’ 
the hall. ‘‘I’ll have to see her.” 

‘“Then you must see her only in her character.” 

Bob groaned, but Marcia aided and abetted her. 
“You go with Mrs. Flewwellin, dear,’”’ she coaxed with 
some diplomacy. ‘ You tell her all about it in the parlor.” 

‘He'll tell me in the dining-room,’’ amended the guard 
of honor. “It’s dinnertime now. Marcia, you must 
hurry.” 

“T shall,”’ sang Marcia, bolting the door upon them; 
and yet it did not stay so for any length of time; the 
soubrette knocked five minutes later to offer her assist- 
ance, but clasped her hands and sank upon the bed, eying 
ecstatically the slender figure clad in Elizabeth’s gifts. 

‘You're lovely, Miss Holt,’ she said; ‘‘you’re just 
lovely. I had nothing like those things when I was 
married; machine work for me, and ever since, but I 
made up for it with yards of baby ribbon. Now what 
gown do you wear?” 

Marcia lifted her tailored skirt and coat, which she 
had been brushing vigorously, from the back of a chair. 
‘* This,’ she answered, a little ruefully. ‘‘I know I wear 
it all the time; but it’s the best suit I have, and I shall 
put on a fresh blouse after the matinée.” 

The soubrette became despairing. ‘‘ Mercy!” she 
commented. ‘‘That’s a pity. I was married in the dead 
of winter also, but I wore a white organdy—old, but 
clean. Fritz said I looked just like a snowdrop. Haven't 
you some thin clothes?” 


urged Bob from 


WZ But Marcia was not to be cajoled. ‘I like 
this, and it fits me, and suits the occasion. You 
know we are to have six o'clock supper after it’s over 
at the ‘‘Bon Ton,’’ where we were last night. Bob’s 
giving it to all the company. I’d look fine in a thin 
gown, wouldn’t I?” 

‘Well, I wore my organdy to just such an affair,” 
maintained the soubrette. ‘‘Some said it was unlucky 
to wear an old dress, but Fritz and I have had splendid 
luck—never one season out of work.” 

‘*And have you been much together?” 

‘‘Well, no,’”’ the small face of the soubrette fell. ‘‘We 
haven’t been in the same company once. Funny, isn’t 
it? And we played in the one show for three years before 
our marriage. But Fritz had his mother to look after 
then, so of course we couldn’t very easily, you know——”’ 
She dwindled off in deep reflection. 

““‘Why don’t you hold out to play together at any 
salary? Even take a chance at lying idle.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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*. Anton Lane as the Christ in the Passion Play at Oberammergau 


From a Photograph Especially Taken by F. Bruckmann, of Munich, Germany 


ow the Passion Play Impressed Me 


By George Hodges, D.D. 


Dean Hodges attended the performance of the Passion Play at Oberammergau on July 10, at the special invitation of the Editor of THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
might form a good impression of the wonderful presentation. 


in order that the thousands of readers of the magazine who could not journey to the Bavarian village 


HE village of Oberammergau has changed but little 

since I first saw it twenty years ago. The great hills 

stand about it like a protecting wall between the vil- 
lage and the world. The river runs beside the street like the 
celestial river of the Book of Revelation; but not so clean 
the housewives empty their kitchen buckets into it. The 
houses are white, with plastered walls; the roofs are red; 
the window shutters are green, as they were then, and the 
bells at the throats of the cows, as they go in long proces- 
sion to pasture in the early morning, are still in tune with 
the bell in the church tower as it calls the people to the early 
service. The crowd of visitors is neither less nor greater, so 
far as I can judge, than it was in 1890. That, indeed, is 
determined by the si { the village, whose ordinary inhab- 
itants number only sixteen hundred, and by the size of the 
theater, which holds four thousand. They looked more 
picturesque that day, but that was partly because it rained 
and all the peasants were wrapped in their bedquilts. Never 
had Joseph so many colors in his coat! But even under the 
sunshine the people were good to look at—priests and friars 
in robes of black and brown, country men in green 


knees, with feathers in 
all lands, talking in the 


embroidered trousers, and bare 
their hats, and foreign folk from 
tongues of the Tower of Babel. 
And yet there are changes. There is the station of an 
electric railway: twenty years ago we drove the last five 
miles. There is a garage for two hundred automobiles. 
There are booths for the loan of cushions and opera-glasses, 
and for the sale of picture postcards. None of these activi- 
ties existed twenty years There is a new theater, 
roofed over—except the stage. In the last century when | 
was here only a few seats at the rear were protected from the 
weather. Down came the sun and the rain upon the great 
company of spectators. This arrangement had the curi- 
ous effect of setting the highest-priced seats at the remotest 
distance from the The peasants and the poor 
pilgrims sat near the performers, taking the chances of 
the weather, but seeing best and hearing best. Now under 
the roof I pay three times as much for my seat as I did then 
in the same place. Then the Ammer, as I remember it, was 
a country stream with green banks; now it is walled on each 
side. And the houses beside it have a more prosperous look. 


ago. 


stage. 


These changes are of interest by reason of their connec- 
tion with the initial interpretative and determining question 
concerning the play. Is it an enterprise for making money? 
Is it a show wherein the supreme self-sacrifice is enacted by 
those whose chief interest is their own gain? The question 
is determining and interpretative because the state of mind 
of the visitor is greatly decided by it. How do they feel, 
these seven hundred Oberammergau people who stand upon 
the stage? What is in their souls? Are they honest and in 
earnest? Are they in the spirit of the true priest at the 
altar, and of the true preacher in the pulpit? Or 

The official accounts of the Play of 1900 are open tor 
inspection. They show a total income of about two 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. Of this amount, in 
round numbers, sixty-two thousand dollars were spent on 
the erection of the new building; fifty-two thousand on the 
common expenses of the play, such as costumes, printing, 
repairs of streets, police service and wages; sixty thousand 
for public purposes, such as erecting a practice theater anda 


notes 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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The College Woman as a Home-Maker 


Does the College Fail to Fit a Girl for the Home? 
By Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College 


OR more than a generation American 
women have had the opportunity of 
actual collegiate education: they have 
married and been given in marriage: 
scattered over the country are their 
homes and their children, the former 
——————__] orderly and attractive, the latter well 
clothed and manne rly. One might imagine that the 
question concerning the influence of college training 
upon the home had been rather fully and conclusively 
answered during the last generation. That it is often 
seriously asked must be the justification for a serious 
discussion of what seems to the college woman herself 
like a self-evident truth, namely, that college training 
not only does not unfit women for the home, but also 
that it actually prepares them for it. 

Every woman, whether in the home or outside of 
it, lives her life in three relationships: first, in relation 
to things, conditions, circumstances; second, in re- 
lation to people, to other human beings; third, in 
relation to herself. How does the college training serve 
as a preparation for this threefold life in the home? 

No housekeeper will be likely to dispute the re- 
mark that housekeeping has much to do with ‘‘things,”’ 
and no home-maker will challenge the statement that 
true home-making is the art of mastering things, 
instead of being mastered by them. The college gives 
just the discipline which makes this possible. The 
student learns the value of system, is taught to work 
methodically, to accomplish a task within a certain 
time, to live by schedule. The inefficient housekeeper 
is also the haphazard one, regardless of system, obliv- 
ious of time, in blissful ignorance of such an invention 
asa schedule. The lack of routine means wasted time, 
work never finished, a chronic state of domestic up- 
heaval, with the consequent discomfort and irritation 
of the household, which is responsible for more ‘‘in- 
compatibilities”’ than are recorded in statistics. Col- 
lege is not run on that principle. Classroom appoint- 
ments come at the stroke of an electric bell, “ papers” 
are due at a fixed date and hour, examinations call for 
a summary of one’s ideas within a definite period. 
I;ven recreations are scheduled and opportunities for 
the cultivation of friendship as strictly regulated by 
the clock as are academic appointments! If there is 
danger of erring on the side of too much schedule the 
fault is not a fatal one, and the habit of systematic 
living is invaluable for the future home-maker. 











Inventiveness and Adaptability are Developed 


OLLEGE develops inventiveness and adaptability, 
qualities greatly in demand in the home. Occa- 
sionally students practice these arts in the classroom, 
becoming most inventive as to subject-matter and 
adaptable as to their instructor! But their legitimate 
field is the social life. The skill and expertness with 
which scenery, stage costumes, and all the appropriate 
setting for the most approved drama are evolved and 
the drama itself presented; the ability to metamor- 
phose girlish undergraduates into lifelike statesmen, 
who solve perplexing problems with a rapidity and 
definiteness which their originals might envy; the 
swiftness of the transition from jest to earnest, from 
play to work in the kaleidoscopic college life of every 
day, convince the observer that whatever the college 
training may lack it is not wanting in adaptability and 
invention. The student organizations offer a similar 
opportunity, and not only reveal but also develop a 
surprising talent for making the most of one’s resources. 
But the housekeeper owes an even greater debt to 
the college because of the mental training which it 
gives. It iscuriously contradictory to believe that asa 
woman grows wiser she acts more unwisely, that the 
trained mind is of less value than the untrained in 
the things of the household. Much of the ‘‘domestic 
problem’’ would be solved if the habit of thinking 
could be made popular in the kitchen. The hand 
cannot do its best work independently of the head, 
and, important as experience and practice are in 
housekeeping, the ability to think is even more vital. 
There are problems to solve in home-making as well 
as in mathematics; the qualities of ‘observation, 
judgment, discrimination developed by the translation 
of Latin and Greek” are not without value in the 
household; the study of logic, influencing rational 
thought and action; of science, developing exactness; 
of economics, giving a knowledge of values; of zsthet- 
ics, cultivating taste; of ethics, establishing a standard 


of conduct—all these find their opportunity in the de- 


mands of the home life. A good mathematician is 
not necessarily a poor cook; on the contrary, the habit 
of concentration is as necessary to success in the 
latter profession as in the former. 

Nor is it only or chiefly in the details of house- 
keeping that the trained mind is of value. It can 
devise methods, master circumstances and control 
situations, making possible a well-ordered home in 
which the minor demands are neither overlooked nor 
allowed to usurp the place of larger interests. 

A Keener Appreciation of the Value of Home 
[! IS a dull student indeed who does not gain from 

her college course a new sense of values. She will 
place a truer estimate not only upon time, but also 
upon money, becoming wiser in her expenditure, 

iring more for the things that are worth while, less 
lor those that are only for display. Her taste will be 
more cultivated even if she does not have a course in 
esthetics ifter all, companionship with cultivated 


people is the subtlest influence in this development. 
The difference between a Freshman room and the 
room of the same student when a Senior is often a 
most convincing proof of the change in her concep- 
tions of esthetics. This new view of the things that 
are worth while is apparent in the attitude toward 
amusements, which become not an end in themselves, 
but a means toward an end, a recreation fitting for 
better, saner work. Most important ofall, the student 
willhave a keener appreciation of the value of home and 
of home life. It is altogether a mistaken idea that 
college training tends to draw a girl away from her 
home and to give her a lessened sense of its value. 
She may need opportunity for readjustment after the 
four or more years’ absence; she probably will—and 
should—desire some definite aim and work; but that 
her appreciation of the home is deepened by the college 
training and life I could verify by scores of illustra- 
tions. Absence during the four college years often 
gives a truer perspective, enabling her to see the rel- 
ative insignificance of the little irritations and _ per- 
plexities which are likely to arise in an intimate family 
life, and to value more fully the real significance of the 
happiness for which ‘‘home”’ is a synonym. 


Home and Mother Have Some Responsibility 


HE housekeeper may be pardoned if she considers 

her obligation as discharged when she succeeds in 
skillful manipulation of the things of the household; 
but the home-maker knows that a large part of her 
responsibility lies not in the realm of inanimate 
objects, but in that of very animate human beings! 
Sometimes in the question, ‘‘What is the college 
doing to prepare for the home?” the questioner not 
only implies, but also asks directly whether it is 
offering courses in cooking, marketing, sewing, house 
decoration, nursing, with an inflection which indi- 
cates that unless its curriculum does include these 
courses it is a failure as far as the home is concerned. 
That the home and the mother may have some 
responsibility for the training of the daughter before 
she enters or after she leaves college seems not to 
occur to these critics! Many colleges give courses 
in food values, sanitation, physiology, and other 
“applied sciences’? which have direct bearing upon 
home problems; few provide opportunities for les- 
sons in cooking, marketing, sewing, nursing, and so 
forth. The inclusion of these in the curriculum of 
the college of liberal arts would mean the exclusion 
of many subjects whic h seem to me a more important 
preparation for home-making in the large sense than 
the direct teaching of household arts. The training 
in method and system, in the power of thinking and in 
mental discipline, which means quickness of acquire- 
ment and of application, makes the college graduate a 
ready learner of household as well as of other lessons. 

It often happens in the discussion of this question 
that one very important fact is overlooked, namely, 
that many undergraduates are not able definitely to 
forecast their future, and that the aim of the college 
is to lay the foundation fora useful and effective life, 
wherever it may be — not to give a technical, 
vocational training. Good cooking, intelligent mar- 
keting, neat housekeeping, attractive furnishing, 
skillful sewing, competent nursing, are all important 
adjuncts of home-making, and no home-maker can 
afford to minimize their importance; but home- 
making is an art which, while inclusive of these arts, 
is higher than any one or all of them. It is even 
possible to find good housekeepers who are not good 
home-makers, women who in their zeal for the things 
of the household forget the human beings for whom 
the things exist. The skillful manipulation of things 
is a much easier art to acquire than that of the wise 
living with other people. Human beings cannot be 
moved about like pawns on a chessboard; they 
demand understanding, insight, appreciation, sympa- 
thy. The college training helps in the development 
of just these qualities. 


A College Girl’s Outlook Upon Life is Broader 


T IS not of slight importance that a girl is brought 

into contact with many students from other sections 
of the country, from different homes, inheritances and 
environments. It is seldom that a college girl remains 
“provincial” in her outlook upon life; whether her 
earlier opportunities have been few or many her out- 
look becomes broader, for she realizes that the sort and 
condition of life into which she happened to be born is 
not the only one. College life is essentially democratic, 
and this democratic ideal not only affects her attitude 
toward the social life outside of the home, but also 
gives acertain catholicity of mind toward the human 
beings who are within the home circle. She learns 
that there are varying temperaments, habits of 
mind, points of view, quite different from her own, 
which she must respect if she would win the esteem 
and affection of her companions. 

College students as a class have very little patience 
with egotism, arrogance, or any form of selfishness, and 
the undergraduate life is an education in adjustment 
to the convenience of others and consideration of their 
interests and pleasures. It is also an education in 
self-control. A girl who in her own home might 
give way to ill-temper, or indulge in moodiness and 
sulkiness, will hesitate to show such lack of self-control 
before the girls upon whom she wishes to make a good 
impression. Too often in the average home the real 
respect and affection of the members toward one 


another are taken for granted, and expected to thrive 
without cultivation by means of little courtesies, acts 
of consideration and deference, and in spite of moodi- 
ness, irritability and actual rudeness. 

Ideal relations in the home demand other qual- 
ities that are developed by college training. It is a 
rare woman who can show sympathy and insight into 
lives that have a broad outlook when her own horizon 
has been a limited one. The cases of husband and 
wife who ‘“‘grow apart’’ because his contact with men 
and things gives him a breadth of interest in which 
she has no share are so common that our yes are 
blinded to the real tragedy involved. And the 
tragedy consists largely in the fact that such an expc- 
rience need not be. Even when the wife must devote 
her time to the needs of the household, if her eyes 
have once been opened to other interests she may 
have a part in these interests. 


A “Beginning” Rather Than a “Finishing” School 


OLLEGE has been rightly called a ‘‘beginning”’ 

rather than a “‘finishing’’ school; it starts into 
motion new currents of thought, awakens new enthu- 
siasms, gives glimpses into new worlds, not to be left 
behind with the college years but to be continued 
throughout life. And such a continuation does not 
demand more time than one has to give; it demands 
simply the use of time in ways that are worth while, the 
devotion of the opportunities for reading, to that which 
will keep one in touch with the best that is being 
said and done today, or inspire by the best that has 
been said and done in the past; the habit of taking 
time for the enjoyment of something beautiful in :. 
or music, or in the outdoor world; the keeping of « 
half hour for quiet thought, a chance in which Pe 

“Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear.” 
Nor is the cultivation of the art of conversation to 
be despised. A large part of one’s human existence 
is passed in talking—a larger part than is generally 
realized. Many a wife and mother, who thinks that 
she has ‘‘no time”’ for an excursion into the world in 
which her husband and children live, would be sur- 
prised at the little journeys which may be taken in 
this way. Young people like to tell of the things 
that interest them in school and college, in business 
and profession, and even husbands are not altogether 
averse to serving as valuable sources of information! 

In all this side of her life the college woman starts 
with an advantage. She may not keep pace with 
the college son and daughter in their work; she may 
not be an expert in the social, or industrial, or polit- 
ical questions which make up so much of her hus- 
band’s world, but she has a background of sociology 
and economics and political science that makes her an 
intelligent sharer of their interests. 

Nor is the wife and mother the only one who 
brings more to the home companionship because of 
the college. The tedium of an ocean voyage was 
beguiled for me not many years ago by watching 
a father and his three college daughters and their 
keen enjoyment in one another’s companionship. 
There were long and animated steamer-chair dis- 
cussions on politics, art, music, books—very interest- 
ing to the involuntary eavesdropper — discussions 
which were apparently too engrossing to be dropped 
during the ‘‘constitutionals’’ around the deck. And 
the listener wondered whether from that father’s 
point of view it is not worth while to send a daughter 
to college, even if she gains only an enthusiasm for 
subjects worth talking about! Nor is the question 
simply that of companionship. The daughter who 
feels that she is her father’s comrade is not likely to 
be led into frivolity and extravagance, the rocks on 
which many a family life has been wrecked. 


It Develops Resources as Well as Resourcefulness 


HERE is still another consideration regarding the 

value of college training as a preparation for home 
life. In this day of high pressure in the business 
world such demands are made upon the husband 
and father that often a double responsibility comes 
upon the wife and daughter as the conservers of 
culture. In many homes the interest not only in 
literature, in music and art, but also in scientific 
discoveries and in sociological questions must be 
fostered by the women of the household. Too often 
the father hardly sees his children except on Sunday, 
and the home atmosphere is what the mother makes 
it. If her concern and conversation are chiefly of the 
housekeeping variety the presumption is that her 
children will be bored by it and seek diversion else- 
where; if she cares for and talks only of society it is 
probable that they will follow in her footsteps and 
become as superficial as she is. 

Every woman lives her life in relation to herself 
as well as in relation to others, and what she is in 
herself determines to a large extent what she will be 
to others. The college training develops resources 
as well as resourcefulness. One way of realizing 
what it gives is to resort to the old device of elimina- 
tion. Take away the four college years, with their 
opportunities for insight into science and art, 
literature and history, mathematics and language, 
not only the knowledge which is actually acquired, 
but also the intellectual impulse that is gained, the 
new currents of thought, the broader outlook, the 
college friendships with their lifelong influence, and 
one may realize more keenly how much poorer the 
individual life would be without this opportunity. 
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My Experiences in New York 


The True Story of a Girl’s Long Struggle in the Big City 
As Told by the Girl Herself 


ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE BREHM 


ROBABLY no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls as: ‘‘What are 

my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What are the 
conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York?’’ 

When this recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the first 
time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read to the question that has so insistently 
come to us for so many years. And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, to 
hundreds of other girls. 

No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
all the clatter and glitter of New York life. No loneliness is so great or so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 


single experience is colored or exaggerated. Nor were the dangers, the temptations and 
the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. It will 
be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, itis true, but ninety out of every one hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 
and worse. This we know. 

Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But it must be 
so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe 
that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures, who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 





always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This 
story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


We are assured that not a New York. 


dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to go to 
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VI—The “Personal” and What Came of It 


RS. WELLS was as good as her word. Monday 
} evening she brought me a ticket which entitled 
/ me on presenting it to receive the answers to an 
| advertisement signed ‘‘ Margaret”’ (the name I 
had assumed) in the New York —— Sunday 
issue of June ——. 

When the day came I secured the paper early 
and turned to the “ Personal”’ column, my heart 
| beating fast. There it was, ‘‘ Margaret’s”’ adver- 
4 tisement, half-way down the page. With blazing 
cheeks I read it, then took up another section of 
the newspaper. But every page, every para- 
graph seemed to wear a conscious air. I couldn’t 
bear the sight of any of that newspaper, so I 
cucteied it all into a bureau drawer and tried to forget that 
it was there. Now that the thing was done, now that I 
had published a ‘“‘ Personal,’”’ and hidden ina bureau drawer 
the paper that contained it, I was determined to ignore the 
incident. And fortunately Mrs. Wells understood my feel- 
ing and ignored it, too; she was not the kind of woman to 
make one repent a confidence. 





WZ When I sent for the answers to the advertisement I 
followed Mrs. Wells’s advice in all particulars. Two large 
packages of letters tied together by a string were handed to 
me in the messenger office where I was waiting. The bundle 
feltas heavy as lead and I was weakand faint. But with that 
terrible feeling that there was some one in pursuit I hurried 
to the nearest Elevated station and went home. It was 
Saturday afternoon and I had left the office earlier than usual. 

When I reached my own room and untied the packages I 
found that there were upward of sixty letters in them. 
3efore opening a single one I sorted the whole lot into 
two piles, classing them from surface indications on the 
envelopes as ‘ Possible”’ or ‘‘Impossible.’”’ When I had 


run them through in this way—with all but half a dozen in 
the second pile—I began gingerly to open them and read. 

It is needless to linger long on those letters as a whole; 
some of the writers took a flippant tone, others were plainly 
curious, others frank in the extreme. Several men admitted 
they were married, but ‘‘trusted that would be no bar to 
our meeting’’; three of them, I remember, said their wives 
would be away all summer. There were communications 
from other places than New York; some even from Canada. 
To my surprise there were some letters ostensibly from 
women, who declared they were looking for a congenial 
woman friend and thought from the tone of my “ Personal’”’ 
that a meeting might be advantageous to us both. What 
that meant I never knew. 

Gradually the half a dozen letters which at first sight of the 
handwriting on the envelopes I had laid aside as ‘‘ Possible”’ 
dwindled down to one. But that one I liked very much. 
It was written on the thin, gray paper that one gets 
abroad; the handwriting was small and fine and had much 
individuality; there was scarcely an “i” dotted or a ‘‘t” 
crossed in the whole of the three and a half closely-written 
pages. But it was very legible. Then, too, without statis- 
tics, without anything so crude as weight and height, with- 
out even telling me the color of his eyes, he succeeded in 
conjuring up the vision of an attractive man. But more than 
what he said was the way he said it. He told me he was a 
Harvard graduate, that he had studied at Johns Hopkins, 
too, and had taken his Ph. D. in Germany; that he was an 
expert chemist and had lived much abroad. He gave me to 
understand that he had inhe rited a little property from his 
mother, whose name was “ Margaret. 


“Tt was the name that first attracted me to your ‘ Personal.’ And 
when I had read it I was glad that you were eee I am 
alone. I haven’t minded it so very much till lately, I’ve been so 
taken up with work. But life is something more than work, after 
all, and if I could find the right kind of girl for a friend it would 
mean a lot to me, and I should try to make it mean a lot to her. ‘The 


world is full of girls, of course; but sixteen yards of blue muslin and 
a hand-painted fan (with a face to match) don’t interest me much. 
Someway, I imagine you are different. | suppose I am selfish; all 
men are, Tam given to understand. But if you'll only be unselfish 
enough to answer this I’ll try to convince you that I have a few 
good qualities. Yours sincerely, 
‘*WILLIAM B. ELLERY, 
“*General Delivery, New York City.” 

The idea of sending a letter to the ‘General Delivery” was 
not agreeable. But I remembered that, like myself, he, too, 
was running a risk. It was not for me to raise objections 
at thistime. The next day—it was the happiest Sunday I 
had known for a long time—I wrote to him; and Monday 
morning, on my way down town, I engaged a private letter- 
box in a stationery shop, as I had planned to do several 
weeks before when I first thought of answering a ‘‘ Personal.” 
The ordeal was not so terrible as I had imagined it would be. 
From the matter-of-factness of the girl in the stationery 
shop I might have been purchasing Spencerian copy-books. 
Having rented the letter-box I tripped out hurriedly, and, 
in a drug store near by, where there was a sub-station of the 
post-office, I borrowed a pen and added the address. I was 
still ‘‘ Margaret,” but I took a surname now. 


1246 For a month the correspondence continued almost 
daily. In an early letter he inquired “if it would be possible 
forustomeet.”” But I wrote: ‘‘ Not yet.’’? And heacquiesced, 
assuring me that he was mine to command. Much as I 
disliked sending letters to the ‘General Delivery” I wanted 
to be sure in my own mind before meeting him that he 
would not misunderstand the kind of girl I was. After my 
experience I was disposed to be fearful of all men; then, too, 
the charm of the correspondence was increasing all the time 
and I was in no haste to break the spell. 

Early in the correspondence I discovered that he, too, 
was an enthusiast of the newspaper I had read ever since my 
Sophomore year in college. After that we compared notes 
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on the “‘ yarns” and discussed the editorials. ]alsoenjoyed 
his humorous reference to politics and his running com- 
mentary on city and national events. Some of his letters 
were mailed from Brooklyn, others from Jersey City, still 
others from New York. None of them gave an address; 
few were ever dated. He said he preferred to take no 
chances about hitting it right, but to put the responsibility 
up to thepostmark. ‘It’s the only way I have of getting 
anything out of the Government,” he explained. Some- 
times the letters would be long; again, on half a sheet 
he would say: ‘‘I’m up to my ears in work. Will you 
pardon a note?”’ But no matter how brief the letter it 
always contained something worth remembering, some- 
thing said as no one else would say it. 

Soon I was measuring time by the arrival of those thin, 
foreign-looking envelopes that brought the atmosphere of 
charm and the air of mystery which, they say, we women 
like. But by-and-by I was ready to unmask. -I was con- 
vinced that he would not misunderstand me. In oneletter 
I told him so and gave him my name and addyess, add- 
ing that if he cared to call the next Thursday evening I 
should be glad to see him. 

He replied that it was his misfortune to be obliged to go 
out of town onThursday, but that ifthe invitation held over 
till Saturday evening he would avail himself of it. Would 
I please send him word to the ‘‘General Delivery”’ not 
later than Saturday forenoon? And he tacked on this 
postscript: ‘When I see you I'll explain.” I liked the 
look of that; it seemed to indicate that he appreciated my 
feeling about the ‘General Delivery.” 


No words can tell how I wanted to believe in 
‘William B. Ellery.’’ His letters had come to mean so 
much to me; I needed them so sorely that I couldn’t 
escape the feeling that, just because I needed them, I 
couldn’t have them—that they might not be genuine. 
What, then, was my emotion on that Saturday when I 
was looking forward to my first glimpse of the man who 
sent the letters? I cannot describe it; I can only say 
that every thought I had was, in truth, a prayer. 

My room, as has been told before, was large and fitted 
up as a sitting-room. The landlady herself had pointed 
out its attractiveness as a place to entertain my friends; 
girls from the Settlement had been there, and at various 
times different people—married couples and single women 
—from the boarding-house. But this was the first time I 
expected a young man. ‘‘ Young’? I didn’t even know 
that he was young; I only knew that he—or somebody— 
wrote charming letters. 

I wore my business suit down to dinner Saturday 
because I was afraid that if I appeared in the new gown 
that had just come home it would excite remark; some 
one at the table would be sure to ask what I was so 
dressed up for? Was I expecting company? But on 
returning to my room | put on the new gown, then scruti- 
nized the reflection in the looking-glass. Even mv solici- 
tude could find no flaw in the dressmaker’s work, and I 
decided this was the prettiest and most becoming gown 
that I had ever had. Then I sat down to wait. 

I had no idea what time to look for Mr. Ellery, and every 
time the doorbell rang I started and listened for the serv- 
ant’s step out in the hall. I heard it frequently as he 
went to carry messages to others; but he didn’t come to 
my room till he brought the ice water. It was then twenty 
minutes aftereight. Although it was midsummer we were 
just then having disagreeable, cold weather. When I 
looked out I noticed that it was raining—a cold, drizzling 
rain. From every sign outside it might have been a night 
in March. | tried to read, but the words danced up and 
down and I couldn’t follow them. 





EH By-and-by the doorbell rang once more, a loud, clear 
ring, and presently I heard somebody coming up the stairs; 
then there was atap at my door. I made myself go very 
slowly to answer it. Samuel, the servant, stood there and 
he said: ‘‘ Mr. Ellery is here to see you.” 

Oh, how keenly, but also guardedly, I looked at Samuel 
to find out if his manner betrayed any trace of amazement 
at my visitor, any sense of the grotesque in the appear- 
ance of the man downstairs. The servant seemed to 
have a tremendous advantage over me, and in the instant 
that he stood there my eyes searched him through and 
through. But Samuel's manner and his tone were the 
same as usual. 

“ Bring Mr. Ellery upstairs,’ I said. ‘‘ He doesn’t know 
the way.’” Then I closed the door. 

It wasn’t long till Samuel stood there again, and this 
time he was not alone. I had heard the two of them 
coming through the hall. When the knock sounded I 
drew a long, full breath and, trembling, started for the 
door; opening it I heard Samuel murmur “ Mr. Ellery” 
before he turned to go. Then I took one look at the man 
before me—and felt as if I had been dragged back from 
the edge of a precipice. 

Sooner than it takes to tell it I had shaken hands with 
him and was ushering him into the room, where he dropped 
into a large, soft armchair beside the reading-table as 
naturally as if he had done it all his life. But he was very 
grave. I took arocking-chair opposite and pushed across 
the table an ash-tray; I had bought it the day before. 
“Don’t you want to smoke?”’ I asked suddenly, and we 
both laughed. In one of his letters he had told me that 
he was never good-natured after dinner until he had a 
smoke. I glanced over at the mantelpiece where a small 
gilt clock was ticking out importantly that it was after 
nine. “I’m quite sure,’ said I, ‘‘that you haven’t had 
time since dinner even for a cigarette.” 

“I know I’m late,” he said, his glance following mine. 
“But I didn’t get back from Philadelphia till seven 
o'clock. And I haven’t had a smoke since I left the 
train.” He brought out a cigar-case then with a slight 
gesture of acknowledgment. I noticed that the case—it 
was very handsome—was marked ‘“‘W. B. E.”’ With 
deliberation he picked out a cigar and, biting off its end, 
held a match ready to strike, as if awaiting my next 
remark. 


‘22H I referred to something he had written concerning 
the work that was taking him to Philadelphia ; as he smoked 
he told me more of it, though without mentioning names 
or definite localities. Meantime, while I followed every 
word he said, I was furtively observing him. No one 
would have called him handsome. But he was something 
better: he looked interesting. And I felt as much at 
home with him as if he had been one of the boys whom I 


had known in college—grown older now, of course, but 
not so old that there was any explanation except pre- 
matureness for the gray hair on his left temple; his eyes, 
too, were gray, and I marked the tired droop of the lids; 
the long, thin hand holding the cigar was muscular. 

When he spoke, as he did between meditative puffs at 
his cigar, the low, almost drawling voice was very restful 
to me, and I liked what he said. When he listened it was 
with that air of grave attention that seems like homage to 
agirl. But, most of all, the impression he conveyed was of 
one tired and overworked, and I felt sorry for him. The 
conversation went on easily, uninterruptedly. The man- 
ner of our learning of each other we ignored—why refer 
to it when there was so much else to say? In the long cor- 
respondence—a month, with letters every day or two— 
we had found out each other’s tastes, and now we were like 
old friends who, after long separation, had met again and 
were comparing notes on what had most interested us in 
the interval. 


24H At twenty minutes after ten he rose to go. As we 
shook hands he said: ‘‘ You’re an outdoors girl, aren’t you?”’ 

‘*As much as I can be, tied up in an office all day long,” 
I laughed. ‘ But I exercise a lot.” 

“‘T wonder why all women don’t,” he mused; then, 
smiling slightly, ‘“‘or, for the matter of that, all men.” 

‘Speak for yourself,”’ said I 

“Well, I used to,” he insisted. ‘‘I thought I was an 
athlete when I was in college. They gave me foolish 
prizes: cups, you know, engraved—things that I could 
never sell.””. He smiled again. ‘‘ How far can you walk?” 

“T should like to walk—in cold weather, you under- 
stand—most of the way down to the office in the morn- 
ing and back again at night. But there isn’t time. 
However, I usually manage to get in about five miles.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” said he. “If more women 
would get out and walk they wouldn’t be complaining of 
their symptoms all the time. I might as well tell you 
that I haven’t a very high opinion of your sex. Most of 
the women I have known were lazy—as well as unintelli- 
gent.’’ There was another pause, then he continued wist- 
fully: ‘It’s cool and green in Central Park, isn’t it? 
Will you take a walk with me tomorrow there?” 

“With pleasure,” I exclaimed. ‘‘What time?” 

Ruefully he shook his head and smiled. ‘‘ You see, I 
don’t know what time I'll wake up. If I’m in luck I'll 
sleep till noon. I’m so dead tired that I wouldn’t have 
gone anywhere tonight but here.”’ He sighed a little. 
“Does it matter very much about the time?” 

“No,” said I. “I shall be at home all day.” 

Then he went away—without any reference to the 
postscript that had said ‘When I see you I’ll explain.” 
It troubled me when I was alone. But the tired droop of 
the lids over his gray eyes came back to me; I remem- 
bered, also, the slight stoop of the shoulders, the discour- 
aged air and his wistfulness. ‘‘It doesn’t matter,’ I 
thought. ‘He’s a tired boy and I’m going to trust him. 
By-and-by he will explain.” 


W245 To my surprise next morning he was announced at 
half-past ten. He waited for me in the parlor; and when 
I walked in, buttoning my gloves, he looked up with a 
start; then, rising, said: “I didn’t suppose you’d be ready 
yet awhile, so I brought a book to read.” 

I laughed. ‘Oh, of course, if you prefer to read’’—a 
gesture indicated my willingness to efface myself. 

But he tucked the volume—it was a limp little book — 
into his pocket, took out his watch, glanced at it with a 
“Pardon me,” and put it back. Then he turned to me 
confidentially. ‘‘I just wanted to be sure. I haven’t 
been in the house six minutes yet. I see I shall have to 
reconstruct my idea of girls.” 

With that we set out for Central Park. It wasa beauti- 
ful morning with fine, bracing air. In broad daylight the 
harassed expression of his face was very noticeable, and 
yet he was a young man, not much more than thirty, I 
was sure. But on his shoulders seemed to rest heavy 
burdens. It pleased me to observe that the burdens 
lifted as the morning passed. We walked and talked at 
ease, now covering long stretches of the Park with which 
I judged he was not familiar, now pausing to feed the 
squirrels, for I had some nuts in the pocket of my coat. 
All around us Nature wore her most attractive garb; 
above us bent a sky serene. 

Later we found a shady nook toward the upper end of 
the Park and sat down to rest. Then he brought out the 
little book he had been reading when I came downstairs 
and I saw that it was ‘‘Shakespeare’s England.” He told 
me of the places mentioned there, especially of Stratford, 
which he knew best of all; and he read to me bits of 
description that he liked, and talked of many things evinc- 
ing always appreciation of what was fine and beautiful. 
By-and-by he smoked and I read to him. But there were 
many interruptions; one or the other of us would com- 
ment on something in the text and that would lead us far; 
but the journey was worth taking, for it yielded treasures 
of mutual understanding and sympathy. 

Our talk, however, was almost always far away and 
impersonal. This, to me, was not wholly satisfactory. 
My life was like an open book and I was a little chagrined 
that he showed no curiosity concerning it. 

For my part, I wanted to know all about him and I was 
especially eager for information as to how he lived and 
where, and just what his business was. ‘‘ Expert chemist” 
was a term too vague to satisfy my mind. By whom 
was he employed when he went so frequently from town? 
But he didn’t tell me and I couldn’t bring myself to ask. 
He had said in his first letter that he was alone; on that 
I built my faith. 


ZS As for his manner to me, if I had beena saint he could 
not have shown me more respect; and there was at times 
a wistfulness about him that appealed to the mother side 
of me. When all was said and done he was a tired boy 
and I wanted to comfort him. He certainly had the 
appearance of a boy—a boy who was rather pleased with 
himself—when from underneath his light overcoat which 
lay near us on the grass he brought out a pasteboard box 
and proceeded very slowly to unwrap the covering. I 
had noticed the box the first thing when I greeted him in 
the parlor of the boarding-house, but I didn’t say a word. 
So now I regarded him in silence. 

“I’ve been wa‘ting all the morning,’ he remarked, 
smiling as he fumbled with the string, ‘“‘for you to ask me 
what was in this box.” 


Now it was my turn to be pleased with myself and I 
know I showed it as I said: ‘‘Oh, I’m no relation to Blue- 
beard’s wife.” 

“T still think you would ask me if I gave you time 
enough,” was the reply. ‘‘But it isn’t worth while.” 
And he laughed. ‘I’m too hungry myself.” Then he 
removed the cover from the box, took out a couple of 
Japanese napkins and spread one of them upon my lap. 
ne the box to me he said: ‘I hope you'll like the 
stuff.” 

I looked inside and saw sandwiches of various kinds, 
pickles, hard-boiled eggs, salted almonds and a large 
supply of fruit; there was also a bottle of coffee, a paper 
of salt and pepper, and some sugar, too. 

‘*How perfectly lovely!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I never sup- 
posed a man would think of anything like that.” 

“I’ve done considerable camping in my time,” he said. 

In high glee we ate the luncheon, dividing the food 
most punctiliously into two equal shares. And there 
wasn’t a crumb left. Then he smoked again and told me 
of picnicking in Germany ‘with half a dozen nationali- 
ties represented in the bunch”; of mountain-climbing in 
Switzerland ‘‘with a queer chap—a Russian—who was 
exiled from his country”; of fishing trips to the Banks of 
Newfoundland. He talked easily and well; in fact there 
seemed to be nothing left unsaid save what I wanted most 
of all to hear. 

By-and-by—I have no idea what time it was—we 
wandered back to the boarding-house in West Seventy- 
—— Street. As we lingered at the door he said: ‘This 
has been fine. May I see you again—soon?”’ 

4é Yes.” 

“I’d like to come over Wednesday evening,”’ he con- 
tinued wistfully. 

I gave him my hand for good-by. ‘Until Wednesday, 
then,” I said. 


WZ Monday evening when I reached home from the 
office I found a letter from him, postmarked “ Brooklyn.” 
At the top of the first page he had written: ‘‘ Sunday even- 
ing.’ And this was the beginning: ‘‘I feel that I have 
known you always, and yet, as most people measure time, 
it is only twenty-four hours since we met. How do you 
account for it?’’ Then he referred to our conversation 
Saturday evening and reviewed our day together in the 
Park. After that he said: 

““May I speak frankly and will you forgive me if it seems pre- 
cipitate? I’ve really known you for centuries. You are the one 
girl in the world I want for a friend—the kind of friend that 
counts, that helps a man to do his best. My life is lonely—and 
hard. I work early and late, sometimes in New York, oftener 
out of town; it’s only once, or, possibly, twice a week that I could 
go to see you at the most; and, perhaps, I should be too tired to 
talk then.. But just to sit and smoke quietly in that cool, high- 
ceilinged room of yours, just to know that you were there and 
that you understood I’d rather be with you than anywhere else 
—that is what I want. 

“And may I call you ‘Dorothy’? I’m sorry that you’re not 
‘Margaret,’ for, as IT told you once before, that was my mother’s 
name. She died when I was a little chap, and I have always 
worshiped her memory. But I like ‘Dorothy’ next best. Or 
is it, perhaps, that I should like any name that belonged to you? 
But you’re not ‘Miss Baldwin’ to me. You're ‘Dorothy,’ and 
I want to call you that. 

‘‘T know I’m asking a great deal. And I have nothing to give 
you in return—at present—except gratitude. 

‘‘Wednesday evening I’m going to bring you a book of Steven- 
son’s. It contains a short story that I want to read to you. 
Unless, after you have read this letter, you tell me not to come. 
But please don’t. BILix.” 


That was the way it began, and it continued outwardly 
the same for upward of two months. The evenings that 
he spent with me, the Sundays that we visited the Park, 
were perfect; and the letters that he sent me at frequent 
intervals were always full of charm. But when I was 
alone again, from the moment that he stepped outside my 
door until he reappeared, I brooded on the mystery. My 
heart was full of sympathy, but I was waiting all the time 
for him to speak. 

The people in the house were curious, more or less. It 
was probably the fact of my having a reputation in the 
house for being “very particular’ about young men that 
gave zest to the gossip now. I have no reason to believe 
that there was anything especially ill-natured in the 
talk, but I knew that they were talking; listening for the 
doorbell, and eying, too, the envelopes that, addressed in 
the saine hand, were so often waiting for me in the dining- 
room. I was doubly grateful for the privacy of my own 
sitting-room; for, while not a word had been said thus far 
that the whole world might not have heard, the reading 
aloud—we read many stories in books and magazines— 
the sense of homelikeness, and, of course, Billy’s smok- 
ing, would not have been possible in the reception-room 
downstairs. 

One Thursday evening Billy told me that he was going 
to Pittsburg on business the next day; that he would 
be there over Sunday and expected to return on Tuesday. 
“‘In the mean time I shall be too busy even to write a note 
to you,” he said. ‘‘Can you see me Tuesday evening?” 

“Yes,” said I. 


22S After he had gone I wrote a note and then slipped 
out and mailed it to a young girl in Arverne, inviting her 
to spend Saturday afternoon, Saturday night and Sunday 
with me in New York. She was a girl from up the State 
who had arrived ten days ago to make her way alone in 
the metropolis and had at once sought work through our 
society’s employment bureau. At first sight I was much 
interested in her and, a position offering just then in the 
Long Island town, I was instrumental in securing it for 
her. She didn’t know how fortunate she was to find any- 
thing to do so soon, yet she accepted the position grate- 
fully, she said; but I could see that the child—she wasn’t 
quite nineteen—was disappointed at not being in New 
York. SoI welcomed this opportunity to take her sight- 
seeing and also hoped to have a quiet talk with her. 

Directly her joyous acceptance of my invitation came 
I arranged my work so as to get away on Saturday at 
noon. I bought theater tickets for the evening, but 
decided to leave the program of the afternoon to the 
girl’s own choice. Accordingly, as she and I lingered over 
luncheon at Pursell’s on Saturday, I asked her what she 
wanted most of all to see that afternoon. 

Her eyes shone. ‘‘The Columbia College Library,” 
she said. And she added in a lower tone: “One of my 
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DRAWN BY 


ANNA BURNHAM WESTERMANN 


IS THE BABY WORTH A DOLLAR: 


iF —4|EVERAL years ago a New Jersey court decided 
that a baby is not worth a dollar. A baby had 
been killed in an accident and the parents had 
sued for damages, but since he had been a 
source of expense to his parents and had no 
earning capacity the court held that the baby 
had no financial value, and no damages could 
be claimed. I give the story from memory and 
with the inaccuracy of a man who knows little 
of the law. But the question has clung to me 
ever since I read the newspaper item: Is the 
u.—————} baby really not worth a dollar? 

Most of us would probably feel that the decision was 
absurd in so far as it estimated human life only by the one- 
sided standard of dollars and cents and failed to estimate the 
pain and sorrow of the parents, but that the court was right 
in holding that a baby earns nothing and thus has no 
present money value. We assume as self-evident that a 
child can earn his living only when he grows up, and that 
meanwhile he must be fed and clothed for love and in antici- 
pation of the help he may give his parents by-and-by. 

I challenge that prevalent impression. I propose to 

prove to some men and to all women of sound and dis- 
cerning mind that a healthy baby in proper condition of 
body and intellect earns his leep as he goes along—and a 
good deal more; in fact that the baby is one of the greatest 
producers of values in human society. Abraham Lincoln was 
once asked about the financial standing of a young ond ig: 
in Springfield. He replied that the young man owned < 
table and two chairs in his office which might be worth a 
dollar and a half; also a wife and baby who were surely 
worth a million; and that there was a rat-hole in his office 
which would bear looking into. I stand with Lincoln. 











PROSPEROUS American family spends a great deal of 

money on the means of enjoyment, and if any one smashed 
the phonograph, the automobile or the piano he would 
surely be held liable for real damages. But a baby leaves 
all the other contrivances of pleasure out of the reckoning. 
As in the case of the yacht that first won the America cup: 
the baby is first, and there is no second. Watch the faces 
of a family while the phonograph is playing a funny song 
Watch the same family when the baby is brought in, fre sh 
from his nap, wide-eyed, showing his one tooth in a smile of 
broad bene volence. If the phonograph is not promptly 
abandoned it is likely to drop into a mere adjunct to the 
performances of the ‘baby. If the family could afford to 
keep a high-grade orchestra living on the premises and could 
summon it at will for its pleasure it would be a decorous, 
passionless, pale satisfaction compared with the thrills of 
joy which the baby spreads. When a young mother plays 
with the baby on her lap after his bath and laughs at his 
kicks and gurgles, or settles back to the soul-satisf ying task 
of feeding the little life from her own breast, does such a 
look of Heavenly blessedness ever come into her face at 
any other time? And when the father romps with his little 
daughter, and feels her arms around his neck and her soft 
cheek against his own, the joy is often so intense that it hurts. 
A friend of mine, who had traversed most of the intellectual 
experiences of life, said to me with deep feeling when he was 
passing away: ‘There is nothing worth while except chil- 
dren.”’ Certainly the immense majority of those who have 
both children and the other sources of pleasure feel no doubt 
which of the two furnishes the intenser and more persistent 
emotions of joy. My first claim, then, is that the baby as a 
joy-giver is an incomparable success, and when compared 
with the expensiveness of the inferior forms of amusement 
far more than earns his living from the outset. 


By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 


We are willing to pay heavily for objects of art, for 
statues, vases, pictures, carvings or porcelain. The fire 
insurance companies have special sections in their blanks 
for such things because the claims for damage through their 
loss is so important. We spend great sums in traveling 
abroad for the privilege of studying the great works of art, 
and feel that the increased appreciation of beauty gained 
by travel amply compensates for the outlay. But a little 
child is one of the highest means of zsthetic pleasure and 
culture. A child’s body is one of the most beautiful things 
in the world, and the child’s family are the privileged spec- 
tators of its most varied and lovely poses. A child usually 
freezes into self-consciousness with strangers, and his motions 
become awkward and self-conscious. Only in his home circle 
does the child make those unstudied and unexpected motions 
which give us a sense of sweetest grace. And then the soul 
in achild’s face! The faces of adults are usually seared with 
care and discontent, and their souls have gone into hiding 
behind a mask of suspicious reticence or artificial amiability. 
The child’s face is the face of humanity in its simple lova- 
bleness and wholesomeness, as truthful and beautiful as a 
mountain lake mirroring the blue sky and the white clouds. 
The charm we feel in watching a child is largely an aesthetic 
pleasure of the highest grade. 


N OUR climate and with our customs we rarely have the 

artists’ opportunity to see the human body nude, and when 
we do see it the unwontedness of it disturbs to some extent 
our tranquil enjoyment of its glorious lines and motions. 
Our little children we do see nude when they bathe or dress, 
and with no sense of strangeness or passion to cloud our 
pure enjoyment. Whoever enjoys them with understanding 
can thereby gain an appreciation for beauty which will 
interpret all art to him. . 

We join clubs that offer opportunities for tennis or golf 
and think the membership fee a good investment because 
it keeps us in fit physical condition. We pay teachers to 
impart some new accomplishment of body and mind. As we 
realize the encroachments of age we invest in baths and 
massage and spare no expense to keep us from aging. 

But for millions of folks the baby is the underpaid pro- 
fessor that compels us with sweetest persuasiveness to acquire 
all these blessings. He induces muscular exercises when we 
are getting fat and lazy, and prone to lounge around to our 
own detriment. He makes us walk the floor, toss a twenty- 
pound ball of laughing humanity in the air, and crawl 
around on the floor while he straddles on our back—a most 
admirable exercise for an overworked digestion. The 
young mother who has swelled into glowing health in the 
midst of her maternal cares might have become a pale 
creature with attenuated muscles if the baby had not taken 
her in hand. He increases our knowledge of physiology, 
hygiene and public sanitation. He persuades us to take an 
interest in a mass of solid and useful information that would 
have been completely outside of our range of interests with- 
out his object-lessons of their importance. If our musical 
accomplishments have remained dormant or have grown 
rusty we rub them up to sing the baby to sleep, and later 
to give him variety performances. He is often the only one 
who appreciates our artistic talents. He develops our 
latent gift for story-telling. If our teachers in High School 


had been able to evoke such fecundity of imagination and 
creative literary ability as the baby develops in us they 
would justly have been regarded as educators of high rank, 
worthy of a big salary. The baby does it for his board and 
clothes, and then courts insult him by doubting if he is 
worth a dollar! Some of the early Spanish explorers went 
through toil and privations to discover the fountain of 


youth in Florida, for they knew it would be a fountain of 
gold if they found it. Hotel proprietors in Florida claim to 
dribble out some of that fountain at twenty dollars a day. 
But the baby is the only real rejuvenator in existence. 
Without contact with children we all age hopelessly in our 
minds. They keep us young. Through them we wander 
once more in the Garden of Eden where apples were delicious 
enough to break all laws for their sake, and where sweet 
mysteries peeped out behind every tree. Just what is the 
financial value of a grandchild to an old couple as a psychic 
cure for old age? He gives absent treatments as productive 
of smiles and quivers as those of romantic love. And yet 
a baby is supposed to have no money value! 

All educators agree that the crown and flower of all 
education is the training of character. It is also the most 
elusive of all educational processes. We can easily hire a 
man to drill mathematics or modern languages into a boy’s 
head, but where shall we hire the insc rutable forces that 
shape a strong character? Usually in an entire college 
faculty there are only two or three men who have that 
divine gift. To them the boys look back with veneration 
and gratitude, because they called the man in them into 
life. A rich man might well give half his fortune to buy 
such an influence for his son’s life. 

Sut almost every baby does just that for his parents. He 
gives them a post-graduate course in character. He matures 
and ennobles them in a way that would seem miraculous if 
it were not so universal. He turns a vain, selfish, idle, friv- 
olous girl into a patient, self-forgetful woman. He tethers 
the vagrant instincts of a young fellow and makes a man of 
him, serious, loving and strong. To the great mass of men 
and women the baby is literally the only means of winning 
through to a higher life. He is the only force capable ot 
bursting the seed-capsule of their selfish life and of giving 
them a chance to strike root and grow up into the larger 
reaches of humanity. 

For the older children of a family the baby is the best 
assistant-educator that the parents could engage for any 
money. He develops the nobler, protective emotions in 
them by appealing to the dormant parental instincts. He 
puts them into the position of teachers, and by teaching 
they learn. In general he helps to turn selfish young savages 
into members of a family community, willing to render 
help as well as to receive it. 


NE of the most valuable and delicate products of educa- 

tion is the knowledge of human nature. The study of 
literature, of fiction and the drama has a great educational 
function in interpreting to us human life with its passions 
and subtleties. Every human life interprets every other 
human life. 3ut the knowledge we gain from books is 
bookish. It is like the knowledge ol light and color that is 
gained in the studio from copying landscape paintings. 
An artist needs Nature itself in the open. Our children 
furnish us the best conceivable material for the study of 
human nature and character. A child has the full soul of 
man, but not yet unfolded and self-possessed. To observe 
the child in his work and growth is like the study of em- 
bryonic forms of life in the biological laboratory. His 
selfishness and his generosity, his truthfulness and his imag- 
inative mendacity are all so naked to our gaze, and so direct 
and naive that we get an insight into the inner workings of 
human nature which enables us to understand the older 
folks who are ‘‘but children of a larger growth.’’ On the 
other hand, the emotions and motives of a child are also so 
changeable and unaccountable that the wisest parent must 
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Down Home With Jennie Allen 


Part Five 


PROVIDENCE, Febuerry 29 

ELL, we’ve been in kind of a daze allday. Wecan’t 
Wirzieve it’s real—I mean about Professor Walworth 

being the school-master down at Woppidentneck that 
was in love with Annis all them years ago. I guess it was 
the first time I’d seen Ed so supprized he didn’t have a word 
tosay. As for Granny she’s kind of slow about taking things 
in and she aint reely sensed it yet. Mame is the only one 
that it’s set atalking and she’s aviewing it from every aspeck 
and derection and setting forth her views and ruminating 
out loud about what might have been. But when it come 
to her that the might-have-been theary would have excludi- 
fied Lois, she jest says, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know but it’s aturning 
out tip-top.”” There’s times when we’re foarced to give 

ivine Providence our approval. 

Lois and I had another little talk to-night in the twilight. 
We aint hardly swapped a word about it all day, but I 
knew by her face how quietly happy she’s been. We was 
asetting same as last night in the setting-room and she 
came over and set down on a little foot-stool and laid her 
head down in my lap. 

‘Aint it beautiful, Aunt Jennie!’’ she says. ‘‘Aint it 
beautiful about him being so true to his first love when 
she never cared for him at all. You know that some 
say men soon forget, but he never has and he never will.” 

‘‘Now,”’ I says, astroking her pretty hair, 
“don’t you be so sure about that, dear. I 
got an idea that he’s afalling in love with 
somebody else now.” 

She raised her head, a hurt look in her 
face. ‘“‘O no, no! she says, ‘‘not after all 
these years. O I know it isn’t true! I know 
he'll never forget my pretty little Mother! 
I shouldn’t honor him so if he did that!” 

“And so, Lois,” I says, ‘‘ you want him to 
live single to the end of his days without 
wife or home or children?” 

She looked awfull serious at this and then 
she says, ‘‘I didn’t say that. It’s only that 
I think it’s the only thing he, being he, can 
do, and I honor him for it. Maybe—O 
Aunt Jennie! I jest can’t be so unselfish as 
you. I can’t bear to think of him being 
happy with another woman and forgetting 
Mother.”’ Then after a pause, ‘‘ Auntie, do 
you think he’ll comeagain? Or do you think 
it will be too painful for him to meet Granny 
and Uncle Ed? 

“Didn’t he say nothing about coming 
again?” 

‘“No, we was both so took by supprize that 
neither one of us hardly spoke after that. 
When I told him who I was he riz to his feet, 
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a great wonder in his face, and looked down 4 
at me with oh! sech an expression in his i} 
eyes! I can’t ever forget it. I know he was Fe 
searching my face for a look like Mother. a 


Then’’—(she’d hid her face again in my lap). 
“Then—he drawed me up close to him and 
bent over me and—and kissed my _ hair. 
‘Annis’s little girl,’ he says. Then he’d took 
up his hat and was gone.” 

I thought of Ed’s first kiss and all it meant 
to me, and I put my arms close around her 
while her face stayed hidden on my gnees. 
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PROVIDENCE, March 19. 

IDDLING fair. 

There was a party up to Pembroke last 
evening and the Professor walked home with 
Lois after it. She asked me to come into her 
room after she’d gone upstairs and she said 
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By Grace Donworth 


Author of “The Letters of Jennie Allen” 


about it at Brown and how he already had an internashenal 
reputation that reached from pole to pole. 

Lois saw it when she was asetting at the breakfast table. I 
didn’t know then what she was areading, but I saw her face 
grow white and lay the paper down and pressantly go up to 
her room. It aint her way to show her feelings at the time 
so I didn’t say nothing. I know she’ll come to me about it 
before very long. Poor child! I know she carried a heart 
ache to colledge with her and she forgot her Greak grammer. 


April 27 
SAID once I wisht there was more than me to see Lois’s 
face when it was the prettyest but I guess it aint ever 
looked it’s very prettyest till last night. The Professor called 
in the evening and stayed a long time. Lois coaxed me to 
go in and assist to entertain him so I done so for a spell. 
‘““‘No doubt you have heard, Mrs. Spinney,’’ he says 
after we had shook hands, ‘‘that I have got to be expatri- 
ated. 


‘“‘Pity sakes!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘no indeed, I aint. But if 


its got to be done have Dr. Greeley Perkley perform it. 
Have it attended to in this country and not trust to them 
forren Germen that I aint got any too high opinion of.” 
Now I didn’t know exackly what kind of an opperation 
it was, but I’m just beginning to put up little bluffs, as Ed 







The Man’s Need of the Woman 
By Everard Jack Appleton 


IVE me your hand! . . . I have need of it now, 
Need as never before; 
For the strength that was mine is utterly gone— 
A part of my life no more! 


I have walked through the Valley of Dead Desires, 
Tasting the dregs of despair; 

I have sought for a sign that should give me peace, 
Sought—but it was not there. 

For some there is Faith that illumines the Path, 
For some there is Hope, ever strong; 

But the touch of your hand is the need of me now— 
The sound of your voice in song! 


Shaken and numb is the soul of me, yet 
It shall triumph, if yours be true; 
Brain and hands shall create and build, 
But only for you, for you! 
And even that apple of dust, Success, 
Shall come, if that is your will; 
Give me your hand—with the song on your lips— 
And the ache in my heart is still! 


All that is worthy in me is yours; 
What if my dreams be dead? 
Fires of faith still burn in your heart, 
Unbowed is your regal head. 
Only your love and the light in your eyes 
Can save me from self-defeat. 
I am done with the Game . but your calm, white 
soul 
Shames mine when | think of retreat! 


Give me yourhand! . . . And thestrength that is there 
Shall waken my own anew; 

I can force the fight and win, by the gods! 
But not for myself—for you! 


“Yes, dear,’”’ I says softly, ‘that’s me. I’m right here.” 

“It’s jest wonderful,’’ she says, her eyes looking down 
at the work in my hand. 

“Yes,” I says, “it is. Your Uncle Ed aint had these 
stockings 2 weeks and they don’t seem to be anything but a 
rim around a hole. Lois, you’d ought to help me with these 
stockings.”’ 

‘““Yes (dreamily) I suppose so. How beautiful it will be.’”’ 

“Very,” I says. 

‘*And—and holey.”’ 

“Yes, that especielly,’’ I says. 

“Aunt Jennie” (in a reproachative tone) ‘why didn’t 
you tell me? He says he’d already spoke to you and Uncle 
Ed. You see I wan't in the least prepared for it,” alooking 
up kind of shy but laughing happily. 

I didn’t say nothing todefenduate myself and she went on. 

““The way he began was to ask me if I’d heard he was 
agoing to Germany. And when I said ‘yes’, he says, ‘And 
I hope I aint agoing alone. I expeck to take my wife with 
me.’ ‘Your wife?’ I can’t tell you the terrible way my 
heart sank and how everything seemed to fade away. 

““*Ves,’ he says. ‘A memmery can bea very beautiful 
thing, Lois, and can be an insentive in a man’s life to every- 
thing high and good. But it’s a lonely thing to take with 
you into a forren land. It’s then that a man needs the 
clasp of a warm living hand, the grace of a 
happy young laugh, and to seek insperration 
in young and ardent eyes. O, I hope I can 
take all these things away with me.’ 

““*Then you are not sure?’ 

‘““*“Not quite. I haven’t asked her yet.’ 

“*To go with you?’ 

“*To be my wife.’ 

“““As if she would refuse!’ I burst out 
kind of bitter. ‘Who would the woman be 
who would refuse?’ 

““*T hope it would not be Lois Treverton,’ 
he says, taking aholt of my hand. ‘Lois, I 
am asking you now. Will you go to Germany 
with me?’ 

“‘And I spoke my answer straight to his 
heart for my face was pressed so close against 
it that his ears couldn’t catch it at all.”’ 


PROVIDENCE, May 15 
ICTUATED by me to Sis—as Ed says 


my amanuenSis) 


What is my baby agoing to be 
Agoing to be, agoing to be? 

O will he be a farmer gay 

To plant the corn and make the hay, 

Busy and happy the livelong day? 
Is that what my baby will be? 
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é O what is my baby agoing to be, 

4 Agoing to be, agoing to be? 

»S O will he be a sailor brave 

€ Who when skies are dark and tempests rave 

¢ Will steer his ship safe across the wave? 

a Is that what my baby will be? 

q I know what my baby’s agoing to be 

¢ Agoing to be, agoing to be. 

q Whatever his hands will find to do 

a He'll be his mother’s sweetheart true 

a To cheer her days her whole life through, 

e And that’s what my baby will be. 

« 

A This is the song Lois is singing down stairs 
4 and I am alaying up herein my bedroom and 
Ps 


listening to it. It’s too far away for me to 
catch many of the words and yet I know what 
they are—every single one. And the reason 
I know them so well—it don’t seem sense but 
it’s true—the reason I know every single 
word of that poetry is because I made it up 
myself, all myself. No, I dont know as I 
can rightly say that, because the fack is it 
jest come to me when I was alaying here with 
Baby. And Ed says (pretending to be jellos 
of Baby) that my insperration has come at 
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= last. 

g These are sech blissfull days that every- 
a thing seems like poetry. The sparrows 
3 twitter it, the dogs bark it, even the carts in 
q the street rumble it. And as for the street 
€ peanner or Lois’s singing I almost can’t stand 
‘a their sweetness and soon as they start up the 
€ tears roll down my cheeks jest from mere 
€ happiness. 

= 








it was because she wanted to tell me what a oA 
nice talk they’d had acoming home. Some- Ht 
thing had led up to it and she told him how Ke 
folks should honor anybody like him that Et 
remained true till death to his first love. z 
‘‘And Aunt Jennie,” she says, ‘‘it shows how <q 
moddest he is about having sech appreciation i 
because he sobered right down and changed Ke 
the subjeck. And it’s so every time I say x 
anything about it, especielly when I add that HK 
that faithfulness is what makes him a very xs 
prince among men to me.” i 
“I guess,” I says, ‘I wouldn’t express FS 
myself quite so strong asthat. I don’t know 4 
as it’s what they call good taste, dear.” KS 
“O 1 didn’t think of that. And I didn’t FS 
blurk it out. It jest come up nachelly in the “ia 


conversation when we was talking about 
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But I was jest agoing to say she aint set 
the notes down in a regular way but she 
makes up the tune as she sings along and 








Irving, that was so faithful to his early love, 
you know. He was talking so elloquant 
about Irving’s style, but when I made them remarks he 
didn’t say nothing more about him.”’ 

“Was it Irving you was atalking about so long on the 
door step?”’ 

‘““Yes—and Metterlink and Shopenhower.” 

‘Well, seems to me I’d dwell the most on them last 2 
critters nex time.” 





PROVIDENCE, April 17 

LEASANT as can be. 

Got my washing out at eight o’clock this morning and 
they looked white as lillys. 

Lois has jest got a letter from Dorr Edgerly. In it he 
says he’s acoming back in the fall and go through some other 
colledge straight as a die if she will only give him a word of 
encurragement about caring for him and about his whole 
life being blarsted and no good to a living soul same as a 
young tree is blarsted in a storm if she says she wont. 

_Hard as it will be for Lois she will have to send back that 
bitter word—wont. She feels that any other word than that 
would be dangling out false hopes. Any other word than 
that would be conterry to the openness and the frankness 
of her disposition and her constitution. In the eyes of the 
world she is renouncing an excellent mach, but the eyes of 
the world needs stronger spectacles than it usually wears to 
see behind and into things like this. All the same I am 
greaved about Dorr. 

In yesterday morning’s paper it told how Professor 
Walworth had been called to set in a chair of biology in a 
University in Germany and he has excepted and what a 
great honor it was and how much regret was being exercised 


calls it. But here the Professor was took with such a violent 
fit of coughing that I guessed in a minute his lungs must 
be at the bottom of it. 

I motioned for Lois to get him a tumbler of water and 
continnered: ‘‘ We was told down at Chictooset about a man 
that was took sick in the lumbar region by something that 
riz up in his throat and made him cough incessant. But they 
sent for Doctor Perkley and he performed on him, and that 
man—so they say on the best authorrity—never coughed 
again.” 

Here the Professor was seazed with a worse spell than 
before, and seemed on the virge of a spazzum, getting awful 
red in the face and pretty near choking. 

I must say I was worryed for fear he’d burst an artillery, 
but you never saw Lois more carm in your life. She come 
over to my chair and as she put her arms around me her 
endeavor not to show her feeling made her look almost stern. 

When he saw her face he quit coughing and the conver- 
sation became more general. I helped Lois entertain him 
as she wanted me partickler to do but there was sech a 
sight. 

Him and her talked so low I couldn’t hear nothing that 
was said and furthermore than that they wan’t asetting 
where I could see them in the corner without streching my 
neck. 

I didn’t strech it. 

He stayed pretty late and when he’d gone and Lois came 
out to me, her face was ashining with happiness. ‘‘O, Aunt 
ater she says, acuddling down at my feet. “Aunt 

ennie. 


it’s prettyer far than a written-down song. [| 
wonder where she gets her insperration. 

Ed says she sang it for the Professor when he was here 
last evening and it’s proof enough it’s fine poetry when a 
learned man like him wanted to hear it again and again. 
He says the Professor couldn’t take his eyes offen her for fear 
of loosing one word. And when she'd stoped singing it the 
second time at his request he went over to the peanner and 
says, ‘‘O Lois! Jest the last verse again? I love that last 
verse.’”” And Lois laughed but she sung the last verse 
again. And it made Ed so proud of me! 

Ed’s as proud as any king over that child and hangs over 
him awatching him all his spare time. But then I dont 
know as he is much worse than the rest of the folks in the 
house. Jim set a long time alooking at him very thoughtful 
yesterday and then he says, ‘The little feller’s got a look 
like Jamesy to me.” Then he got up and looked out of 
the winder quite a spell and then went out, sideways so I 
couldn’t see his face. First time I’d ever heard him mention 
Jamesy since we lost him. What a comfort it’ll be if the 
baby’s jest a little like our little boy that’s gone. 

Lois has brought me up some gruel. She made it herself. 
When Sis see it she says, ‘‘Why you’ve put nuts in it, 
haven’t you?”’ But it was only that it was lumpy and I et 
between the lumps and it tasted reel good. ‘ 

The Professer has jest sent up his regards to me and his 
congratulations, as he says, on both of my little poems, (he 
means the baby for one) and he’s acoming jest as soon as 
he will be let to call on Edward Joseph Junior. I know he'll 
say he’s his father right over again. Granny says so and 
furthermore than that she says he’s got lots of little ways 
his father had at his age—2 weeks to-morrer. 
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of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. 





How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce? 
What Better Marriage Laws Would Do 
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Age 4 
e ek if! 
By Professor George Elliott Howard 4 tT f 
, Of the University of Nebraska it | ai: F : 
Professor Howard was chosen to discuss this subject for THE JoURNAL because of his special knowledge along these lines. After Hg F | 
exhaustive study of history, Roman law, and other subjects closely allied to sociology, both in America and abroad, he served as ae ee oe 
Professor of Sociology and of History in some of the leading educational institutions of this country. He is also the author of c ae EE 
many authoritative articles on marriage and divorce, writing on these subjects for the encyclopedias which are the recognized REE i [ 
standards on social reform and religious knowledge. THE EDITOR. 3 a a 
eb PIE CTE 
HOULD a health officer report that in forty years remedy for such evil of this sort as really existed through the a i Bip Bs 
the number of cases of diphtheria treated by anti- enactment by the several States of a model statute, dealing Shu aa 
S toxin had increased threefold it is barely conceivable chiefly with procedure. A good model law of this kind was a Bit aut 
that some good persons might seek to check the drafted by the Washington-Philadelphia Divorce Congress of Re Re ib t 
“rate” of the contagion by denouncing the “ plague 1906. It is now before the country, and it has already been § bE Hat 
=] of antitoxin.”” This they might do either because adopted by four States: Delaware and New Jersey, in 1907; Qe ee Bek. 
they fancied that reliance on the saving power of the drug spreads Wisconsin and Nebraska, in 1909. re PEE t- 
the disease through causing a neglect of the laws of health, or If generally accepted, what would be the value of such a com- ae Re wae 
because they believed that the cure of diphtheria by antitoxin mon code of procedure? In various ways its moral influence aa 1 avai iy 
is contrary to the laws of God—the actual objection of some would surely be good, and it might have a tendency to check clan- t: edible 1é 
religious sects to life insurance or to vaccination. destine divorce. On the other hand, it is almost sure that it PPE OP PEP! 
r _ Now the mental conduct, the perversity of thought, which is would not noticeably ‘ower the average divorce rate. The evi- Spe E EE t 
ny just conceivable in the case of the virulent physical malady, is dence on that point afforded by the present report is decisive. a Bicip ib g 
ay not only easily conceivable, but it is also the prevailing conduct Of the 820,264 divorces during the two decades, granted to Ben: i i 
Ki, in the case of a social malady relatively far more harmful: the couples known to have been married in the United States, only a PE # : 
disease of marriage, with its antitoxin, the institution of divorce. little more than 21 out of every hundred were obtained by those SE UBIELEAB LE 
Instead of deploring bad marriages we shudder at the spread of married outside the State in which the decree was rendered. Fie tele ne 
divorce, the bitter medicine which enlightened social policy pre- This does not mean that one person out of five whose marriage Bie i: a wna 
t scribes. Today, in proportion to the population, there is three was thus dissolved migrated for the purpose of getting a divorce. al iB ik t : 
. times as much divorce in the United States as there was forty Such may have been the motive in very few cases. We are FR IECEIE Pig, 
b years ago. On the average, for the whole country, we now have assured by Doctor Hill in the report ‘‘that to a large extent the : alate 
b at least one divorce to twelve weddings. In the civilized world migration was merely an incident of the general movement of a al ae 
are only Japan has a higher divorce rate than we; and Japan, as will population, which takes place for economic and other reasons bie hibat 
ciel below appear, is quite capable of teaching us how rightly to deal unconnected with divorce.’ Of the truth of this conclusion there f Biel 5 
rg! with the divorce problem. is convincing proof. By the census of 1890 a little more than ; E a f 
i F 21 out of every hundred, and by that of 1900, exactly 21 out of f F ikif bib ie! 
ae Is Divorce in Itself an Evil Due to Bad Laws? every hundred of the native population were living outside the ‘ Bie RIE sk ie 
tik State or Territory in which they were born. The coincidence in Rip ibibiete is 
ard HERE are several ways of explaining the startling social fact proportions is enlightening. It does not mean, of course, that Sarat al Sala 
aaa thus disclosed. In the view of those who appeal to the there are no clandestine divorces. On the contrary, divorce aaa 
tana authority of religious or ecclesiastical tradition the swiftly increas- colonies have flourished, and here and there local courts have Pieieieie ib hy 
ae ing divorce rate in America spells National degeneration. They carried on a thriving traffic in easy decrees. It does signify, how- ‘Raa at i! 
if a denounce the institution of divorce as an evil in itself. To the ever, that popular fancy has greatly magnified the importance of a Wee ‘pit if; 
at Catholic, in particular, divorce is a sin which ought never to lax or conflicting laws as a cause of divorce. The Federal report i ; ana 
ne be suffered in a Christian land, because it destroys an alleged shows that the average duration of marriage before divorce is ten Fir Pie Ege 
ae sacramental bond. The Protestant Episcopalian takes practi- years. Considering this fact in connection with the equality of Pi ple S BUD 
ae cally the same position, though technically he does not hold mar- percentages just stated it seems clear that in our country inter- eal eat al 
is riage to be a sacrament. Less rigid is the view of the average State migration has hardly any measurable influence on the aaa 
& conservative man on the street, who admits that under careful divorce movement as a whole. ti : ELE B Ae 
4 laws society in some cases may justly permit marriages to be . | a Fi 
f, dissolved. To him liberal divorce is an evil. The enormous Value of Uniform Law in Europe : mata ti 
E, increase in the number of divorces, he believes, is due mainly to Fie bit bie se! 
‘ lax legislation and to the conflict of laws among the various States. AY one safely infer from this fact that the basic cause of the ETRE ELE e 
Accordingly he puts his faith in drastic legislation. He hopes to evil which afflicts us lies beyond the reach of the divorce Hak f E bE! 
lessen the volume of divorce by cutting down the list of statutory code, whether the code be good or bad? Such an inference is i ele iP 
grounds, or by making it harder to get a decree. If, as in New sustained by the statistics of Germany and Switzerland, the two ae rer bie 
York, North Carolina and the District of Columbia, he can Federal States of Europe which have had actual experience in the L Atal al 
reduce it to the one ‘Scriptural’? cause so much the better. operation of uniform law. The Swiss example is very instructive, : ara Vi 
: because the 22 Cantons (similar to our States) composing the AVAL AL Abas 
: Would Uniform Law Check Divorce? Federation of Switzerland differ among themselves religiously, PIETEIE. BIG 
@ socially and industrially perhaps as much as do the American Tat ti abd 
piel: UT restricted legislation is not the whole remedy which popu- States. The immediate effect of the uniform Federal divorce law RR IEIE EE el 
a lar opinion suggests. Insistently, reformer and statesman, which took effect January 1, 1876, was greatly to increase the Pkipieibit 
ate lawyer and clergyman, have demanded a uniform law for the number of divorces. In 1875 the number of divorces in the six 4 E if if iB IE; 
eG! whole country. Thirty years ago it was commonly believed that Cantons for which we have statistics was 287, or 1 to every 25 mar- a Mala 
Heike three-fourths or more of all divorces were clan- riages, while in 1876 the number was 444, or 1 ib ELE rikiE 
Ep! destine—obtained by migrating from State to i —— decree to 16 weddings. Since then the average gible anata 
ad State in search of ‘‘easy”’ laws and ‘‘easy”’ ll = divorce rate has steadily increased, in some rE a ne 
ey courts. So an organized effort was made to | Cantons rapidly. \ aaa apaia 
E| secure a Federal statute under a Constitutional | The new uniform divorce law for all Germany, an f kif ; 1 
iE! amendment. But in 1889 a decided surprise was | which went into effect in 1900, ‘“‘restricted the 4 Bigigiese: 
3 given through the publication of the Govern- | grounds for divorce for about two-thirds of the BIEL B VEE I b 
ae ment report, covering the twenty years, 1867- | country’s population’’; yet it has not perma- agi Pieib ig! 
aA 1886, for the statistics there presented for the nently checked the divorce rate. For that year, pit iBik : f 16 | 
ae whole country showed that migration for divorce it is true, there was a decrease of 1505 in the Ft iy Hey q 
a could account for but a small percentage of the | total number of divorces for the 26 States of the 1a ‘ ie & 
fas total number of decrees. Thisled the Reverend | Empire; but ‘from 1901 to 1906 the increase bit ne 
i Samuel W. Dike, who has the honor of first sug- i went on at a rate far more rapid than during the bik t ELBE, 
i gesting the great statistical investigation, to | years immediately preceding.’’ Nevertheless if Bik! a i 
Fi declare that the securing of uniform law is not we consider particular States or cities it will be Bie git aie 
z the ‘‘central point”’ in the divorce problem. seen that the new legislation has sometimes Se ae gle 
Ey What seemed reasonably certain from the first | influenced the divorce movement, perhaps even Richi higa 
E Federal report is now demonstrated by the permanently. This is apt to be the case where Bib eb ee ie 
eo second, for the two decades, 1887-1906. During | the new law has decidedly relaxed or decidedly | Piplb Fi 
Ei that period the agitation for a Federal law cover- restricted the existing liberty of divorce, thus ME BPR EN 
ing the whole field of divorce very nearly ceased. {| causing a crisis. In Catholic Bavaria, for in- Bie Rg ees 
In fact it became a grave question whether such 1] stance, where such liberty was greatly extended, aa Y 
a law was desirable, even if it might be secured. H between 1900 and 1906 the number of marriages aaa 
The popular belief that a vast percentage of de- iI to one divorce fell from 120 to 83; while at the gf y BR b ¢ 
crees is obtained through migration was by no U same time in Hesse and Wiirttemberg, under RRR 
means extinct; but wise reformers sought a Professor Howard 
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articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers. 


have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot 
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number of decrees was still greater. For Berlin the immediate result 
was just the reverse. In 1900, when the code went in force, the 
number of divorces dropped from 1608 to 936. This was due chiefly 
to the abolition of divorce by mutual consent or for “unconquerable 
aversion”; but the check has been shortlived. In 1901 the number 
of divorces began to rise, and by 1906 it had reached the highest 
point yet reported. 


Japan’s Lesson for America 


yee more enlightening as to the real causes of.divorce is the 
recent experience of Japan, for the evidence which it affords is 
positive and not merely negative, as in the cases already considered. 
Until twelve years ago Japan had no “ definite laws on marriage and 
divorce.”’ In form marriage was simply a matter of private or social 
custom. The laws of divorce were “vague and ill-defined.”” Mar- 
riages were freely dissolved by mutual consent; and a husband might 
put away his wife for any of the seven “‘just”’ causes sanctioned by 
Confucius. But divorce was not restricted to these’grounds. Prac- 
tically the woman could be dismissed under any pretext; and this 
one-sided privilege of the man was not legally interfered with until 
1873, when the wife was first given the right to petition for a divorce. 
A new civil code, constructed on the German model, took effect July 
16, 1898. This code deals with the whole subject of family law. Full 
divorce is still permitted by mutual consent, provided such divorce 
be properly registered; and a marriage may be dissolved by judicial 
decree for any of ten enumerated causes, which are much the same in 
character as those sanctioned in our States. Marriage is very care- 
fully regulated. There are wise provisions regarding age, parental 
consent, forbidden degrees, and record. ‘Common-law” wedlock is 
impossible, fora marriage is absolutely void unless legally notified to 
the registrar, who may not accept the notification unless he is satisfied 
that no provision of the code has been disregarded. Moreover, the 
consent of the parents, ‘‘being in the same house,” or of the family 
council is essential to the marriage of a man under thirty, or a woman 
under twenty-five. 

Now what has been the effect of this legislation upon the stability 
of the Japanese family? The statistics contained in the United States 
Government report seem to give a clear and definite answer. In 1897, 
the year before the code came in force, for the whole of Japan there 
was one divorce to every three marriages; whereas in 1905, and in 
each of the preceding four years, the ratio was one decree to six 
weddings. In other words the relative number of divorces had been 
cut down by half. 

Clearly this is a notable gain through legislation, but its full mean- 
ing is not yet disclosed. An important question arises: has the new 
code of Japan thus lowered the divorce rate mainly through the 
regulation of divorce, or mainly through the regulation of marriage? 
Here, too, the statistics leave us in small doubt of the right answer. 
As already stated the code sanctions judicial divorce on ten grounds, 
and also gives “legal recognition to the old Japanese custom of divorce 
by mutual consent.” Now the report for the seven years, 1899-1905, 
shows that nearly all divorces in the Empire were obtained in this 
ancient popular way. During that period the number of divorces 
granted by the courts was 1430, while 445,890 were secured through 
mutual consent. Considering the facts disclosed by American and 
European experience it seems just to say that the Japanese code 
through the regulation of divorce has had little or no influence on the 
divorce rate, and that the decrease in the relative number of divorces 
must be credited to better marriage laws and to rising ideals of 
marriage and the family. 


Does Uniform Law Mean a Uniform Rate? 


TILL, it may be asked, if, in the United States, a uniform law 
would not much affect the divorce movement as a whole, would 
it not produce the same divorce rate for the various States? ‘The 
report for the two European Federations suggests an emphatic ‘‘ no” 
to this question. In Switzerland the variation from Canton to Canton 
is enormous. Thus, in 1906, after the Federal act had been in force 
thirty years the Canton of Geneva per 100,000 population had 5 times 
as much divorce as Aargau, 7 times as much as Lucerne, 13 times as 
much as Ticino, 18 times as much as Fribourg, and 43 times as much 
as Valais. 

A similar lesson is taught by the figures for Germany. In 1906, for 
instance, on the same basis of population, Hamburg had 3.75 times as 
much divorce as Prussia, 4 times as much as Alsace-Lorraine, and 
about 7 times as much as Bavaria or Wiirttemberg. Ina number of 
cases the divergence in the rate is now much wider than it was in 
1899 before the Federal code went in force. 

Truly, at its best, the divorce statute is a feeble thing! In forty 
years our divorce rate has trebled; and yet during that period our 
divorce laws have steadily grown better and better. No doubt good 
divorce laws are worth striving for. Like all good laws they constitute 
an environment favorable to right social living. In fact by checking 
hasty impulse and forcing discontented husbands or wives to take 
time for reflection, carefully drafted statutes may even have a slight 
tendency to retard the divorce movement. Nevertheless, the real 
source of that movement lies far beyond the limits of the divorce code. 

In fact the true meaning of the modern divorce movement has 
been strangely misunderstood. The vast literature dealing with the 
subject reveals very slight perception of the true nature of divorce or 
of its real causes. In the main it is a pathetic monument of wasted 
energy. Recently, however, a new scientific doctrine has arisen 
which more and more challenges the serious attention of thoughtful 
men. According to this teaching divorce is not an evil in itself. Asa 
social institution it is not immoral, although in some cases immoral 
use may be made of it. More and more clearly we are beginning to 
see that increasing divorce is not the cause, but the result, of bad social 
conditions which may be remedied. Hence the conviction is deepen- 
ing that while such harmful conditions continue to destroy marital 
happiness and family well-being divorce must be permitted by society 
as a remedy just and righteous. Indeed, for the wise reformer who 
would elevate and protect the family the center of the problem is 
marriage and not divorce. This isso, primarily, because in this age of 
transition, of swift progress, the throng of new beliefs, ideals and modes 
of thought—religious, social, economic—is profoundly affecting the 
solidarity of the family and all its related institutions. 


America Has the Worst Marriage Laws in Christendom 


ENCE the first task that should have the attention of the prac- 
tical reformer is a revision of our marriage laws. To one who in 
full detail has studied the matrimonial legislation of our States it is 
perfectly clear that, however bad our divorce laws may be, our mar- 
riage laws are far worse. Instead of clamoring for a common divorce 
statute it would be wiser to strive for a uniform matrimonial code. 
It is significant that the first representative body to recognize the 
need of a uniform marriage law was the Divorce Congress of 1906. 
Verily it is high time that this task should be taken up! It may 
well be doubted whether any society in Occidental civilization has 
matrimonial legislation so defective as that which exists in the United 
States. Almost every conceivable blunder has been committed. 
First of all let us utterly abolish “common-law marriage.”? How 
many persons are aware that secret weddings, clandestine unions, are 
legalized in many of our States? Practically all of the hardship and 
social anarchy caused by the canon law at its wickedest survive in 
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our ‘common-law marriage.” The “plague” of medieval canon-law 
wedlock —which so kindled the ire of Martin Luther—is the plague 
of our common-law contract. The ancient church steadily refused to 
make the validity of marriage depend upon forms and conditions such 
as the civil law now prescribes. For validity there was no absolute 
requirement of parental consent or of a certain age. No religious 
ceremony, no record nor witness was essential. The private, even 
secret, agreement of the parties was declared sufficient for a valid con- 
tract. All these things might be required by church law under 
penalty of severe discipline for neglect; but, before the Council of 
Trent, the marriage, if formed without them, was not the less binding. 
A puzzling and disastrous clash between legality and validity was 
thus created. No wonder that throughout Christendom clandestine 
marriages occurred on an enormous scale! To what end? In order, 
forsooth, to maintain the sacramental dogma! ‘The matrimonial 
bond was deemed too “holy” to be broken, however secretly or 
wickedly it may have been made! Now our common-law marriage 
has these same sinister marks, and it causes the same dangerous evils. 
For a common-law marriage—such, for instance, as was permitted in 
New York until 1901—is a marriage informally, even secretly, con- 
tracted by the parties, merely through words of mutual present con- 
sent, without observing any of the formalities usually prescribed by 
the statute. Banns, parental consent, license, solemnization, record 
—none of these is essential to its validity. The agreement may be 
secret, for no witnesses are required. According to Chancellor Kent 
the contract may be proved “from cohabitation, reputation, acknowl- 
edgment of the parties, acceptance in the family, and other circum- 
stances from which a marriage may be inferred.” What a pitiful tale 
is told by our court records in some of the suits growing out of such 
secret contracts! Yet in 1904 only 18 States and Territories had 
repudiated the informal agreement. Six of these it should be carefully 
noted—Kentucky (1852), Mississippi (1892), California (1895), 
Utah (1898), New York (1901), Porto Rico (1902)—had liberated 
themselves by statute. In 1909 Illinois took the same wise course. 
Here, then, is a fact of vast social importance. In such legislation, in 
response to a better educated popular sentiment, lies the hope of 
the future: to free American society from the manifold evils which 
lurk in the doctrine of common-law marriage. How many such 
unions have ended in the divorce court! 


The Chaos of Forbidden Degrees 


NOTHER evil growing out of the hair-splitting subtlety of the 
canonists finds its analogy in the matrimonial statutes of the 
American States. If the prohibited degrees of kinship are now not 
so numerous as they were in the days of Gratian or Peter Lombard 
they are far less uniform, and often they have a disastrous effect upon 
the stability of marriage. Indeed the absurd conflicts touching the 
forbidden degrees of kinship are a positive social menace. The most 
serious complications may arise. For instance, a man and a woman 
who may legally wed in the place where they dwell might, should 
they move a mile across the State line-and then marry, be guilty of 
incestuous union and their children be illegitimate. Moreover, the 
tangled maze of State provisions and court decisions regarding so- 
called ‘‘ void and voidable”’ marriages is past finding out. Here is 
work ready to the hand of the Commission on a uniform marriage law. 
Allof the States and Territories—except South Carolina, where the 
statute book is silent regarding marriage and divorce—have adopted 
some system of marriage license or equivalent certificate. But in 
many of its features even the best plan of license existing in the coun- 
try is very crude. Complexity, uncertainty and laxness abound. 
To guard against the clandestine marriage of minors an affidavit 
from either the bride or the bridegroom ought to be made obligatory 
in all cases, instead of leaving its requirement to the discretion of the 
officer, as is now usually the practice where there is any provision at 
all regarding the matter. In several instances the age below which 
parental consent is required is too low, and the laws of some States 
are entirely silent on the subject. Throughout the country should not 
the limit for each sex be set at legal majority? Or, still better, would 
it not be wise to deprive the parent of the legal power to assent to 
the marriage of a minor? Physiologically and sociologically it would 
be safer, as a general rule, to forbid marriage altogether until legal 
majority for both men and women, For the man such is the law in 
the German Empire; and in most European countries the age up to 
which parental consent is required is higher and the law far more 
carefully enforced than in the United States. Thus in Austria and 
Hungary for both sexes the age is 24, in Belgium 25, and in the 
Netherlands 30. Throughout the Western world both men and women 
of the more intelligent and better educated classes are marrying 
later and later in life. On the whole the tendency is good, though 
capable of selfish abuse. More and more clearly we are able to see 
how much harm results from immature marriages. For such mar- 
riages divorce is often the medicine prescribed. Because of the facility 
of divorce Cardinal Gibbons condemns modern marriage as ‘‘suc- 
cessive polygamy.” Is it not possible that marrying “early” is as 
great an evil as marrying ‘“‘often”’? 


Civil Banns as a Remedy 


HERE is a still graver fault in the license laws of nearly the whole 

country. Nowhere in our domain, except in Porto Rico, is there 
any adequate provision regarding notice or the filing and trial of 
objections to a proposed marriage. Wisconsin in 1899 and Rhode 
Island in 1909 have each made a start in requiring the certificate or 
license to be procured five days before the celebration. Maine has 
the same provision for her own citizens; but, according to Doctor 
Dike, she “‘strangely allows non-residents to have a certificate imme- 
diately.” On the other hand, New Jersey requires such five days’ 
notice only in case of non-residents. Before the act of 1909, just 
mentioned, Rhode Island was a Gretna Green for clandestine couples 
from other communities. In the year 1906, for instance, “no less 
than 523 couples who were residents of Massachusetts took out mar- 
riage licenses in the city of Providence alone.” But since New 
Hampshire in 1905 repealed her act of 1903, requiring five days’ 
notice in case of non-residents, that State is said in the report of 
Secretary Dike, of the National League for the Protection of the 
Family, to be “‘ taking the business that Rhode Island has given up.” 
The requirement in all cases of a five days’ interval between the 
taking out of the license and the celebration is better than nothing, 
but it is by no means enough. It is a striking proof of the laxity of 
our laws that in all our States and Territories, except Porto Rico, the 
license is issued at the time the notice of intention to marry is filed. 
All this is contrary to sound public policy. We ought to profit by 
European experience. We need a rigorous system of civil banns. 
The notice of intention should be recorded for a reasonable period, 
say twenty days, before issuance of the license. During this period 
it should be officially posted and also published in the newspapers— 
not merely concealed in the register or published at the discretion 
of the official, as is now the usual course. 





NOTE— Previous articles which have been published in this department of “Both 
Sides of Live Questions’’ are: 

Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

Why Vivisection is Injurious, By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 

What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 

The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 

What Vaccination Has Really Done, By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 

What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do, By Walter George Smith, 
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MAYVILLE, N.Y., July 5, 1910. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 

In 1878—thirty-two years ago—I 
purchased Ostermoor Cushions for 
the pews of the M.E. Church, They 
are as good today as the day they 
came and have kept their shape 
perfectly. 

The Ostermoor Mattress I pur- 
chased at the same time for myself 
has been in constant use these 
thirty-two years and has never 
needed any repairs, is exceedingly 
comfortable, and stands up good 
and square. It is in all respects as 
good as new. Yours respectfully, 

A. H. Goparp. 











HIS is but one of the many thou- 
sands of letters we have received 
which prove the Honest service, the genu- 
ine quality, the real comfort, 
which are built into 








Mattress } 


Stop and think! Which means 
more to you—actual proof value from 
families who have used the Ostermoor 
for years, or the mere claim of a 
‘“just-as-good’’ imitation, so many of 
which have cropped up to deceive 
buyers who really want and should 
have an Ostermoor? 

Your education along the lines of 
sleeping comfort—of mattress quality 
—of what scientific mat- 
tress making can bring 
you—demands the 
Ostermoor, and none 
other. Get it! 





Mattresses Cost 
Ex. Prepaid 
Best blue and 
white ticking. 
4' 6" wide 
45 Ibs. $15. 
In 2 parts, 50c 

extra. 

Dust proof satin 

finish ticking, 

$1.50 more. 

French mercer 

ized Art Twills, 

$3.00 more. 




















 Trade- Mark |, 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


No other mattress in the world is 
like the Ostermoor, and we can prove 
it. To learn the reasons, get our 


144-Page Book and Samples Free 


This book, *‘ The Test of Time,’ con- 
tains over 200 illustrations about beds and 
sleep, telling all about the various styles 
of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cush- 
ions, etc. Sent free, with ticking samples. 

The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale 
at stores generally, but there’s an Oster- 
moor dealer in most places. Write us, 
aud we'll give his name. We will ship 
you a mattress by express prepaid when 
we have no dealer in your town or he has 
none in stock. Try it 30 days—money 
back if you want it. 

Always make sure of the genuine 
Ostermoor by seeing the trademark, and 
the name Ostermoor woven in the binding. 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





OSTERVILLE, Mass., June 25, 1910. 
Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 

We are using your Ostermoor 
Mattresses and enjoy them very 
much. Have one we have used for 
nearly 17 years, and zt is as good 
today as when first purchased. 

We have recommended them to 
many of our friends who are using 
them with perfect satisfaction. 

Yours with best wishes, 
Mrs. DANIEL CROSBY. 
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10 Superb Pictures for Church Fairs 


To be Had by Any Church Without Cost 


H 








“The Mill” 
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UNDREDS of churches have written us since, some 
years ago, we offered a Church Fair Booth free to any 
church, asking if we could not devise something else to 
help churches in their fairs. 
We have now hit upon what we believe to be the most 
interesting feature that can be offered to any church fair: 


The Ladies’ Home Journal’s Collection of 
The Ten Great Pictures of the World 


which have proved in our recent series the ten 
most desired by the public, and of which thou- 
sands were sold by us at two dollars ($2) each. 
The ten pictures are these : 


Raphael’s ‘‘The Sistine Madonna” 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s “ Mona Lisa”’ 
Rubens’s ‘The Descent From the Cross” 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘The Last Judgment” 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s “‘The Last Supper” 
Murillo’s ‘‘The Immaculate Conception” 
Ruysdael’s “The Mill” 

Paul Veronese’s “‘The Marriage at Cana” 
Titian’s ‘‘The Assumption” 

Frans Hals’s ‘The Laughing Cavalier” 


ee a 


“The Marriage at Cana” 














Size and Character of Pictures 


ACH copy is printed for us in Mez- 
zogravure process by The Fine 
Arts Publishing Company, of London, 
England, publishers of the “Royal 
Collection of Paintings” by His Maj- 
esty’s command, and also of the 
famous ‘‘Great Masters.” Each pic- 
ture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and measures from 10 
to 14 inches by 18 to 20 inches; each 
is printed on special hand-made India 
paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 
inches, ready for framing: making a 
magnificent picture more than three 
times the size of THE LApIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL page. Each copy is printed 
in a rich dark brown, is reproduced 
from a plate made direct from the 
original painting, and carries on it the 
Royal Arms of England. 
These pictures sell for five dollars 
($5) in the art shops. 


Without Money to Any Church 


E HAVE now made special ar- 

rangements with the publishers 
by which we can offer these ten pic- 
tures to any church without cost, 
upon the following condition: 

To any church which proposes giving a fair 
we will send this collection of ten of the world’s 
masterpieces of art upon receipt of a letter 
from the pastor of the church, identical with 
the following: 

A fair is to be given by my church on (date). If 
you will send to me the set of ten LapiES’ HOME 
JOURNAL masterpieces I pledge myself to send to 
you within two weeks following the close of the 
fair thirty yearly subscriptions for THe LaptEs’ 
Home JourNAL accompanied by the subscription 
price of $1.50 each. 

It is understood that on any subscriptions above 
that number sent to you, you are to allow us a cash 
commission, details of which you will send. 

Pastor of 
a Church 
City 
State 

The pictures and various matter to assist in 

pushing the plan are to be sent, express prepaid, to 


Remember: the letter must be identical in 
every detail with the above. It must be signed 
by the pastor of the church. 

This offer will be withdrawn on January 1, 
1911. Unless your application is received be- 
fore that time the pictures cannot be sent, 
though the fair itself may take place subse- 
quently. 


Turning the Pictures Into Money 


HE pictures can be sold in various ways. 

One plan is this: They can be displayed at 
the fair and sold. If this is done the price asked 
should be from $2 each (the price at which they 
were sold to JouRNAL readers) to $5 each (the 
price at which they are sold in art stores). 





“The Sistine Madonna” 














“Descent From the Cross” 





“The Last Supper” 


Or: They can be kept on display as 
long as the fair continues, and all 
visitors be invited to leave bids for 
whatever pictures they desire. If this 
is done each can be given to the person 
who leaves the highest bid for it up to 
the time of the closing of the fair. 

Or: They can be sold separately at 
auction, each picture going to the 
highest bidder. 

The information accompanying the 
pictures tells just how to use each 
of the plans or a combination of them, 
and offers further suggestions for 
getting the maximum amount of profit 
from the plans suggested. 

Considerably more than the number 
of subscriptions required in payment 
for the pictures can be readily ob- 
tained during the fair, but if, for any 
reason, the full number should not be 
obtained a margin of two extra weeks 
will be allowed, during which any ad- 
ditional orders necessary to make up 
the full number required may be se- 
cured. For all subscriptions over and 
above the thirty required to pay for 
the pictures a liberal cash commission 
will be allowed. So, in addition to 
the money realized from the sale of 
the pictures, considerable additional 
revenue may be derived from commissions on 
other subscriptions. 

A number of large display cards to be used at 
the fair, calling attention to the exhibition, will 
accompany the pictures, as well as various 
matter calculated to be of assistance in enabling 
the church to realize the largest amount possible. 


A Distinct Feature for a Fair 


HIS opportunity really gives a distinct feature 

to any fair. The pictures represent the very 
cream of the greatest masterpieces of the world’s 
art. Not a picture here can be questioned as 
to its having a distinct right and place in the 
collection. Everybody has heard of them, but 
everybody does not possess them. 

What we ask is not difficult: no money: simply 
an effort, and an effort never so easy and possible 
of realization as now when THE LApIES’ HOME 
JouRNAL offers not 12 but 24 magazines for a 
year’s subscription, which makes THE JOURNAL 
cost a trifle over 6 cents a copy, while the 
single copies sell for 10 cents, a saving of 90 
cents in a year. Surely 30 subscriptions, on the 
present basis of 24 issues in a year, will be easy 
for any church to get. 

The subscriptions need not be confined to new 
orders. Renewals of subscriptions now on the list 
may be sent upon the same basis as new names. 

The pictures with everything necessary will 
be sent, securely packed, express prepaid to 
destination. 

As these pictures are all made in London and 
the supply is limited application should be made 
early (please remember the form of application 
given above) either by letter or lettergram to 


THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“The Immaculate Conception” 
















Wedding 


Silver 
A. Wedding Gift ought 


to endure for many gen- 
erations of service. Just as 
Marriage 1s permanent and 
endures for life, the marriage 
gilt should be equally enduring 
and permanent. This de- 
sire for long service in a 
Wedding Gilt explains why 
such gis are universally 
chosen of silver. 


Table Silver is especially 
popular for weddings. For 
one thi it Ls immediately 
needed. It goes into use at 
once. It easily supplies a 
century of service. It has 
wondrous possibilities of 
moulding, shaping and 
decoration. 


Going back nearly one 
hundred years, Gorham 
Silverware has been the 
“Wedding Silver” of three 
successive generations. To-day 
“Gorham” and “Wedding 
Silver” are almost Syn~ 
onymous terms. 


There 1s something ap- 
pirpnare in giving as a 

edding Gilt a piece of 
Gorham Silver 
universally admitted the 
best in the world. Sold 
by leading jewelers every: 
whnere. 


The Gorham®&e: 


Silversmiths 


New York 








GORHAM SILVER POLISH 


The best for cleaning silver 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


—#)ATY opened the library door one Monday morning 

|| and said: ‘I wish you’d come and see what’s 
the matter with little Jim. Sarah don’t know no 
|| more than nothin’ about taking care of him.” 
UL | I followed her to the laundry and took the 
— ——# baby upon my lap. 

“Oh, he’s so cross!’ exclaimed the mother as she twisted a 
sheet through the wringer. ‘‘It’s just nothing but fret, fret, 
fret from morning ’til night. I’m ’most wore out, and ready 
to slap him.” 

The little fellow was whimpering in short staccato notes: he 
was hot and dry-skinned, and his breath was bad. I opened 
his dress and shirt, and the cause was plainly seen. A dis- 
tended abdomen told the story of perhaps a week’s neglect. I 
asked a few questions, enough to show me that it had been of 
constant occurrence, and with entire ignorance on Sarah’s part 
of the consequences. So I took them both upstairs and I held 
a clinic in the bathroom. I explained that the waste in the 
human body had to be got rid of just like the waste from a 
household. 

“Vou wouldn’t let your garbage-pail run over, would you?” 
I asked. She agreed that it was not a good thing to do. 

“And you know when the plumbing gets stopped up how 
quickly we have a plumber come and flush it? If it is neg- 
lected all sorts of harm would happen. It is just so with our 
bodies. The refuse must be got rid of every twenty-four hours 
or the passages get clogged up, the stomach gets out of order 
and the brain stupid. If it goes on there may be more serious 
troubles, eruptions, boils or inflammation.” So I gave then 
and there a practical demonstration of the use of the enema, 
‘““how to wash the body inside as well as outside,” I told her. 

I was sorry for Sarah while it was going on. She watched 
me with the expression of a mother dog when you carry her 
puppies about and she isn’t sure you are to be trusted to 
return them. It must have taken great faith in me, for the little 
fellow screamed and fought quite as much from fear as from 
pain. But when it was over he was so happy and sweet, 
laughing and crowing at his mother in great glee. One cannot 
blame Sarah for letting that kind of thing occur, because she 
is not to blame. But I know people who do let it occur who 
deserve to be looked after by the authorities, for they are 
educated, or supposed to be, and have every opportunity that 
money and time can furnish to inform themselves. 1 know 
one mother who says she never pays any attention to things 
of that kind: she thinks it isn’t right “to interfere with 
Nature.” Nature! As if we don’t interfere with her all the 
time with our ice water, corsets and lobster salad! 











While the Baby was Playing on the Floor in entire uncon- 
sciousness of being a proof of my small hygienic knowledge I 
gave Sarah a short talk on the value of food and habit upon 
our digestive functions. I told her what trouble I had always 
had in my own family, and how I had trained the children 
out of it; how they all ran to the bathroom to drink a glass 
of hot water upon getting up, and how they reported to me 
any lack of proper condition as soon as it occurred. I gave 
her a list of laxative foods: oatmeal, cracked wheat, butter- 
milk, stewed prunes, orange juice, baked apple, coarse brown 
bread and grits. Then a list of things that act the other way: 
barley, boiled milk, rice and wheat bread; never tea or coffee, or 
fried meat. I emphasized the necessity of regularity in habit, 
and the fact that she had in her hands just now the whole future 
physical life of the little man she was bringing up. 

“You see, Sarah,” I said, ‘‘God has put a fearful penalty 
on carelessness. If we abuse our bodies they punish us 
frightfully, and there is no getting away from it. Some people 
are stronger than others and do stand much abuse, but in the 
end they suffer for it. Most troubles can be cured in the begin- 
ning with proper food and careful living. There are some that 
cannot, and then we must take medicine; but always try the 
simple measures first. Watch him every day and see that he 
gets into regular habits, but if he gets out of order don’t go to 
a drug store and buy anything they give you. Some of the 
‘patent medicines’ are no better than poison. Call me up 
and [’ll come down and help him out. If I’m not here Katy 
or Miss Amy will. They both know all about it.” 

Sarah looked at me and said: “Well, I believe what you 
say, Mrs. Foster, but I never thought one thing about such 
things as these. I thought the less you thought about them 
the better.” 

“No,” said I; “you want to think about them just enough 
to set them right and no more.” 

With my own children I place large value upon the state of 
the mind over our bodily functions: how hurry to get to school 
or play would interfere with regular habits; how nervous worry 
would clog the pipes worse than turnips. But with Sarah I 
did not go into the subject of psychical control. 


Then I Left Her, and Went Upstairs to the library and— 
there! the irony of it! While I was teaching another mother 
how to take care of her child’s health here was one of my own 
ruining his eyesight! Donald, on the sofa, with his back to 
the waning afternoon light, reading the fine print of ‘‘The 
Heart of Midlothian!” 








of his tools. When he used the saw he let its teeth get dulled; 
when he used his chisels he left them out where they got 
rained on or rusty. Gradually everything got out of place, 
broken and dull-edged. Suddenly there came a call to build 
a new palace for the Emperor. It was to be the finest palace 
in the world, and the best workmen were called in to help. 
Our builder came also. Here was the great job he had wanted 
all his life: now he would make a reputation and a fortune. 
Alas! When he began to work he had nothing fit to use. 
Some of his tools were lost, all were dull, rusty and worthless, 
and he could accomplish nothing. Any moral there, Donald?” 

“You mean my eyes?” 

“Of course, and your other things too. Your faculties are 
your working tools. Listen, all of you,” I said to the family 
who had just come in from school; “‘you children all began 
with a good box of tools: sharp eyes, sound teeth, perfect 
hearing, a good stomach, a normal” (that means ordinary, 
proper, usual, I explain to Judith) —‘‘a normal nervous system. 
I’ve helped keep your physical machinery in good running 
order by teaching you the truth about it. But I cannot 
follow you around all the time and keep you from blunting 
your tools. If you will read fine print in the dusk, crack 
hickorynuts with your teeth, or eat chocolate caramels at 
bedtime you will have no eyes, teeth or stomach left when 
you are forty. The doctors are pretty smart nowadays, but 
I never heard yet that they could supply you with any of 
these things to take the place of the old ones that are worn 
out. The best way is to take care of your tools of living.” 

“Mother,” said Ruth, ‘‘Tom takes awful big mouthfuls 
at the table.” 

“Toes he?” said I. ‘That’s all wrong, and he knows it, 
but the best way to do is for each one to look after her own 
mouthfuls and then she won’t have time to attend to Mother’s 
business of looking after the family.”” Ruth subsided. 

“‘Mother,” said Maurice, “I’ve got an awful sore leg. You 
just ought to see it,” and he pulled his stocking down in exhibi- 
tion. ‘Oh, no, not this leg cither, but the other!’ Then as all 
the children laughed he said: “‘Well, I don’t care, it hurt 
awfully when I was at the blackboard today.” 


While He was Pursuing His Investigations I took up again 
the matter of fast eating at the table. It is our constant 
fight. Whether play or the school-bell calls, something seems 
to goad the children into stuffing themselves like little cannibals. 

I explained to them the whole digestive tract: what became 
of the food when we had swallowed it; how too large mouth- 
fuls of unmasticated food overworked the stomach; what part 
the saliva had in aiding digestion, and what an awful thing 
it was to get dyspepsia fastened on one. Reproof at the time 
does not answer. It is forgotten the next minute. The child’s 
attention must be aroused until his imagination takes hold of 
the matter and urges him to establish good habits. That is 
why I told the story of the carpenter of Carlsbad. They will 
forget forty ‘‘don’ts”’ at the table, but they won’t forget that. 

Besides the general health talks which we have when an 
occasion like the present arises I find it is necessary to have 
quiet sessions with the children separately. I try to teach them 
reverence for their own bodies. Why not? Does not Saint 
Paul say they are temples of the Holy Spirit? And if flowers 
and stars and birds are worth studying as parts of the wonder- 
ful scheme of creation, is not also the human body? As they 
grow older they should know the place of every physical func- 
tion in the scheme of the Creator. The course of the constel- 
lations in the sky is no more wonderful than the circulation of 
the blood; theassimilation of the elements of earth, water and 
air by a buried seed, bringing it into new and different life, 
is not less divine than the chemical processes which transform 
food and drink into flesh and blood. Put them always in the 
same category and you will have children as sweetly and 
naively interested in their bodies as in the birds and flowers, 
asking the same questions about each, and treating each with 
the same respect and faith. 


As I Look Back Upon My Own Life I realize that every sick- 
ness which wasted my time, sapped my strength and cost me 
money was unnecessary. I slept at a mountain hotel in damp 
sheets and had an attack of bronchitis; I ate too heartily and 
too fast when I was fatigued and brought on appendicitis; I 
went motoring in a light wrap and came down with pneumonia. 
In every case if I had known or thought, or somebody had 
warned me, I would have been saved not only the result in 
actual illness, but also the long after effects which one never 
escapes. 

Therefore I try to teach my children how to take care of 
themselves. The time is not long before they will be going 
away from me, out into the world where I cannot reach them 
with warnings. 

Impressed by the carpenter story the children separated 
to get ready for supper. Maurice lagged behind with a woe- 
begone expression. 

“Mother, please look at this awful ——” 

“Stop it!” I exclaimed. “Stop thinking about your leg 
this minute. There’s nothing the matter with it. Go and 
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Ba I was going to begin sharply, but wash your hands and tie your cravat. Go now.” 
=) remembered the boy’s impatient temper, so I said: There! See how it works! Maurice is the introspective * 
“Son, did you ever hear the story of the carpenter of one. He thinks and ponders and imagines. While the rest of 
Carlsbad?” the family bolt their sausage in chunks he will be having a i] 
| No, he hadn’t. ue dozen kinds of diseases in posse, or lying awake at night for Il | 
rz W ell, come and sit with me and Ill tell it. fear he is going to die of liver complaint! | 
my “There was once a carpenter who lived in Carlsbad, and The “exception to the rule’—what a perplexing thing it |; ¥ 
he was always bragging about the fine things he could build is! Therefore, while I am making every effort to impress || 
| if he had good tools. So one night he had a dream. A fairy upon Amy, Tom, Donald and Judith that they must think _ || 
| brought him the finest chest of tools that had ever been about themselves, so as to grow up healthy and happy and | | 
rm seen: shining saws, sharp chisels, planes, a brace and bit, and useful, I must use as great pains to keep Maurice from doing ul 
a all the things necessary to build a house. that very thing! cal 
“Take care of these,’ he said, ‘for you will need them all Did I not say that this “‘mothering’”’ was a dozen trades | 
| your life and you will get no more.’ and professions in one? | 
“When the carpenter woke up he found it was not all a Qualifying for it must be done in the same way as for any IV | 
| dream, for on the chair by the bedside was the very tool-chest other profession—by reading. Some women are mothers only | 
he had dreamed of: complete, new and in perfect order. in a lacteal sense. When they wean their babies they think || | 
‘You may imagine how pleased he was. But as time went their responsibility is ended. It is only begun: the study || 
\ | on he forgot what the fairy had told him about taking care must go on always. | | 
ae — | 
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@ It requires two 
more iablesookfuls 
the Big Packages 
Fluffy Soap Powder 
do the work of one 


tablespoonful of PEAR- 


esis 


WHY? 


@ Dry the powders by 
1 deal them thinly in 
the sun or m a warm 
spot—leave for 24 hours 
—then weigh them — 
you ll find the difference. 
is in the bulk, not the 


SOAP POWDER— 


THESE BIG PACK- 


AGES are FLUFFED 
SOAP POWDERS. 
PEARLINE IS BEST 
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Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party ~ 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Norwegian Girl and Boy and Their Nurse 
By Sheila Young 
Miss Young’s Next Page Will Show a German Girl 


Festival DresS Girl’s Every-day Dress Boys Holiday Suit 
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Boy’s Play Suit 
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\ Boy’s School Suit 














Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to st 











ONE MOTHER’S PLAN 
WITH HER BOYS 


By Professor O. H. Bakeless 


WISE little mother of four stalwart, noble 

sons sits, in the calm evening of her life, 

proud of her boys, happy in their love, 
rejoicing in the unselfish hours of toil that she 
gave for them in their days of dependence. 

That mother’s story is easily told. ‘The first 
step,”’ she said, “in making home attractive to 
my boys was to train them to habits of self- 
subordination, self-control and thoughtfulness 
of others from babyhood. Reasonable demands 
alone were made of the boys, and in a calm, 
gentle manner; and obedience, prompt and 
unvarying, insisted upon. 

““They had always the absolute truth as far 
as they were prepared to understand it; their 
confidence in their parents was never trifled with. 
ids Y BOYS were early made to learn the lesson 

of ‘mine and thine’—-respect for the prop 
erty rights of others. ‘They could do what they 
would with their own, but mine, or Father’s, or 
Brother’s must not be touched, except by per 
mission of the owner. In all the little accidents 
of life, too, a premium was put upon fortitude 
and courage, the cheerful and pleasant side 
emphasized. 

“These lessons once learned, my boys had 
attained their freedom. The entire home was 
open to them. They were men to be trusted, 
and they did not betray my trust. Their move 
ments were directed by permission when there 
was any doubt as to the wishes of their parents.” 

Activity, self-directed, is the law of childhood 
and youth. ‘The wise parents will so strive to 
multiply the resources of their boys—resources 
of inventive play, of work, of study—that no 
moment of their young lives is left void of useful 
and interesting diversion and employment. A 
love for Nature, implanted early and associated 
with parent and home, should make the ramble 
over field inviting to every child unspoiled by 
the conventionalities of life. Pets to care for, 
duties to fulfill, should enlist and guide the bud 
ding affections. Appreciation of books, draw 
ing, music, physical and mechanical training, 
open rich avenues of growth and power. 

T IS not the ready-made toy, but the material 
that by its flexibility yield ; imag 
inative and creative power, that most engag« 


to the boy 


his interest and develops his faculties. 

“IT gave my boys perfect freedom in play,” 
continued our wise little mother, ‘asking only 
respect for the rights of others, and that they 
leave the playroom as they found it. 

“Early in the lives of my boys a sandpile 
found its way into our back yard, and a quantity 
of potter’s clay, moist, ready for use. All play- 
mates were welcome, but Mother was never long 
absent from the scene. The boys, accustomed to 
her companionship, did not know that she 
was supervisor of games. I thus knew the 
companions of my boys, and could decide the 
desirability of the intimacy. 

‘*Later a real army tent, purchased at second 
hand, was placed by the sandpile, and season 
after season it served as a center of invented 
games for all the boys of the neighborhood. 

‘“Two ten-foot posts, planted two feet in the 
ground, with a crosspiece, two pieces of gas 
pipe, a bit of rope and a little sawdust, made a 
trapeze and horizontal bar at a trifling expense; 
and our back yard became a Mecca for all the 
boys in the neighborhood. 

“Noise? Not very much; in fact, few boys 
but will revolutionize their unpleasant habits 
if healthy fun is the incentive, and play was 
stopped if wrangling ensued.”’ 


HE tool craze comes, as it ought to, in every 

boy’s life. If Sloyd or manual-training classes 
are not available some guidance under a 
mechanic, or even an older boy who has a 
mechanical turn, will do much toward opening 
this delightful field to a boy. Some place must 
be provided for the boy’s workbench, where, 
unhindered, he may experiment with inventions 
all his own. 

A boy’s ideals and heroes are important ele- 
ments in his development, and wise is the parent 
who can command the exemplary older boy as 
an adjutant in her work. Hear the testimony 
of a genius for enlisting under her banner the 
most forceful boys in her neighborhood: 

““T knew intimately the boys older than my 
own who could help me in my plans for him. 
I cultivated their acquaintance, their respect, 


their confidence. I worked for their interests 
and pleasures. I asked their help in planning for 
the younger boys. Boys are always chivalrous 
und gain power under responsibility. Once find 
your boy d the 7 | training, the bathing, 
mou tenting parties are dis 
posed i to th tisiaction of all Viv home 
was large for every clean piring boy 


whom I could find 
In such a home the boy’s room was not in the 
attic, nor yet furnished with a nondescript col 
lection banished from other departments of 
the household. It was a snug, cozy room, clean 
and orderly, kept so by the boys themselves. 





OCCUPATION GIFTS 
FOR CHILDREN 
By Isabel Upton Van Elten 


T IS an excellent plan to keep inexpensive 

presents for children always on hand for birth- 

days, party gifts, special rewards for ‘* missing 
a meal,” or a solace when the bruises that flesh 
is heir to come into their little experiences. 

In giving thought to children see how far a 
carfare saved will go. A toy, to be successful, 
must be useful to a child. Children have in min- 
jature a world of industry like ourown. They 
carpenter, they wash, they iron, they paint. 
Keeping these different needs in mind the follow 
ing list of occupation toys for children may help 
some parent in solving her peculiar difficulty. 


FivE-CENT Toys 


Spool of Fine Wire 
Colored Kindergarten 


Heart and Star Shaped 
Patty-Cake Tin 


Bottle of Paste With Stick 
Brush, or Library Scrapbook of Pink or 
Paste Tube Blue Cambric With 
Crayon Notched kdgc 
Blank Pads Perforated Cardboard 
Blunt Scissors and Fancy Zephyr 


Clay Pipes Cooky Cutter 
Ball of Twine Magnet 
Top Pencil Sharpener 
Marbles and Bag American Ilag 
Brownie Stamps Slate or Slate Book 
Dull Needle (or a Shoes Hyacinth Buib to Grow 

string) and Beads in Water 
Sewing Cards— Needle Small Plant 

and Zephyr, or Take Pocket Knife 

Blank Cards and Per- Rubber Ball 

forate Designs Folding Christmas Bells 
Small Harmer Fancy Stars or Brown- 
A BC Blocks ies for Pasting 
Little Basket White or Colored Paper, 
Small Spoons Gumimed on One 
Large Spoon Side, to be Cut into 
Trowel Design 


TEN-CENI 
Colored 


loys 
One Yard _ of 
Parlatan 
Wheel Pracer 
Moulding-Clay 
Dominoes 
Small Cart 
Iron Train 
Pail and Shovel 


Set of Dishe 

String of Beads 

Shelled “Bureau 

Small Diary 

Japanese Paper Water 
Flower 

Spring Tape Measure 

Japane e Parasol 


Small Wrench lenpins 
Pincers Box of Sparklers for the 
Mouth-Organ lree 
30x of Gold Paint With Folding Toilet Set With 
Brush Comb and Gila 
M ISCELLANEOI PRICI 
Box of Paint (Draw Patterns for Paper-cut 
Designs of Necklace ti Iran Wind 
Wall-Paper, ete., tor mill Basket, Heart 
the Child to Color ) Pattern tor Doll 
Dissected Map ot the Clothe 
United States Drawing or Painting 
Book Kingsley’s Book 
‘Water Babies” ,““The Tennis Racket 
Bible in Picture and Indian Suit 
Story,” by Mr Bow and Arrow 
Houghton; ‘In the Subscription toaC hild’s 
Child’s World,” by Mayazine 
EK milie Poulsson; Number Chart 
“SevenLittleSister Small Punch (Can’t you 
“Black Beauty,” etc. just hear the “All 


Printing Stamps 

Small Wheelbarrow 

Covered Box with Cover 
on Hlinges for a Play 


aboard” ? ) 
Small Desk, 

Chair 
Santa Claus Mask 


‘Table, 


Prunk Sleigh Bell 
sean Bags and Board Small Bible 
Blackboard Easel, With Material for a Kite 
Crayons and Eraser Material tor a Swing, 
Doll Carriag With Holes in Swing 
Croquet Set Board tor Rope 
+VERY pleasure becomes a ‘‘ party”’ to a child 


if accompanied by ‘ 
A very wholesome sweetis made by combin- 
ing stoned golden dates with halved English 
walnuts, rolled in pulverized sugar. 
A basket of frosted patty-cakes hidden in a 
paper napkin will meet a cordial reception 
Fruit, fresh or dried, in the form of raisins and 
figs, is the very best 


omething to eat 


“piece tween meals.”’ 

If there are many of the little ones to be 
remembered give to each an occupation box 
filled according to your fancy, and after the me 
chanical toys have been broken yours will be 
still a boon not only to the child but to the 
tired, distracted mother as well. 

What more beautiful love-work (not charity) 
can we do on Christ’s birthday than to send a 
box of little quieting toys to a child that is si 
There are so many little things being thrown 
away in every home, that, saved and systema- 
tized, would be a blessing to a child removed 
from the activities of life. 

The following boxes 


have be en used 


OccUPATION BOx NUMBER 1 


A Package of Assorted Crayon 

A Package of Colored Pa 

Envelope of Colored Paper Strip 

lube of Paste 

Cheerful Bible Message 

Picture Cards 

Stick for a Windmill 

Paper Patterns of Japanese Doll, Horse, Girl Jump 
ing a Rope, Funny Man, Bird, Basket, Chain, 
Windmill, Heart, Star, Doll Dresses and Hat 

Outlined Cards to Color 

Butterfly Border to Color 

Pictures to Cut Out and Paste (and Here i 
Our LApIES’ HOME JOURNALS Serve | 


er Square 


in Form of Card or Banner 


Where 
W ell) 


OCCUPATION Box NUMBER 2 


Needle and Colored Thread 
Pretty Pieces of Cloth 
Bead 

I 


erforated Pictures to Sew 

One of the Old-Fashioned Spools With Heavy Pins 
for Making Zephyr Chains and Mat ° 

Small Doll 

A Card or a Booklet Bearing a Message of Love 

From One Who Cares for the Little Children 


WHOLESOME LUNCHEONS 
TO TAKE TO SCHOOL 
By May Ellis Nichols 


UTTING up a school luncheon is not 
troublesome if reduced to a system 
First, everything should be provided to 
make the process easy. ‘‘ Everything” includes 
luncheon-box, paraffin paper, paper napkins, 
rubber bands for the luncheon-box, and last, 
but not least, a bread knife as sharp asa razor. 
To this list may be added a small stock of canned 
meats, jellies and pickles for emergencies. These 
should all be kept in a box or on a shelf where 
they are easily accessible. The food itself may 
be placed in the ice-box ready for the morning. 
‘The ideal luncheon must have three qualities: 
it must Ife nourishing, appetizing and easily 
digested. The nourishment will probably be 
furnished by sandwiches and eggs, and to these 
may be added nuts. Meat in every form is 
classed with sandwiches, because it has become 
an almost universal custom to merge the lunch- 
eon bread and meat into the kaleidoscopic sand- 
wich. It is a mistake, however, for the child to 
feel that there must always be something to eat 
with bread and butter. Home-made bread, 
spread with fresh butter, is quite good enough 
by itself, and a taste for it should be cultivated. 


ZOR the sake of the child’s health let the sand- 
wich meat be from the yesterday’s roast 
rather than from the tin can. Any good meat, 
minced fine, flavored, and with a little of its 
juice or gravy added, makes a good sandwich. 
A litthke mint adds a flavor to lamb; smoked 
tongue is appetizing; ham is allowable occasion 
ally for variety; and poultry is the favorite of all. 
Then there are the fish sandwiches—not sim 
ply sardines and salmon, but smoked fish, and 
freshly cooked fish of all sorts Fried, broiled 
or creamed oysters make dainty sandwiches 
We are only just beginning to appreciate nuts 
as nourishment. ‘The sandwich filled with pea 
nut butter is always a favorite, but it is better 
and more wholesome if the peanut is mixed with 
the ordinary dairy butter, half and half. 
The salad sandwich is 


invaluable. Any green 


vegetable, with a simple salad dressing, serve 


The most concentrated form of nourishment 
is cheese, and it comes in many delicious form 
\ ( ream chee ( 


bits of plain or 


andwich, sometimes varied with 
tuffed olive 


Lin ly 


green pepper 
cre , parsley o1 chopped nuts, 1 an 
aristocrat among sandwich 

There till 


sandwiches 


so-called ‘‘ sweet 
that is, sandwiches filled with 
jelly, marmalade, dates, figs and marshmallow 
Dates and nuts are especially good together 

Thus far variety of filling only has been con- 
sidered, but the bread itself should be varied. 
Whole wheat, graham, Boston brown bread and 
corn bread, even cold muffins and biscuits, may 
be used: all make variety. 


remain the 


a prime consideration 


overlooked. 


ol NOURISHMENT is 

eggs must not be They can 
always be obtained, are easily pre pared, and, if 
For the luncheon-box 
they should boil hard for fifteen minutes, and 
then be dropped into cold water. his will keep 
them from discoloring, and will make the yolk 


lry and mealy. Thus 


fresh, are really delicious. 


boiled they may be 
chopped fine and seasoned with salt and pepper 
for sandwich filling; shell 
removed and be eaten with salt, or they may be 
deviled. To devil an egg cut it in half length 
wise, take out the yolk, and either mix it thor 
oughly with a little salad dressing or season it 


they may have the 


to taste with butter, mustard, salt, lemon juice 
or vinegar, and, if desired, just a few grains of 
paprika. Fill the whites with the mixture. 
Nuts may sometimes be substituted for both 
meat and eggs. 

Almost all children like cake and candy, and 
if the substantial part of the luncheon is eaten 
first there is no reason why this taste should not 
be grat ified. Simple cakes, cookies or wafers are 
easily provided; and a little pure candy, candied 
fruit or sweet chocolate may 
substituted for the cake. 

Fruit should form a part of every luncheon. 
Of course fresh fruit is best, but if it cannot be 
obtained cooked fruit, which can be carried it 
little jars, figs and date 


occasionally be 


sare far better than none. 


hould be 
cracker and 
sandwiches, anything that will make a 
pleasant surprise. Try not to fall into the rut 
of having certain things on certain days 

Just a word about packing the luncheons. It 
is understood, of course, that each thing is care- 
fully and separately wrapped: that is what the 
paraffin paper is for; that the sandwiches have 
been cut thin and not allowed to dry; and that 
the crust if hard or burned, not otherwise, has 
been removed. ‘There should be two kinds of 
sandwiches each day, and, in packing, alternate 
them. Make the variety from one day to 
another rather than for the one day. Learn to 
pack closely and neatly, so that the food will 
not be broken. Always make it as attractive 
as possible, for much depends upon the eye as 
well as upon the palate. 


Te THESE chief elements relishe 
idded— olive 


sf hee se 


plc kles, walters, 
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Salesman- 
ship 
For Boys 


From a rich fund of expe- 
rience gained in dealing with 
many thousands of the brightest 
and most manly boys in America 
has been written one of the most 
unique volumes ever prepared 
for boys. 

In its 130 pages is given some 
of the best and most practical 
advice ever offered to a boy who 
hopes to some day enter busi- 
ness or professional life. The 
book **preach,’’ but 
the inevitable success of honesty 


does not 


and square dealing, plus energy 
and resourcefulness, is demon- 
strated in one of the most inter- 
esting and unusual publications 
ever put into the hands of a boy. 
Actually it is a splendid book 
on salesmanship and high-grade 
business methods brought down 
to the level of the average boy 
and brightened with lots of ex- 
periences of real boys who have 
““ made No lad with 
red blood in his veins can read 
it without keen 
determination to 


| | 
good. 


entertainment 
ce 
be 


somebody’’ in the great world, 


and a 


even before he grows up to be a 
man. In fact there are few men 


or women who will read the 
first page without continuing to 
the end. ‘I’wo hundred and hifty 
clever drawings brighten the text 
and stories, some of which are 
mighty amusing. 

‘The book will not be sold, 
but a copy will be sent to any 
boy who will demonstrate that 
he is one of the sort who wants 


to amount to something. 


Thousands of boys now sell 
‘THe LApirs’ HOME JOURNAL 
and ‘THe SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. ‘They de it, not alone 
for the they 
earn, but for the splendid ex 


money which 


perience which they pet in 
earning their own spending 
money —-experience which 


will be of inestimable value in 
later life. Some day your boy 
will have to go out into the 
worldto earn his own living. A 
little preliminary training now 
under wholesome conditions, 
and a little instruction in the 
methods which make for an 
honorable business success, will 
save him a Jot of hard knocks 
and help to keep him straight. 


To any boy who will sell not 
less than 5 copies of ‘THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, or 
10 copies of “THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, fortwo succes- 
sive 1 sues, we will senda copy 
of the book without charge. 
This is in addition to the profit 
oneach copy of the magazine 
sold by him. He _ purchases 
the copies from us at the 
wholesale price and sells at the 
retail price,the profit beinghis. 
The book i ent without 
charge, postpaid, to any boy 
when he has given this first 
indication to us that he is the 
sort of boy for whom it is 
written. 


A line of inquiry will bring all 
details and everything necessary. 
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The Wedding Ring Around the Bride 
and Bridegroom is Done in Gold 
Paint. The Card Below Shaped 
Like a Clay Pipe With a Girl’s Head 





Place-Cards for the Bridal Table 


By Helen E. Ohrenschall 























A Little Water-Color Sketch of a 
Pretty Bark Basket Filled With 
Tulips, Lilies-of-the-Valley and 
Sweet Peas, and Tied With Pale 
Green Maline, Will Make a Dainty 
and Appropriate Place-Card 





The Suitcase Makes a Pretty Card, and 
a Popular One as Well, and Here the 
Wedding Bouquet is Tied to It. For a 
More Elaborate Place-Card the One 
on the Right Showing the Figure of the 
Bride is New and Attractive 





On the Card Above the Frosting 
on the Wedding Cake Should be 
Done With Raised White Paint. 
Below are Two Views of a Folded 
Card, the Closed One Showing 
the Bride’s Head, the Open One 
the Bridegroom’s Head 





in the Bubble is Quite Novel 








The Bride and Bridegroom Starting 
Out on Their Journey Through Life 











Heart-Shaped Tags Containing the 
Initials of the Bride and Bridegroom 
Hang From the Handles of the Trunk 





For a Bridal Table Where the 
Color Scheme is Yellow and 
White. The Small Basket is 
Gold Color and is Filled With 
Lilies-of-the-Valley and 
Orange Blossoms, and the 
Handle is Tied With Maline , 

















The Place-Card Above in Fan Design is Decorated With 


Garlands of Flowers to Match the Other Table 


tions, and the Edges are Done With Gold Paint. 


Decora- 


When 


Opened the Fan Shows a Space for the Name, or an 


Appropriate Verse May be Substituted 
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Just “Fills the Bill” 


OST youngsters 

eat in a hurry; 
particularly at noon 
when they want to 
squeeze in a little 
fun between school 
sessions. 


Then is just the time 
they need something easy 
to prepare “‘in a hurry’’; 
easy to eat quickly; 
easy to digest; and at 
the same time warm and 
nourishing. 

Give them 


Comble.. 
Soup 


It just “‘fills the bill.’’ 


‘It is positively pure. It 


is rich in food properties. 
And the children relish it 
more than cake or pie or 
any of the unwholesome 


‘things that merely tickle 


| 
| 


‘the palate. 


All Campbell’s Soups — 
specially our thick soups — 
are full of strengthening, 
body-building qualities. 
And their regular use on 
your table will do the 
children and the whole 
family a world of good. 

Why not get the benefit 
of all this »7ght away ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock ‘Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Peppe ‘r Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam ¢ he »wder ‘Tomat 
Consomm<¢ Tomat oo 
Ve abl 
Vermic oli I< 


Oo 


Justadd hot water, bring 
lo a boil, and serve 


Look for the alle and- ites label 


Don’t try to do without Campbell’s 
Menu Book. 





JosepH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


O see on the table 

‘That red-and-white label! 
As fine as a picture, 

Right out of a fable. 
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Seventeen Musica 








By Henry T. Finck 








| Evenings 
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. | ‘HESE programs are published to stimulate an interest in good music and to show how easily possible it would be to broaden the repertoires 


of pianists at private entertainments, dances, weddings, religious services, social gatherings and club meetings. 
which concertgoers complain so often as the limited number of pieces in the programs of public players. 
represents a master work of its kind, with all the elements of a popularity that lasts. T. 
Pianola, and are printed here with Mr. Finck’s comments through the courtesy of the olian Company. 
in sheet form for piano and various other instruments, or for the voice—most of them in a great variety of arrangements. 


Dance Music of Ye Olden Time 


RE, 6. 6 % + © « -¢..l.e vase W@gmtte 
Mozart... . . . Don Giovanni: Minuet 
Reminiscences of Scotland 

Godard bo. ah can oven Xo. 5) paid eee 
Gluck Ballet Suite, Iphigenie in Aulis: 


“Air Gai” Armide: “ Sicilienne” 
“Air Gai’ repeated 

‘> % Minuet et Valse 

i Pavane 


Saint-Saéns . 
G. Faure 
ONE of the older dances is more quaint and 
melodious than those of Bach, the master of 
masters. If you become familiar with, say, 
twenty of these Bach compositions, you will be 
able to enjoy any music ever written, no matter 
how ‘‘high-toned”’ it may be. 


Modern Dances 


. Waltz: Sounds from 
the Vienna Woods 
Raff Ss oo 6 6 s De Oe one 
J. Strauss. . . . . . Fledermaus Quadrille: 
Figures 1, 2, 3 
Fledermaus Quadrille: 
Figures 4, 5, 6 


wy, Steauee. . 1 ew 


See > se 


Waldteufel Estudiantina Waltz 
C. Schubert cle ele 2s « — oe Lencere 
Grieg Norwegian Dance: Opus 35, No. 1 


ALTZES, polkas, galops—the very names 

suggest the breathless haste of modern civ- 
ilization. ‘‘The waltz has become the modern 
dance par excellence.’’ Let no one think that 
the waltz as such is an inferior form of music. A 
first-class waltz is far better than a mediocre 
sonata or symphony. 


Wedding Music 


. Wedding March and 
Elfin Chorus 


Mendelssohn . 


Wagner Lohengrin: Introduction, Act III 
Wagner Lohengrin: Wedding March 
Jensen Bridal Song 


OS Wedding Day in Troldhaugen 
Rubinstein Feramors: Hochzeitszug 
(Wedding Procession) 


T IS surprising that with a few exceptions one 

looksin vain for wedding music either in operas 
or in general musical literature. It is partly for 
this reason, partly because of their intrinsic 
charm, that nearly everybody in America is 
married to the wedding marches composed by 
Mendelssohn and Wagner. 


Sacred Music 


Handel . Messiah. Chorus: “ Hallelujah” 
Bach . . . Saint Matthew’s Passion. Chorus: 
“ Around Thy Tomb Here Sit We Weeping” 
r . . . The Creation. Chorus: 
“The Heavens are Telling” 
Elijah. Air: “ It is Enough” 
a Stabat Mater. Air: 
‘“Cujus Animam” 
Favorite Hymns—‘“ Holy, Holy, Holy”; “Lead, 
Kindly Light’; ‘Abide With Me”; “O Para- 
dise”’; ‘Jerusalem the Golden”; ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’; ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”; ‘Praise God From Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” 


©* THE several branches of cultivated or 
art music the first to come to a rich bloom 
was sacred music, for the simple reason that 
the wealthy and all-powerful church could, in the 
Middle Ages, command the services of all the 
best composers. Catholic church music reached 
its vocal perfection in Palestrina (1525 to 1594); 
while the grandest Protestant works were com- 
posed by Bach (1685-1750) and Hiindei (1685- 
1759). 


Haydn 


Mendelssohn . 
Rossini . 


Grand Opera Selections 


Donizetti Lucia di Lammermoor: Sextet 
Puccini . La Bohéme: Valse de Musetta 
Verdi - ; Aida: Potpourri 
Ponchielli La Gioconda: Dance 


of the Hours 
Bizet ~ bo et ee ee Capment Potpourri 
Meyerbeer ... Le Prophéte: Coronation March 


No infrequently critics and pedantic profes- 
sionals speak of opera as being a lower form 
of art. This is nonsense. 

There are plenty of selections from the good 
operas that are quite as educational as any con- 
cert pieces; and of melody, the best and most 
enduring element of music, the operas supply 
more than their share. 


Comic Opera Selections 
Offenbach Grand Duchesse de Gerolstein: 
Potpourri 

La Fille de Madame Angot 

er Lustige Krieg (The Merry 
‘ War): Potpourri 

Sullivan ease ; rhe Mikado: Potpourri 

De Koven Robin Hood: Selections 

Herbert Babes in Toyland: Selections 


Lecocq ae 
J. Strauss .. D 


‘THE six selections named are good specimens 

of French, Austrian, English and American 
comic opera. Tuneful music is to be found also 
in other works which have not become so popu- 
lar. In the case of Arthur Sullivan, for instance, 
you will find as good music in “‘ The Gondoliers”’ 
or “‘Princess Ida” as in “Pinafore” or ‘“‘The 


Mikado.” 


Famous Songs 


Schubert: 1. 6 + 3 ss os Te Ree 
Schubert Ifark, Hark, the Lark 


Schumann. - . Dedication 
Chopin . yt . Maiden’s Wish 
ae ree eee ae be . Lorelei 


- » » « S§pring Night 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges 
(On the Wings of Song) 
Reminiscences of Ireland 


Schumann . 
Mendelssohn . 


Godfrey 


CURIOUS fact in the history of music is 

that the songs of Schubert, the greatest of 
all song writers, were not appreciated, even in 
Austria and Germany, until Liszt arranged them 
for pianoforte and played them at his recitals. 
No fewer than fifty-seven of Schubert’s master 
songs were thus made available for pianists. 


Romantic Pieces 
Weber . . » 


Schubert 
Schumann . 


Freischiitz Overture 
. . . Impromptu: Rosamunde 
Kinderscenen (Childhood Scenes) 
Mendelssohn . ‘ : Spinning Song 
Moszkowski ‘ é Moment Musical 
LANG) 6 se Kw! Oe we oe reas 


N THE matter of form there is a great differ- 

ence between classic and romantic music. 
Classic music favors the form called sonatas, 
quartets, concertos and symphonies. Romantic 
composers prefer shorter forms, like Schubert’s 
Impromptus and Moments Musical, Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words, Chopin’s Ballades, 
Etudes, Nocturnes, Mazurkas, Polonaises, etc. 
This variety of pattern constitutes one of the 
greatest charms of romantic music. 


French Music 


DEQHOR. . « % . Damnation de Faust: 

“Danse des Sylphes” 

GOBRGG «. « w % * “@ % Faust: Kermesse 

Bizet . . . . . . L’Arlesienne, Suite No. 2: 
Menuet and Farandole 

Massenet . Thais: “ Meditation” 


Saint-Saéns 
Meyerbeer 


: ° . . ° . Phaeton 
Les Huguenots: Bouquet 
de Melodies 
SRENCH music in general is no less melodious 
than the Italian; but the melody has a more 
piquant and less passionate character; and il is 
supported by more varied and daring harmonies 
than are used by the Italians. 


Italian Music 


Rossini Overture to William Tell 

Bellini I Puritani: Introduction 
et Polonaise 

Donizetti Lucia: Potpourri 


Verdi ita . Aida: Triumphal March 
Verdi . . + Rigoletto: Paraphrase de Concert 
Puccini ; Madama Butterfly: Love Duet 
Paganini ot re - er er Campanella 
-O THE Italians music is as necessary as food 
and drink and air. In the sixteenth century 
the Italians were famous for their church music. 
Subsequently there were great violinists and 
great pianists and organists. But during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the opera 
made such headway that the other branches 
of music were gradually relegated to the back- 
ground, and in the nineteenth century nearly all 
the good music produced in Italy was operatic. 


Hungarian Music 
Liszt. « 


Brahms. 
Goldmark 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No 2 
Hungarian Dance, No. 6 
Sakuntala Overture 


Michiels Czardas, No. 1 
Kowalski - . +. « Marche Hongroise 
ies 6 «ev % Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 


\/HEN Liszt was a youth he spent many days 

among the gipsies of Hungary. He was 
intensely interested in their music and jotted 
down their tunes. When he was a mature artist 
he used these melodies to build up those splendid 
palaces of art which he called ‘Hungarian 
Rhapsodies.”” They reveal the true natures of 
the fiery Hungarian Magyars and the ornament- 
loving gipsies who dwelt among them. But the 
Goldmark piece shows that not all Hungarian 
music is Magyar and gipsy. 


German and Austrian Music 


Bach » « «+ . Toccata and Fugue in F major 
Mozart . 4d Don Giovanni: Overture 


Weber . 6 tes eee Oberon: Overture 
Humperdinck . . Hansel and Gretel: Potpourri 
Brahms . Akademische Fest Overture 
Mendelssohn Midsummer Night’s Dream: 


Overture 
|X THREE branches of music—oratorio, art 
song and chamber music—the Germans and 
Austrians are far ahead of all others. 

Among those who have not made a deep study 
of music the opinion prevails that German 
music has less melody than Italian and French 
music. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Much of the German music is so deep and so 
complex in its interweaving of harmonies that 
one must hear it over and over again before one 
can really appreciate it. 


There is nothing of 
Each composition here suggested 


The selections given were compiled for use on the 


But each composition is published 
THE EDITOR. 


American Music 


PUM oe % 6 es we 
Gottschalk . 
MacDowell . 


Suwanee River 
o « « «.« Last Hope 
From an Indian Lodge: 
To a Water Lily 
Powys Narcissus 
Nocturne 
© 6, 6 2 5. ae 
To the Sea: From a 
Wandering Iceberg 
‘6,0 » ~« 2 ORCwIGre 
Washington Post March 


Nevin... 
Chadwick 

Foote roe” @ ‘2 
MacDowell 


Herbert 
Sousa ‘ 


MERICAN composers often appear on 
foreign programs, and the catalogs of the 
Leipzig publishers show a surprising number of 
works by our composers. Americans do not 
realize how much good music has been created 
on this side of the Atlantic. There is still in 
many minds a prejudice against the native 
product, although they would not know the 
difference between the imported and the home 
product unless told. 


Polish Music 


Chopin. . . . Fantasie Impromptu, Opus 66 
Chepit i: « « « Etude in G flat: “Butterfly,” 
Opus 25 

Polonaise, Opus 53 

- _. .. Valse, Opus 64, No. 2 
. Ballades in G minor, Opus 23 
Polish Dances, Opus 3 
Melodie, Opus 8, No. 3: 

Chant du Voyageur 

es rus Minuet 


Chopin . 
Chopin. . 
Chopin. . 
Scharwenka 
Paderewski . 


Paderewski 


OLAND has given the world four of its 

greatest pianists— Chopin, Paderewski, Tau- 
sig and Josef Hofmann. Chopin is one of the 
five greatest composers of all times and countries; 
no one has surpassed him as a melodist and 
harmonist. He was the very soul of the piano- 
forte; no one before him, and Liszt alone, who 
lived after him, spoke its language so idiomat- 
ically. 

Symphonic Movements 


Schubert Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished) 
First Movement 
Symphony No. 5, Second 
Movement 
Symphony No. 5 (American) 
First Movement 
Concerto for Piano, First 
Movement 
Ocean Symphony: Scherzo 


Tschaikowsky 
Dvorak 
Schumann. 


Rubinstein 


CHUBERT’S Eighth Symphony is known 
as the “Unfinished,” because there are only 
two movements of it instead of the usual four. 
The plain truth is that a symphony is simply 
a group of four comparatively short pieces. 
Were this fact generally known amateurs would 
be much more likely to play symphonic selec- 
tions. Most symphonies would be improved by 
the omission of one or more numbers because 
these numbers are not all equally good, and the 
work as a whole is often too long. 


Wagner Nisht 

Flying Dutchman . “Spinning Song” 
(Liszt) 

A Prelude (Biilow) 

“ Feuerzauber’’: Magic 

Fire Spell (Brassin) 

Song of the Rhine 

Daughters (Singer) 

Isolde’s Love-death (Liszt) 

pe ee . (Liszt) 


Die Meistersinger . 
Die Walkiire 


G6tterdammerung . 


Tristan and Isolde 
Tannhauser March. 


AGNER opposed including selections from 

his operas in concert programs on the 
ground that this music loses part of its signifi- 
cance when heard apart from the dramatic 
action and the scenic background. But much 
of it is so beautiful that the public clamors for it. 
In the season’s list of concert pieces played in 
America and Europe Wagner is seldom second 
to any composer except Beethoven. 


Beethoven Nisht 


Coriolanus Overture 
Sonata Appassionata a tie: paay iene Cae: 
Allegro Assai; Andante con moto: 

Allegro non troppo 

Quatuor (Quartet) . Opus 59, No. 1, Second 
Movement: Allegretto Scherzando 
. . Second Movement: 
Andante With Variations 
Second Movement: 
Allegretto Scherzando 


Kreutzer Sonata 
Symphony No. 8 ‘ 


Leonore Overture No. 3 


BEETHOVEN is generally regarded as the 

greatest of all composers. He is not the 
greatest in all branches of music; in the realms 
of choral works, operas and songs he was sur- 
passed by Bach and Handel, Wagner, Schubert 
and others; yet even in these branches his con- 
tributions rank very high, and in chamber music, 
the pianoforte sonata and the orchestral sym- 
phony he is the master of masters. To realize 
how music developed under his genius compare 
the sonatas and symphonies of Haydn and 
Mozart with his. They seem like cozy, one- 
story bungalows compared with the magnificent, 
stately palaces he reared. 
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T? possess a Steinway 
is to have a piano 
that stands /7rsz, not 
only from the point of 
tone and workmanship, 
but also as regards the 
reputation of the makers 
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highest art standard. 


Steinway _ leadership 
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NLY occasionally 
does the modern 
bride demand the veil 
over her face, and then 
it is made in a detachable 
piece which is removed 
by the maid of honor, 
instead of being thrown 
back in the old ugly way. 
It is shirred on a fine wire. 
Quaint and very be- 
coming is the wreath 
illustrated in the second 
picture on the right. 
Three rows of tiny buds, 
like pearls, are held in 
place by side rosettes 
with pendants formed of 
blossoms and buds. 
Particularly pleasing is 
the arrangement with the 
double rosettes of tulle 
at sides, its low soft 
wreath, and under frill of 
lace to match that used 
on the wedding gown 
or some bit of fine old 
family lace. 














































By Beatrice de Forest Allien 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


ICH and lovely as are real lace veils 

they are not always becoming, and 
yet who, fortunate enough to possess 
one, would relinquish the joy of wearing 
it, not only for its worth but for senti- 
ment’s sake as well? Much may be 
added to its becomingness by mounting 
it over tulle, for not only does it soften 
the lace but it also gives to it the little 
crispness lost in old lace. When the 
lace is shaped for a veil, rather epgp- 
shaped with one end much wider than 
the other, draping itis simple. Slightly 
wire the small end so that the lace forms 
a frill back of the low wreath, and line 
the whole veil with a layer of tulle cut 
the same shape as the lace, and tack 
together around the edge. When, how- 
ever, the lace is a scarf or shawl shape 
it is better to use it as an over-drapery 
for a tulle veil. Except in the panel 
arrangement the veil should come quite 
to the end of the train. 

Tulle and orange blossoms belong 
only to the maiden, and rarely does even 
the youngest matron defy conventional- 
ity and wear anything but the traditional 
hat and gown on the occasion of her 
second marriage. Once in awhile, how- 
ever, will come the demand for some- 
thing different. Quite bridal and very 
becoming is the stiff little crown made 
of lilies-of-the-valley (the third picture 
on the top row) with the buds folded 
within the leaves which are used as the 
spikes to give the becoming height. 
Worn without a veil and with a lace 
gown the effect is most appropriate for 
avery young widow. 








HE English craze 

for bridesmaid veils 
has given afresh impetus 
to the pretty fashions on 
this side of the water. 
Imagine six pretty maids 
in pink gowns, with pink 
caps made of puffings 
of tulle, the puffings held 
by silk roses, as illus- 
trated in the upper right- 
hand corner. At the 
left quite far to the back 
small pink ostrich tips 
are set. Across the back 
is shirred a drapery of 
tulle with a square end, 
falling just below the 
waist, the edges outlined 
with the tiny roses. 

Or real lace scarfs, the 
bride’s gift to her maids, 
are held in a bow at the 
back of the head, with 
small roses set in maiden- 
hair fern across the 
front in double bandeau 
effect, as shown above. 


Lace Scarf Hung as a Panel With the Extra Length Draped Three-Comered Lace Shawl Mounted on Tulle Used as a Veil 
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An authority on all matters 
pertaining to Women’s, 
Misses and Children’s 
Outer Wearing Apparel. 


Our Fall and Winter 
Fashion 
Catalog 


illustrating 


The Latest Authentic 
New York Styles 


now ready for distribution, 
and will be 


Mailed Free 


upon request to any address. 








You will find it invaluable in its 
accurate delineation of new and 
exclusive fashion facts. 


OPPENHEIM. CLLINS&. G 


insure each purchase 


By Their Absolute Guarantee 
of Satisfaction or Money Back 








Every garment must please you or 
you must return it. This policy, 
together with our tremendous pur- 
chasing power, is responsible for 
the prestige gained by our 


Four Retail Establishments 


—the largest of their kind devoted 
exclusively to the sale of High-Grade 
Outer Wearing Apparel for women, 
misses and children. “The volume 
of our business enables us to place 
at your command the prevailing 
creations of European and Amer- 
ican design, at the lowest cost. 


OPPENHEIM, CLLINS&. © 


are desirous of acquainting more women 
with the saving which can be accomplished 
by dealing with their Mail Order Depart- 
ment. To this end we call particular 
attention to this special offering. 


Taffeta Silk 
Petticoat 
‘\ In alllenaths, 
plain colors, 


and combina- 
tions. 


i 


Fully equal 
to the usual 
$5.00 store 
garment 













This petticoat is beautifully designed and well 
made, with full umbrella flounce and deep 
necordeon plaiting, finished at bottom with two 
full width, sectional ruffles, and wide inside 


dust ruffle of spun percaline, in Navy Blue, 
Light Blue, Rose, Emerald, Brown, Reseda, 
Lavender, White, Pink, Wistaria, and Change- 
able Combinations of Purple and Black, Green 
and Black, Blue and Black, Brown $ 

and Black, Red and Black, and Re- 00 
seda and Gold, Specially priced = 

(Not including Expressage) 
Money cheerfully refunded if purchase is not satisfactory 
Order by number, stating color and size, address 


Mail Order Department 


OPPENHEIM. CLLINS&. © 


34th St. West, New York 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 























“Concerted Music” and How to Play It 


In playing certain compositions with a violin- 
ist the piano part sometimes has exactly the 
same melodies as the violin, but at different 
times. The piano does not seem to be merely an 
accompaniment. Pleaseexplainthis. C. B. S. 

Your question reveals that you are unfamiliar 
with the meaning of the term ‘concerted music.” 
In a solo piece with piano accompaniment the 
piano plays a subordinate part, while in a con- 
certed piece both instruments (or three, or four 
and more, as the case may be) stand on equal 
ground and participate in equal parts in the 
presentation of the composition. Each player 
must find the places where his instrument takes 
the foreground and where it should recede from it. 


The Beginning of Chopin’s First Ballade 


How shall I play the group of eighth notes in 
the first measure of the moderato (and other 
places) in Chopin’s ‘‘First Ballade”? Is the 
dotted note held while the following notes are 
being played, or is it to be sounded a longer time 
by itself than the others? EILEEN. 





SS = 

_— i. a 
espr. =p dolce 

= 


= 
This manner of writing indicates that the 
notes should follow each other as the upper 
stems designate, and that each of the notes 
should be held as long as the lower stems show. 
The result will be that these notes, which really 
form the melody, are gathered into a chord sup- 
porting the, so to speak, self-created melody. 


The Best Position for the Unused Hand 


What is the correct position of the unused 
hand when one hand is playing alone? Is it 
dropped into the lap or is it left on the key- 
board? E.N. 

It depends upon how long the hand is unoc- 
cupied. To drop it into the lap for every trifling 
pause—as some amateurs do—is decidedly 
wrong, because it creates the impression either 
of unwarranted fatigue or of laziness. Where the 
length of the period of unoccupation warrants 
jt, however, the hand should repose in the lap 
and thereby recuperate its strength. 


Use of the Arm and Hand in Scales 


In practicing scales should the arm and hand 
move evenly along the keyboard, or move only 
when crossing the fingers? E. D. G. 

In scale playing the arm should move in an 
even, horizontal line, and in passing the thumb 
the hand should not be lifted. Only thus will 
you acquire a fluent and even scale. 


A Remarkable Music Taste 


Although very fond of music Chopin’s com- 
positions utterly fail to appeal to me. I have 
studied more than two years and do not like 
them either to play or to hear. Am I totally 
without musical sense? O. M. E. 

When such questions are not decided by judg- 
ment they resolve themselves into mere matters 
of taste: of good taste or bad taste. Since your 
taste does not lead you toward Chopin you must 
misunderstand him. At any rate your taste will 
have the distinction of great rarity. Perhaps I 
could have said more if you had told me which 
composer you prefer to Chopin. 


Proper Playing of Trills and Tremolos 


Should there be any regular number of notes 
in a trill, or does the’player trill as rapidly as his 
technic will allow? Does the same thing apply 
to the tremolo? I have received different an- 
swers from different teachers. ih. K. BS. 

A trill, being an embellishment, should never 
deflect the hearer’s attention from the melody 
which it ornates. This makes it imperative that 
the trill should be made with the greatest possi- 
ble speed, so that the ear may hear, but not no- 
tice, each individual note of it. The number of 
repetitions or alternations is regulated by the 
note value or length of the trill. The tremolo is 
a harmonic filling, but its speed is regulated by 
the same principles. 


“Easy” Piano Concertos Do Not Exist 


Which is the easiest concerto for piano with 
orchestra or second piano accompaniment? I 
have never studied one and wish to try it. 

Mes. L. C. R. 

Of modern concertos and concert pieces for 
piano and orchestra the Concerto by Grieg is 
about the easiest, though it is by no means easy. 
I can also recommend the “Introduction and 
Allegro” by Benjamin Godard. Of older easy 
concertos the one in D minor, 
also the one in G minor by 


Melodic Work for the Left Hand 


I would like the names of some compositions, 
not too difficult, in which the melody is carried 
in the left hand. I have studied about three 
years. L. M. M. 

I know of no piece in which the melody lies 
exclusively in the left hand, but can recommend 
some in which the melody work of the left hand 
predominates. Jensen’s “‘Murmuring Zephyrs,” 
Sternberg’s ‘“‘“En Bohéme”’; also, among older 
ones, the Etude in C sharp minor by Chopin. 


The Best History of Ancient Music 


What ‘History of Music”? would you advise 
me to read in order that I may get some knowl- 
edge of the music of the earliest times, and also 
something about the greatest composers and 
their works? L. H. B. 

I have found W. J. Baltzell’s ‘‘History of 
Music” very explicit of matters appertaining to 
early music. If you wish to make a special study 
of it, however, I can only recommend the 
‘‘Musik-Geschichte” by Ambros. It is written 
in German and a new edition has recently 
appeared, but I cannot say whether it has or 
has not been translated into English. /It is the 
most—and, I think, the only—exhaustive work 
on this subject. 


Some Modern Violin and Piano Sonatas 


How do the Gade sonatas for violin and piano 
rank as compared with those of Grieg? Please 
give me the names of some other modern violin 
sonatas. I have those of Beethoven, Grieg’s 
first and second, Gade, and the first by Rubin- 
stein. Roy W. 

In point of form the sonatas for piano and 
violin by Gade are superior to those by Grieg, 
but in point of inventive genius and general 
temperament they are vastly inferior because 
they are too palpably an echo of Mendelssohn, 
as are all of Gade’s works. Of modern sonatas 
for piano and violin I suggest these: by Philipp 
Scharwenka in B minor; by Raff in A; by B. O. 
Klein; by Sinding. 


A Phrase and the Right Way to Start It 


In your book, “‘ Piano Playing,” you say: ‘Let 
your hand fall with the arm on the keyboard 
when you start a phrase.” Must one start every 
phrase in this way? What is the difference 
between a phrase and a slur? HIpa. 

The lifting of the arm in piano playing corre- 
sponds to the breathing of the singer. Hence, as 
a general proposition, every phrase should be 
preceded by a lifting, and start with a fall of the 
arm. But as the singer instinctively breathes 
less deeply for a short phrase than for a long 
one so should the pianist be governed by the 
length, loudness, softness and general impor- 
tance of the phrase. 

A phrase is a coérdination of notes or tones 
which, properly rendered, give musical sense, as 
words do in literature and speech. A slur may 
have two meanings. It may indicate the begin- 
ning, extent and end of a phrase, or it may be 
merely a legato sign. Which of the two mean- 
ings applies to the slur at any particular place 
is a question which only your experience can 
answer for you. 


Bach is Too Hard to Study Unaided 


Is it possible for a young student to study 
Bach without a teacher? If so with what com- 
positions of his shall I begin? HELEN S. 

Possible? Yes, but highly improbable. The 
study of any one of the great classic masters is 
too serious a matter to be acquired without the 
analytical preparation and subsequent criticism 
of an experienced and artistic teacher. For a 
trial you may attempt some of the dance pieces 
by John Sebastian Bach: the two gavottes in 
D minor and G minor, or the four pieces tran- 
scribed by Berthold Tours. 


The Starting Note of a Famous “Turn” 

How is the turn played in Paderewski’s 
“Menuet 4 l’Antique’’? One excellent pianist 
tells me to start on D, and another, equally 


good, says C is the correct note. a ve 
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To begin the turn on D would produce an un- 
warranted prominence for this D over the C 
which belongs to the melodic essence of the little 
thought. It would, therefore, produce a change 
for which there is no reason. Begin the turn on 
C and let it consist of five even notes: C, D, C, 
B, C, which lead in the first measure to the B of 
the second, and in the second measure to the D 
of the third. 


What Europe Really Teaches in Music 


I have heard that a pianist can become as 
good a technician in America as in Europe. If 
this is so what are the advantages of study 
abroad? EDWARD. 

The technical part of piano playing, as well as 
the ‘‘teachable”’ part of music altogether, can be 
learned here just as well as in Europe, if, indeed, 
not better, for the percentage of good and bad 
teachers is the same on both sides of the ocean. 
After this ‘‘teachable” part has been learned 
and mastered (but only then) a student will do 
well to spend a year or two in various parts 
of Europe, because art (especially music), and 
its dignity asa potent factor in cultured life, has 
been recognized in Europe for as many centuries 
as we have for decades. Consequently there is 
much to be learned over there, but only by those 
who are fully equipped to enter into what may be 
called the purely spiritual side of music study. 
Until this very advanced stage is reached, how- 
ever, there is no reason for going to Europe. 


Practicing Away From the Piano 


I have heard that there are some exercises 
which may be practiced away from the piano, 
which will aid me in acquiring a perfectly loose 
wrist. If there are what are they? If there are 
not how shall I practice at the keyboard to get 
this? MARGARET. 

There are such exercises, but they form a part 
of a whole system of mechanical development. 
To take them out of it is dangerous, and there- 
fore I cannot advise it. I think that in the first 
book of Kullak’s School of Octaves you will find 
ample material for obtaining a loose wrist. 


Playing Chords Requiring Long Reaches 


How can I play this measure so as to sustain 
the A flat and E flat in the right hand while 
striking the F, 
and sustain the A 
flat in the bass 
while holding the 
Ce I cannot 
stretch more 
than an octave. 

1H. A 


If the stretch of your hands is too short to 
admit a holding of the notes with the fingers 
you may slightly roll the chord and hold it with 
the pedal. Watch carefully, however, that the 
employment of the pedal does not produce har- 
monic impurity. At the slightest sign of a dis- 
cord release the pedal, even if this should shorten 
the duration of the chord—it will be the lesser 
of two evils. 

How an “Arabesque” Got its Name 

I have several times seen compositions en- 
titled ‘‘Arabesque.” Does this indicate the 
music of the Arabs? If not what does it mean? 

Mrs. C. M. 

It does not mean the music of the Arabs, but 
a piece designed on the plan of Arab (or Moor- 
ish) decoration of interiors, which consisted of 
a seemingly endless scrollwork in which can be 
discovered at closer examination faces, flowers, 
animals, etc. Just so should a musical Arabesque 
be constructed. The best example I know is the 
“‘Arabesque” by Schumann. If you should find 
one by another composer to which this explana- 
tion does not apply you may infer that, how- 
ever good the composition may be in other 
respects, the composer’s understanding of the 
term ‘‘ Arabesque” was not clear. . 


Cadenzas as Mere Embellishments 


Please explain the rhythmic division of a ca- 
denza, and of the measure in which it occurs. I 
have especially in mind the Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 8, by Liszt, in the first two pages of which 
there are so many cadenzas. ALICE E. M. 

In such cadenzas as you refer to the rhythmic 
division of the measure is suspended. The 
cadenza itself is a light, lacelike interpolation, 
a mere embellishment, such as the Hungarian 
gipsy musicians frequently introduce between 
two strophes of their melodies and execute either 
on the ‘‘cymbal” peculiar to them or on the 
violin. These hints will suffice, I think, to guide 
you in rendering the cadenzas with the greatest 
freedom and yet in such a manner (and so 
lightly and softly) as to preserve their character 
of a graceful but unessential interpolation. 


How to Study the Beethoven Sonatas 


My teacher says that I am ready to take up 
the Beethoven piano sonatas. Which six would 
you suggest that I study first? I am compelled 
to work at them without instruction. 

LIBERTY. 

I would advise you to buy all the Beethoven 
sonatas at once; the volume should be one of 
the substantial things in your musical library. 
In the Steingraeber Edition you will find a list 
of the sonatas arranged according to difficulty. 

As such a list cannot be made 





Mendelssohn, and the 
“Fantasie Irlandaise” by 
Moscheles, as well as the con- 


beautiful in its way) may be 
recommended. You under- 
stand that for a really easy 
piano part the large appara- 
tus of an orchestra would not 
be employed by any com- 
Poser, and that such an ac- 
companiment implies a solo 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


certo by John Field (very Mi HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 
playing Of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express Opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any Circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 


part demanding a mast erly L- in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


treatment of the keyboard. 


Any questions not already answered 


to suit all types of technic 
you may follow it or deviate 
from it as the state of your 
technic will dictate. Let me 
mention, however, that the 
difficulties of a technical 
(mechanical) nature are not 
the greatest you will en- 
counter in your approach to 
Beethoven. Seize upon every 
opportunity to have the so- 
nata of your choice analyzed 
for you by an artistic teacher. 
Spare neither time nor ex- 








pense for this purpose. 












































































Moisture 
Will Spoil 
Ordinary 





Soda Crackers 


O matter how 
good the in- 
gredients or how 
careful the baking, 
once expose soda 
crackers to the 
slightest damp- 
ness of air and 
they lose their 
taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk 
crackers kept in 
barrels, boxes and 
cans get tasteless 
and tough and 
hard to swallow. 
They absorb mois- 
ture, and they also 
gather dust, germs 
and store odors. 
What a pity that 
this most nutri- 
tious of flour foods 
is so contaminated! 














But there is a 
soda cracker too 
good, too perfect 
to be thus treated! 
After baking, 
U needa Biscuit 
are immediately 
placed in dust 
tight, moisture 
proof packages 
which preserve 
their crispness, 
flavor and nour- 
ishment. 
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Thou, God, Whose high, e - ter-nal love 





The Life-Road 









A Marriage Song: Words by Sidney Lanier* 





Is_ the 


on - ly blue sky of our life, 


Music by Miriam Graham 


NOTE—This song was chosen from a number received in response to a suggestion 
we recently made as to the need of such a song. 
lished, and is intended to be sung as a benediction after the wedding ceremony. 
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*From “Poems of Sidney Lanier”; Copyright, 1884, 1891, by Mary D. Lanier; Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The Girls of “Cat Alley” 


Their Larks, Their Stories, and the Good Things They Eat: Here Told by One of the “Alley” 


AROLINE and I were just back from a Paper Chase: we were 
the only two girls in ‘Cat Alley” who had gone, and the others 
were sitting cozily about Elizabeth’s grate fire waiting for our 

return. It had been a faultless October day, and our cheeks bore 
witness to the enjoyment of a good chase. 

“Well?” queried Anne, as Caroline and I peeled out of our sweaters, 
kicked off our running shoes and flung ourselves on the floor in front 
of the fire—‘‘ Well, how did it go?”’ 

“Bully!” replied Caroline, fishing a hot chestnut out from the coals 
and then suddenly slapping a burned finger into her mouth—“‘ Bully!” 
then suddenly looking up, ‘“‘but what is that Heavenly smell?” 

“Tt’s a new dish,” replied Elizabeth, carefully measuring half a 
cupful of cream; “it’s a something like Welsh Rarebit, only lots 
better, and it has a lovely name: ‘Rip-te-diddum.’ Now hold your 
plates,” and we all crowded up to the chafing-dish holding plates 
which had been warming by the fire, and Elizabeth poured a generous 
supply of ‘‘ Rip-te-diddum” over a slice of hot toast for each of us. 

‘“‘T never ate anything so good in my life,” I sighed as I finished my 
second helping; ‘how do you make it?” 

“A pound of cheese, diced, melted in the chafing-dish, gradually 
turning in a glass of strained tomato juice. When the cheese has 
melted stir in a teaspoonful of dry mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
paprika, and half a cupful of cream.” 

“Well,” I commented, “‘it’s the best thing you can imagine after a 
run in this October air.” 

“Now tell us about the Chase,” urged Elizabeth. ‘I’ve fed you up 
just so that you’d feel talkative.” 

‘We were the hounds and we started from East Lodge,” I began, 
“‘and the hare had eight minutes’ start. We set off at a good round 
pace, which we kept up for about six minutes. Then the trail of little 
paper pieces led across the Lauder Meadow; then up that steep 
Library Hill. We went up, up, up, gasping, panting, clinging to 
branches and roots, or going on our hands and knees. When we 
reached the top we were half dead, every last one of us, and a rest 
was called. We dropped on the ground as limply as rags. But it 
didn’t take us long to recover, and we were soon streaming off again — 
a long trail of ones, twos and threes—all the red and blue and green 
and white sweaters making bright patches against the dark hillside. 
There are a brook and a fence at the bottom, you know, and Jean tore 
her skirt so badly there that she had to go back. But the rest of us 
found our pace and kept on.” 

“‘T lost you about there,” interrupted Caroline eagerly, “and I was 
just splashing through that marshy place when I heard you cry, 
‘Lost trail, lost trail,’ and then we all got together for a moment, then 
scattered and searched for dear life.” 

“And just then I heard a faint halloo of ‘Found,’” I continued as 
Caroline paused, “and we all trotted on. Through that hateful 
thicket, over the Lovers’ Bridge, around Lookout Hill we worked our 
way, no one saying a word, and then, just as we turned in at West 
Lodge, we caught the hares!” 

“And then—oh, how cozy you all looked!” sighed Caroline; ‘‘and 
how good the tea is—another cup, Elizabeth,” and she took the 
steaming cup in both hands with a grateful grunt. 


““T’HAT’S all very well,” said Elizabeth reprovingly, ‘but how do 

you think that the ‘Kata Bita Pie’ can have its meeting tonight if 
the Low-High-Keeper-of-the-Candlestick goes off on a Paper Chase 
the afternoon of the most important birthday of all?” 

I was certainly embarrassed. You see, all of the girls of ‘“‘Cat Alley” 
belonged to a Birthday Club which met whenever there was a birth- 
day of one of the members to celebrate. Our number was limited 
to twenty, and the only officer was the Low-High-Keeper-of-the- 
Candlestick. We called her that because we couldn’t afford to buy 
new candles for every birthday, and so we kept one large one, which 
was put on each cake in turn, and which lasted a whole season. It was 
the duty of the Low-High-Keeper-of-the-Candlestick to keep a list 
of the birthdays and notify the members what they were to bring to 
the spread. Now I was the Low-High-Keeper-of-the-Candlestick, 
and so I was naturally ashamed to have been caught napping. But 
the joke of it was that it was my own birthday I had forgotten, and 
though I thought I was the sole victim of my forgetfulness it seemed 
that the entire ‘‘ Eata Bita Pie” Society was indignant at the thought 
of missing a frolic. 

“And so,” concluded Elizabeth severely, “since you have failed 
doubly—both in notifying yourself of your own birthday, and in 
notifying us of any birthday—we have stripped you of your honor of 
sole officer of the ‘Eata Bita Pie,’ and Anne and I are now joint 
Low-High-Keepers-of-the-Candlestick; and you are notified of a 
birthday party to commence now and continue until retiring bell.” 

ihe words were hardly out of her mouth before an impatient 
tattoo was beaten on the door, and Maggie called out: 

“‘Isn’t she back yet? We did so want to get our concert in before 
supper.” 

‘*She’s here,” replied Elizabeth and Anne, and I was escorted—the 

guest of honor—into the rooms of the Dodge Twins. 
ne E’RE having a phonograph concert for you,” explained Maggie, 
as she removed a large screen and exposed the most extraordinary 
phonograph I have ever seen. It was a large, square packing box 
whose open side was set across a doorway leading into another room. 
On top of the box were fastened a clothes-wringer and a megaphone, 
while a curtain concealed the part of the doorway not hidden by the 
box. The record was a narrow strip of paper, yards in length, which 
was inserted between the rollers. Then Maggie turned the crank and 
the record was announced amidst the grating noise peculiar to phono- 
graphs. One of the Twins behind the scenes, with her head in the 
box, drawled out the subjects of the records, making the scraping 
noise by rubbing something rough against a tin can. 
_ The girls who were to do stunts on the phonograph were in the 
little room behind the curtain, and, as their turns came, stuck their 
heads into the box and shouted through the megaphone, which was 
sticking out of a hole bored through the box. 

The concert began with a selection entitled “The College Band,” 
and a din of horns, combs, French harps and toy drums followed. 


Then there was a series of rather personal grinds on me—it being my 
birthday—and the concert closed with ‘The College Dining-hall,” 
at which number such a deafening clatter of voices and dishes issued 
from the megaphone that we put our fingers in our ears and fled. 


| WAS hoping that instead of going down to dinner the “ Eata Bita 
Pie’’ Society would have a spread in some one’s room. We used to 
call them “‘ Dime Spreads” and every one contributed a dime and we 
took turns in bringing and preparing the provisions. However, 
Elizabeth and Anne seemed very anxious to get down to the table, 
and as soon as I sat down I saw why. I was “‘majoring” in “‘ Math,” 
and Julia had used that as a basis for the birthday party which the 
table gave me. All the girls had cards pinned on them with the 
mathematical terms, ‘‘minus,”’ “plus,” “sine,” “cosine,” etc., written 
on each one. Mine said, ‘Raised to the mth power.” The menu 
cards carried out the same idea. There was “Soup plus Crottons,”’ 
“Chicken divided by Knife,” ‘‘ Potato minus its Jacket,’ and many 
more. We had great fun puzzling out the bill-of-fare, and between 
the courses we worked out mathematical puzzles and played games. 
One rather silly game, but one that made us laugh, was to hear each 
girl recite one verse of a Mother Goose rhyme, saying after each word: 
““Minus One.” It was like this: ‘‘ Mary, minus one, had, minus one, 
a, minus one, little, minus one, lamb, minus one, etc.”” The beauty 
of this whole idea is that it may be adapted to geographical or 
historical or any other kind of party with just a little thought. 

I had a present, too, at my birthday —a huge box of candy to which 
every member of the table had contributed a lavish taste of her pet 
confection. And on the top of the box was a booklet containing the 
recipe for each candy. Here are some of the recipes: 


PATIENCE 
One cupful and a half of sugar 
Half a cupful of milk 
Half a cupful of butter 
One teaspoonful of vanilla 


Put the milk, butter and sugar into a saucepan to boil while you brown 
half a cupful of sugar in a skillet. When the sugar is brown pour the 
contents of the saucepan into the skillet with the browned sugar. Stir 
all together and beat the same as fudge. 


ROLLED CARAMELS 


Two cupfuls and a half of brown sugar 
Three squares of chocolate 

Half a cupful of milk 

One tablespoonful of butter 


Boil until sufficiently hard when dropped in cold water. Do not stir. 
Pour on to buttered platters, and, when cool enough to handle, roll around 
with your hands until it drops off. Last of all, roll into strips and cut into 
small pieces. These caramels will keep for two or three months if put 
into glass jars and sealed. 

Maple Bups 
Two cupfuls of brown sugar 
A third of a cupful of water 
The white of one egg 
Chopped walnuts or any chopped preserved fruit 

Boil the sugar and the water together slowly for forty minutes. Add to 
the well-beaten egg and beat until stiff. Add fruit or nuts, and drop from 
spoon on to oiled paper. 

“Ops” 
One cupful of milk 
Two heaping cupfuls of sugar 
Two squares of chocolate 

Melt the chocolate in the milk and add the sugar. Boil until it hardens 
(not brittles) when tried in cold water. Remove from the fire, being 
very careful not to stir, and set aside until perfectly cool. Beat and beat 
until creamy, then drop with a teaspoon upon paper. 


F COURSE the evening’s entertainment was now assured, for 

we were all eager to try the new recipes. As soon as dinner was 
over the girls of ‘Cat Alley”’ congregated in my room, and with as 
many chafing-dishes as recipes we set to work. 

We cooked, and compared, and ate, and gossiped until nearly ten, 
when we were suddenly interrupted by a knock on the door. 

“Girls, girls,” called a voice breathless with laughter, ‘guess 
what?” and the door flew open to admit Maggie, who sank, weak with 
mirth, into a chair. ‘Stella and Sue went to see ‘Everyman’ this 
afternoon and they have just been giving us the richest take-off I 
ever saw. They called it Everyfreshman, and the hero-heroine was 
doomed, not to Death but to Examination. The angels were extraor- 
dinarily fetching with violently pink cheeks, and the tri-legs of 
chafing-dish stands set upright for halos on their wildly befrizzled 
blond locks. They puffed their cheeks out and played on hockey 
sticks for trumpets. Everyfreshman begged her every friend to 
accompany her on her dread trial, but each one—Sports, Literary 
Societies, Glee Club, Spreads, her ‘Crush’—declined, and when even 
Cribbing and Bluff forsook her she was forced to descend a symbolic 
ladder into the grave of Examination with only Pull and Good Works 
at her side. The faint squeaky tones of Good Works before she revived 
sufficiently to be of aid were killing.” 

We were all shouting at the mere recital when Maggie exclaimed: 
“Oh, I forgot. They’re going through another one now—Jomeo and 
Ruliette. If you hurry maybe you'll see some of it.” 

“Cat Alley” emptied itself into the corridor in about half a minute, 
and burst in upon Stella and Sue in the midst of the grand love scene. 
Sue, who is a wee mite of a girl, was Jomeo, attired in bloomers and a 
golf cape, and she was exclaiming: ‘‘But soft, what light through 
yonder window peeps? It is the Yeast, and Ruliette is the Bread. 
Arise, fair biscuits,’ when Stella, who is nearly six feet, arose, toying 
with a paper rose the size of a cabbage. 

1 am afraid we are responsible for the fact that the play was never 
finished. We laughed and laughed—and finally fell limply into one 
another’s arms in heaps of exhaustion. 

“Girls,” commanded Elizabeth, “take the one-time Low-High- 
Keeper-of-the-Candlestick home and put her to bed. She has had 
too much birthday.”” And I think she was right. 
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Karpen Furniture 
Lasts for 


Generations 
For the price you pay for ordinary, 


' unknown, unnamed fumiture, you can 


_ own, that reflects credit 
| on your taste. 


_ buying one piece 


of patterns and 








_ have Karpen style, Karpen 


quality, backed by the 
Karpen guaranty — furni- 
ture that you are proud to 








Whether you are 


or a dozen—fur- 
nishing a bungalow 
or an elaborate 
house—the range 


prices will meet the 
ideas of the most 
exacting. 


The Standard of 


Furniture Value 


Karpen Upholstered Furniture forms 
a basis of comparison for all upholstered 
furniture. Karpen cabinet work is world 
famous. Karpen steel spring construction 
is specified by the United 
States Government. 

And the Karpen 
trade-mark guaran- 
tees you the best 
materials and con- 
struction—the finest 
woods and finishes 
—Karpen Genuine 
Leather, the tough, 
natural grain outside of the hide, not the 
split leather commonly used. Look for 
our trade-mark, and do not be persuaded 
to buy upholstered furniture that does not 
bear our name. 


Send for Karpen Free 
Style Book No. R 


It contains 500 photographic _ repro- 
ductions of Karpen Furniture and inte- 
riors drawn by leading decorators, show- 
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| ing you how to get the 








| rative style period 







most artistic effects 
for any room in the 
house, in any deco- 


or their modifica- 
tions and in mod- 
ern designs. 
Several pages 
show our wood fin- 
ishes and leathers 
in the actual colors. 
With the book we will send you the 
name of a dealer in your vicinity whom 
we will authorize to make a special dis- 
count to you on Karpen Guaranteed Up- 
holstered Furniture. Be sure to ask for 


Style Book No. R. 
WXeysi)| 5- Karpen & Bros. 


CGvuiaranteed 
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Karpen Building, Chicago 
Karpen Building, New York 
‘20 Sudbury St., Boston 
1,829 Karpenpieceshave beenused 
in furnishing the United States Senate office butla- 
ing thioughout. Karpen Furniture was specified in 
competition with manufacturers everywhere. (40) 
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The Bnde's Bouquet and Bridal Flowers 


Designs by 


Charles Thorley 


A Very Handsome 
Shower Bouquet of 
Lilies-of-the-Valley and 
Gold-Banded White Or- 
chids Finished With a Full 
Plaiting of White Chif- 
fon and Dewdrop Maline 


For the Maid of Honor This 
Graceful Plume of Dark 
Autumn Leaves and Lilies- 
of-the-Valley is Very New. 
Streamers of Pink Chiffon 
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The Small Bouquets are: 
The Boutonniere for the 
Bridegroom, Lilies - of - 
the-Valley; Father of the 
Bride, White Roses; Best 
Man, a Gardenia; Ushers, 
White Carnations. Cor- 
sage Bouquet of Orchids 
for the Bride’s Mother 



































Stately Bride Roses in Vases for Decorations 














Swinging Basket for 
| Flower- Girl—Sweet 
3 oe 
aa, Peas and Daisies 


Drawing by 


Augusta Reimer 





Pale Blue Satin Ribbon 





This Design is the Very Latest 
Artistic Floral Creation for the 
Bride and is Rich in the Senti- 
ment of the Occasion. 
Known as the Marriage Ring of 
Flowers, and May be Carried by 
the Bride Instead of a Bouquet 


For the Bridesmaids Lar¢ge 
Sprays of Dark Autumn Leaves 
May be Massed With Pale 
Pink Roses and Tied With Wide 




















A Handsome Vase for the Wedding Table 
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SILKS 


HESE fabrics 

have been ac- 
cepted by three 
generations of 
American women 
as most completely 
satisfying thenatural 
desire for richness 
and delicacy of tex- 
ture, beauty of 
coloring, originality 
of design, as well 
as assuring durable 
quality. 


The fabrics to 


be worn this season 
by those who keep 
abreast of Parisian 
fashions include 


Crépe de Chine, 
Bengaline, 
Crépe Faille 

Sublime, 
Velvet, 
Pongee, Shikii, 
** Shower-Proof’’ 
Foulard 


There are other new 
silks for Fall and Winter 
wear that add to the 
already comprehensive 
variety of exclusive 
weaves to be had at 
all the better stores. 
All genuine Cheney 
Silks have the name on 
the label and stamped 
on the end of the piece. 
It is always advisable 
to look for it. 


Cheney Silks include 
“Shower-Proof” Fou- 
lards, Florentines, Deco- 
rative Silks, Upholstery 
Goods, Velours, Vel- 
vets, Ribbons, Cravats, 
Velvet Ribbons, Spun 
Silk Yarns, Reeled 
Silks, Etce., Etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk 


Manufacturers 
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“With All My Worldly Goods | Thee Endow” 


By a Wife Who was Thus “Endowed” 














Y FATHER was a minister. When I 
M add that he was a good business man 

the statement may be doubted, but it 
is true, nevertheless. I do not mean that he 
dabbled in stocks or made daring invest- 
ments; that he couldn’t do even if he wanted, 
with four children and a salary of eighteen 
hundred dollars a year! I mean that he made 
the outgo keep inside of the income, which 
is a science, and that he got a vast deal more 
out of life for himself and family than many a 
rich man does, and that is an art. 

If my father was a good business man my 
mother was also a financial manager. She 
extracted much out of so little, and main- 
tained a life of fastidious and refined circum- 
stance, where it would seem there could be 
nothing but sordid makeshift. 











me to ask for money if I needed money, but 
I never did. Why should a woman have to 
ask for what is hers as much as his? What 
man would turn over his bank account to 
his wife and be content with enough change 
in his pocket for carfare and cigars? What 
man would consent to ‘‘ask’’ his business 
partner for five dollars? These were the 
questions I asked myself over and over again, 
saying always in the same breath: ‘‘ But we 
must not let money come between us.” So 
I went on: silent and suffering. 


I Cannot Tell Just When it Was that I 
began to suspect that my husband was in 
money difficulties. “Suspect” is the word, for 
of nothing concerning his business could I say 
“know.” Never had he taken me into his 
confidence about money matters. He was a 








The Secret of it Was that my father made 
a business partner out of my mother. He 
recognized in her an economic equal, not an economic dependent. 
He expected of her just what a man expects from a business part- 
ner, and he got it; and he gave her just what he would a busi- 
ness partner —a share of the profits. On the tenth of every 
month my father received a check from the church treasurer, 
which he cashed and deposited, half to my mother’s account, half to 
his own. He always said it ought to be more, because a woman’s 
personal investment in the marriage relation is so much greater than 
that of a man. The family expenses were then carefully halved on 
paper: the rent, insurance, telephone, fuel, on his list; the table 
supplies, clothes, help, on hers. Each was responsible for half of the 
living out of half of the income: anything left over was for personal 
uses, and was never touched by the other. Mother had the satisfac- 
tion so few women enjoy of possessing tangible results of her econ- 
omies in the shape of a growing bank account. If she went without 
a new gown the price of it could be put somewhere else. 

All this was fully understood by us children, and we enjoyed just 
as Father did his mock reproaches when we had hash twice in suc- 
cession. ‘‘Well, Ellie, you must have your heart set on a seashore 
house,” he would say; or his triumph when he brought home a new 
lawn-mower, the price of which had been saved out of his half of the 
salary. The only money discussions I ever heard were when Mother 
insisted upon spending more on the children’s pleasure than she did 
on her own clothes or when, doing her own housework for a season, 
she saved money for a trip for one of us. Her triumph, when a com- 
parison of bank books revealed that she had deposited a larger sum 
for my older brother’s college expenses than Father had, was good 
to see. I never knew a more cheerful woman than my mother. I 
feel now that it was due not altogether to her religion, her happy 
married life and her good health: it was also because she enjoyed 
what, generally, only single women have—the pleasure of owning 
the legitimate profits of her work. 


When I was Married | Expected the Same Arrangement that 
had held asa matter of course in my father’s house. My husband had 
alarge fortune in his own right and I was considered a very lucky girl. 
He certainly was the soul of generosity, wanting me to have every- 
thing and go everywhere. The very tact of being relieved from all 
the consultation and calculation that had always preceded any but 
the most necessary expenditure was a relief and a joy. I planned 
how I would save out of my share of my husband’s money, and do 
things for my sisters out of my own pocketbook. ‘n 

There was nothing said about money matters for a long time. We 
had an extended wedding trip abroad, traveling always in the most 
expensive way, sometimes in what seemed to me an unnecessarily 
expensive way, but I did not know how to protest. My husband 
seemed to be sure that his way was the best way, and since it was 
done for my comfort it seemed discourteous and unloving to object. 

When at last we had settled down quietly at home I broached the 
subject one evening. I had hardly begun when he interrupted me 
to ask if I had everything that I wanted. What could I say but 
“Ves”? In that beautiful house, with twice as many rooms as we 
had had for the six of us at home, three servants, lovely furniture 
and more clothes than I could wear, I would have been an ungrate- 
ful girl if I had asked for anything more! To be sure I hadn’t any 
money, but I had everything that money could buy, and I blamed 
myself for speaking of the lack. Still I could not help remembering 
the days when my kindergarten check came in, and I might 
put part of it away and with the rest buy Mother an embroidered 
turnover collar, or Sister a parasol. 

I don’t remember how long it was before I again made money the 
subject of a confidential talk with my husband. [I tried to tell him 
how Mother and Father had managed their affairs and he laughed 
at the financial arrangement. 

““Why, dearest,” he said, “all that I have is yours, not half of it. 
Iexpect youto have everything you want and not grub along as your 
mother has had todo. If youneed any clothes go to Madame L. and 
tell her to send me the bill. If you want a party go to Hollister’s and 
order supper. Ifyou want your room done over telephone Adams to 
send his men up with samples; but don’t, please don’t worry me any 
more with complaints about not having money.”’ 

I went to bed crying because he could not see my side of the 
question. Itis true I didn’t earn any of his income the way Mother 
did of Father’s. I did not make over his trousers for the boys (if 
there had been any), nor turn the stair carpet upside down and darn 
the worn edges, nor get a garden planted in trade for an old refrig- 
erator; so perhaps I didn’t deserve a bank account of my own. 
Besides I soon learned that to mention money meant bitterness of 
some sort, and so much does a woman dread that, and so dearly 
does she cling to pleasant comrade times in the household, that I 
closed both lips and heart against it as far as possible. 


But | Broke the Tenth Commandment every day of my life. I 
envied the seamstress as she shut into her bag the check in return 
for her week’s work; I envied my cook her wages; my husband’s 
stenographer, the clerks who waited upon me in the stores. Most 
of all 1 envied my dear mother, “grubbing along” as my husband 
put it, a poor minister’s wife, but with a checkbook of her own in 
the pigeonhole of the writing-desk, and nobody to ask her what 
disposition she made of the small funds at her disposal. 

To do my husband justice I will say that he never had an idea 
that he was not generous. He meant to be. He continually told 


broker, and I suppose he thought I could not 
have understood. Bills came in that could 
not be met, but he never restricted me in the making of them. I 
said once: ‘Why do you not tell me how much I have a right to 
spend, so I may know whether I shall buy a five-dollar hat or a 
twenty-five-dollar one?’”’ He answered: “Oh, I am pretty sure you 
will get the cheapest.’’ This might not have irritated me so much 
if it had not been for his constant extravagance. If the people who 
supplied our table were not paid and I was expected to get the 
cheapest hat why should he go on hunting trips, and buy fancy rifles 
and trout rods, new electrical fixtures, and all sorts of things we 
could have done without? I was so willing to economize, and so 
anxious to show that I would deny myself anything for his sake. 
I longed to take a pad and pencil, as I had seen Father and Mother 
do, and “‘tote up” the opposing row of figures. So much we owe; 
so much we have on hand; so much is coming in; so much will 
our expenses be; just, indeed, as two business partners do in the 
stock-taking season. 

“Why can we not talk it out together?” I asked him one evening. 

“Because, my darling,’”” my husband replied, “you must not 
bother your little head about business affairs.” 

Deeper and deeper my husband got into debt; he borrowed 
money; then he borrowed more money to pay the interest on the 
money he had borrowed first; more interest all the time and more 
loans to Carry it—a vicious circle. Having a vivid imagination as 
well as business instinct I saw the whole downward road which we 
were traveling, and beheld myself helpless to prevent. I saw always 
more debts, more borrowed money—the loss of home, property, 
prospects for the children’s education, happiness, peace. It all 
came true, tothe bitter end. Any time during those awful years if 
we had taken counsel together, if he had acknowledged to me every 
indebtedness and agreed to make no more, if he had placed half his 
liabilities and half his assets unreservedly in my hands I know I 
would have demonstrated my ability to retrieve our circumstances, 
I cannot lay claim to any particularly brilliant faculty, but I have 
the ordinary woman talent of saving and managing. I would have 
said to him: ‘‘As long as there are unpaid bills there shall be no 
purchases except of absolute necessities, and they shall be settled 
for as they are brought into the house.” This may not be finance, 
but I venture to state that if it were held to strictly there would 
be no bankrupt businesses or impoverished households. 


When a Girl Marries She Hears Her Husband Say: “ With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.” _Ifin those sweet moments of plan- 
ning which come with the first weeks together ine tells her “every- 
thing that I have is yours,” she has a blissful sense that whatever 
troubles other married couples have over money she is protected 
from them by a husband who thinks as he ought about money 
matters. If one of these happy brides would say in reply to this 
universal marital remark, ‘‘ Yes, but where is my checkbook?” she 
might have a bewildering shock. She would discover that that 
phrase of the marriage service about “worldly goods” was to be 
taken symbolically, referring only to the house he had prepared 
for her to live in: the furniture, pictures, china, etc., and not at 
all to money. 

My experience has led me to maintain that entirely apart from 
the attraction which idealizes them most wives are good business 
assets. There are abnormalities, of course, like the wife who, when 
her husband gave her five dollars for the children’s shoes, bought 
two dollars’ worth of marrons glacé and three dollars’ worth of 
violets; or at the other extreme the woman who, after the death of 
her husband, a struggling underpaid bookkeeper, gradually worked 
up an insurance business of fifteen thousand dollars a year. Neither 
of these can well be taken into account. The average woman is my 
plea: the wife with a conscience toward her husband’s income and 
an ambition to make every dollar do the work of two; who makes 
a clever arrangement of pictures hide a stain on the wall paper, and 
who has her dentistry and dressmaking done at the time of year 
when everybody else is resting and the charges are low. How many 
thousands of such women there are raising self-denial and econ- 
omy to the level of the fine arts! No man would have the patience 
for it, or the foresight. It is a distinctly feminine virtue, and it is 
a commercial asset which should have its reward, not in an “allow- 
ance”’ (the word stings in such a connection), but in unlimited 
control of the half of her husband’s income which she earns. The 
managing faculty is an old virtue with a new aspect. The capabili- 
ties which the higher education has given girls have also brought 
them a new economic status. This can no longer be ignored. To 
grant women the right to improve themselves, to become earners 
and producers, to be financially independent, as so many hun- 
dreds are, and then to expect them to enjoy an utterly dependent 
existence after marriage is to court disaster. 

“But,” says the generous husband, who is always the principal 
though unconscious sinner in this respect, “how am I to lay by fora 
home if I give my wife half of all I have?” 

Is your wife any less anxious than you to own a home, and will 
you deny her the pleasure she would have in adding, dollar by dollar, 
her share to the savings-bank fund? 

Again he says: “But I need my extra money to put back into my 
business.” 

Then tell her so, and see if she is not willing to put her half where 
it will help you, and earn its own increment for herself. Nothing 
less is her right if she has given you her love, her strength, her 
time, her pretty looks and youth, her leisure and her chance in life. 



















Six McCallum Stockings 
Ng —— ly’s 
ing 


Pure Silk Hose at 


Little More Than 
the Cost of Lisle 


A woman without Mec- 
Callum Silk Hose is denying 


herself an economical luxury. 


For special occasions a 
modest sum will purchase a 
pair of superb, brilliant 
McCallum Silk Hose (gauze, 


light weight, lace or hand em- 
broidered) which the woman 
who has pretty clothes can 
easily afford to buy—(and 
that means every woman). 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 


You These Numbers: 
No. 113and No. 122 in black, No. 153 


in white and colors. He also has more 
elaborate styles, including McCallum 
hand embroidered silk hose. These 
are noted for their original, tasteful de- 
signs. Nothing common- 
place—yet reasonably 
priced. 


Send for free booklet “Through 


y Lady’s Ring’’—a guide to 


quality and economy in pur- 
chasing silk hose for women, 
men and children. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPAN 


Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World 


Sheer as the 
Spider’s 
Weave 


Yet noted 
for their 
wear 
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Some Good Bridal Linens 


Designs by Cora E. Scott-Waring 
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set of half a dozen or bas 
more—and these by 
articles were planned = ¥ 
with that end in view. wy 
The embroidery de- ty 
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signs may be repeated 
on any number of 
pieces. 

The white linen 
bureau-scarf and pin- ; \”.. 
cushion illustrated at Be 26 ee 
the top of the page a” 
are embroidered in 
a graceful clematis- 
vine pattern match- 
ing the bedspread. 
This suggests the 
idea of continuing the 
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same design perhaps * 
on a lingerie pillow, % 
bag or table-cover. % 
Thebedspreadshould me 
be made long enough “ 


to cover the pillows, 
as indicated by the 
three separate sprays 
near the top. 
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Three Good Designs for Finishing Large Towels 











Bedspread of Sateen with Torchon Lace and Embroidery 
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Border Designs for 


Small Face Towels 


SET comprising 

one sheet and a 
pair of pillowcases 
would make a lovely 
gift to a bride from 
her mother or sister. 
The pieces should 
be made of the best 
quality of muslin if 
linen is not desired. 
Twosuchsetsaresug- 
gested in the sheets 
above and the pillow- 
cases below which 
match. 

Of the little ‘‘nap”’ 
or ‘‘tuck-in’’ pillow- 
slips six do not seem 
too many for a new 
home, since they are 
so generally useful for 
a guest-room, acouch 
or an easy-chair. 
Likewise the small 
and large towels, of 
which even a dozen 
seem to be almost a 
necessity; and in 
these simple patterns 
the work should be 
easily accomplished. 














Pillowcases to Match the Sheets Illustrated Above 


“T°RANSFER patterns for No. 14291, the middle towel, and No. 14290, the last towel in the group; No. 14292 (including two 
7 scalloped borders), and No. 14294 (design for the flower spray and scalloped border), can be supplied for ten cents each, and 


No. 14293 for fifteen cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


or by mail, giving number of pattern, and 

























The artist has 
been able to por- 
tray this beautiful 
fioure because of 
the perfect corset- 
ting of the model. 


The designing and boning 
are the vital parts of the cor- 
set. ‘These you cannot see. 
For their value you must 
depend upon our word and 
the word of your merchant, 
and your knowledge must 
come through actual wear. 


All we ask is that you try 


Warner’s Corsets. Give 


them hard wear. You will 
find all parts equal to what- 
ever wearing strain may be 
put upon them. 


The Warner policy is to make 


corsets so perfect in pattern, 


workmanship and material 
that no part will become use- 
less until the whole garment 


is worn out. 


There is a shaping power in 
a Warner’s Model which 
must be appreciated by 
every woman, whatever her 
figure. The attached hose 
supporters, now an integral 
part of the corset, are the 

Securh 

Rubber Fullon 


“Nose Supporters 
Sold everywhere 


$1 to $7 per pair 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


The Warner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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How I Run My School 


A New Departure in the Education of Public School Children 
By William E. Watt 


Principal of the Graham Public School, Chicago 





























children of those parents who believed in open-air work. At the 

same time we opened two first-grade rooms of the ordinary 
closed-in sort. We gave the parents their choice. . 

No heat was supplied the open-air rooms until December. 
Windows were kept open. All seats were removed to give space for 
games. The children wore their street clothes, but laid wraps aside 
if too warm. 

The teachers were told that no formal teaching should be done. If 
any child could learn without teaching he need not be punished for it. 
But instruction was not to be the business there. 

They were asked to fit the pupils physically. All things were to be 
subordinate to getting the children into perfect physical condition. 
When a child is thoroughly well learning is not a task. It is a delight. 

In ordinary school life the children take the stuff of the grade regard- 
less of their condition at the time. When the clock says it is time to 
bolt a dry mass of facts down they must go regardless of consequences. 

We have no set program. We have a general scheme of activities, 
but this is plastic. There is more time in the day than is really neces- 
sary for all we set about. The teacher does not become frantic in her 
efforts to get in so many minutes of each of the formal things required 
by course and program. Furthermore, we do not care whether the 
teacher gets through with all she plans or not. She must not do any- 
thing which wearies her or the children. She must finish her day as 
fresh as a daisy, or she is not pleasing her principal. The children 
must come out at the end of the session as bright and unwearied as 
when they enter upon it. 

In these open-air rooms we are fitting little children to learn and 
fitting them to live. The same treatment which raises desire to know 
raises resistance to disease, and also ability to understand. It also 
improves the memory. We are cutting out the endless reviews with 
which schools are cumbered. We are making school life enjoyable and 
free from pain as far as practicable. We are conserving the energies of 
children and teachers and getting things worth very much more than 
what educators call results. We are also getting the results. 


|: SEPTEMBER, 1909, I opened two first-grade rooms for the 


We Teach Children to “Read at a Glance” 


FE DO not compel the child to see everything. The adult who 

reads a line does not see all that is in the line. He does not see 
the letters. He glances in the most cursory manner over the whole 
line and takes in its general shape. He thinks of what he is reading 
and knows pretty well what to expect. His eye makes from three 
to seven quick jumps to the line. This has been found out by 
photography. The eye sees very little of what is in the line, merely 
focusing itself on these few spots. The mind does the rest. 

And so reading by an adult is not reading at all as usually taught. 
And it is this reading that the pupil wishes to learn to do, not 
something he must unlearn later. He wishes to read to get ideas 
or to pass them to others, and he can do neither if he must give close 
attention to the print. So we teach the child to read like an adult at 
the outset. 

He comes to us full of an intense desire to learn to read. He 
thinks he can learn in a few days. Any one can teach him to read 
if he can hold out in his desire and work many hours at a wearisome 
task. But we know that years of agony are often too few to make 
readers of many children who have once had this strong desire, for 
the desire fades away under the difficulties encountered in the 
ordinary school. 

When he finds out that it takes years to learn to read and that 
nobody in his class can read very well, and few but adults can get 
much out of the page, he loses his ambition and the lesson becomes 
the merest drudgery, the child submitting to it because he must, and 
the teacher following the routine knowing nothing better. 

In our plan the child reads perfectly the first time he tries it. 

The teacher is asked not to teach the little chap to read. She is 

merely to let him read some time when he is sure to do it right and 
when he intensely wishes to read. She finds out what nursery rhymes 
he knows. She has some of these printed in a loose-leaf book. She 
has them also printed large, not:in script, on a chart. 
__ She looks at the book and reads, “ Jack and Jill went up the hill.” 
She does not dally over the words, but goes right on with the story 
till the disaster has been told.’ Of course every child knows the whole. 
It is such a good story that all would enjoy hearing it if there were no 
other motive. But the main thing is this throbbing desire to learn to 
read which every one of the class possesses. They see the lines of print. 
They know what they mean. They look vaguely at the lines and 
read the whole story. They do not see the letters. We do not wish 
them to see the letters. We wish them to see Jack and Jill. Their 
minds are fixed on the action and also on the strange thing of looking 
at the book which tells the story and saying the words off in order, not 
quite realizing that the words in their regular order tell the story in its 
regular order. 

In fact, the children play at reading. That is the secret. They 
make believe to read just as they make believe to keep house with their 
dolls. When they have read the story in concert and individually the 
books are put away and something is done to permit them to forget 
as much as possible of what they have happened to learn. They have 
not used the books so as to fatigue them. When their eyes have gone 
over the page there has been no weariness, but a live keenness. 


Trying to Remember is Hard. Remembering is Easy 


HE next reading lesson is like the first, a play at reading. It is 

looked upon as a joke, but a very important and profitable joke. 
Every child can read that piece perfectly. He has his chance at it and 
enjoys it keenly. Then the chart is shown with the same story on 
it. The teacher looks intently at the chart and reads. So does each 
child. And then they do something else. Most of the time they do 
something else. The little people are not there to learn to read or to 
try toremember. They are there to read and to remember without 
learning or trying. 

Who ever heard of reviewing a child on the names of his playmates! 
We do not review the names of the classmates and we do not review 
the words or sentences. We review nothing. We expect, however, 
that a mysterious power will aid the unspoiled child, and he will 
remember everything worth while at the instant of his desiring to 
remember it, without any conscious effort. 

Trying to remember is hard. Remembering is easy. 

So all the reading done in our open-air first-grade rooms is play 
reading, but ii is all accurate. It is by lightning activity of the mind 


~ 


that the words come to be recognized without study. The child 
hardly knows when he has learned anything, but before he has played 
reading long he knows more words by sight than the child who has 
been trying hard to remember things which are very unnatural to 
remember, and cudgeling his brain to make it do by hard work what 
it might do with ease and certainty. 

Does he learn to spell? Positively not in the first year. He knows 
sentences at sight and makes enough syntheses to know words by 
themselves, but we make no effort to teach him to spell, and we give 
him no phonics except initial sounds so that he may be a better guesser 
when he comes to a new word which he wishes to find out for himself. 

Does he learn script? Yes. He learns both to read and write it. 
But that comes incidentally. He suddenly finds that he can read 
script because script words resemble printed words much more than 
script letters resemble printed letters. 

After the first three months with the children in the open-air rooms 
their teachers told me they would have to promote some of them 
before the end of the term, for they had done a year’s work. 

I said, ‘“‘ No, ladies; we must not promote one of these little ones. 
They are in there for a year and they are not going to see second-grade 
work merely because they have happened to find out all about first- 
grade. You agreed not to teach these children when you took them, 
and we are not going to spoil this experiment and the children by 
pushing them at the age of six into the room where the age ought 
to be seven or more. We are not going to punish them for firiding out 
these things.”’ 

“But what shall we do?” 

“Just keep working with them to fit them to learn by-and-by.” 


How Our Fresh-Air Rooms Benefit Health 


OW as to the health results: There has not been a day when any 

fresh-air teacher has been fatigued by her work. All know the 
weariness of the ordinary school, but not one of the open-air room 
teachers has once looked tired or felt sick. 

And the children? Are they all well? By no means. Some of them 
are subject to various ills of childhood, especially childhood without a 
selected parenthood. But they get vigor the first day. A week makes 
a big difference in their appearance. They are able to resist the 
attacks of disease to which the ordinary child succumbs. 

After eight weeks of life in the fresh-air rooms our physician 
inspected the pupils for catarrh in the head. Among the ninety pupils 
he found two who had nasal discharge. In the next two rooms he 
found forty with nasal catarrh. 

Then we went after the two culprits who brought it into our fresh- 
air rooms, and discovered that they had been absent. They had 
coddled themselves at home and had then come back to us with fine 
evidences of their parents’ folly, ready to infect every other child in 
the room. Did they spread the infection? Not atall. Their school- 
mates would not accept it. They have the vitality to throw off that 
sort of thing, and they refused to catch the cold in the head which 
they might have taken readily had not their vitality been well up. 

A mother came to me troubled because her little daughter had a 
bad head cold with which she could do nothing. My first question 
was, “‘How does she sleep? With the window open?” “In severe 
weather the window in that room is not used, but one in an adjoining 
room.” 

‘“What sort of underwear has she?” 

“The best of wool.” 

“Perhaps that is the trouble. Does she perspire freely?” 

““ Always, on the slightest exercise.” 

“That may be the cause. Perhaps she ought not to wear any wool.” 

We went to the classroom. The temperature was at 43. Most of 
the children had their wraps on. The little daughter sat bundled up 
as if for a sleighride. I called her to me and found her neck moist and 
warm. Putting my finger down her back I found the thickness of 
clothing nearly one inch. 

No wonder she perspired. It was about the only thing she could do. 
We removed her heavy coat and left her sweater on. She felt better, 
of course, and when she found that there was nothing to fear from tak- 
ing off her coat she joined in the exercises of the school with much 
greater freedom. 

A little seatmate had short sleeves and bare arms. I took hold of 
her wrist to see how her circulation was overcoming the temperature, 
and found it warm and natural. 

“I’m not cold,” she said abruptly, fearing that I was going to ask 
her to put on her coat. 

The mother knew her and exclaimed, “‘She is always well while 
my daughter catches cold. But how can she keep warm with so 
little on?”’ 

“Easily. Put less on your own child and you will soon see. But 
begin moderately.” 


‘Children are Not Allowed to Sit Still Long 


E DO not permit the children to sit still for any length of time in 

the fresh-air rooms. We imitate the motions of various animals, 
birds and moving things. We fly, swim, run, jump, stamp, shout, 
sing, wrestle and have a jolly time. There is a great abundance of 
things to do without getting into the educational line. Doing these 
things children and teachers are warm and happy, and their minds 
are clear and alert. 

When the teachers in other rooms saw the condition of teachers and 
pupils in the two open-air rooms I had many requests for extension 
of the work. In a short time we opened two more cold rooms. Then 
the kindergarten caught the idea and we opened two divisions of 
kindergarten to the breezes of Heaven. They have done better still 
by capturing a vacant lot across the street. There they dig and plant 
and live. 

Before the close of the school year we had seven open divisions, and 
arrangements are now consummated for the present school year for 
twenty fresh-air rooms. The Board of Education has constructed two 
canvas-sided rooms on the roof over the boys’ playroom and there we 
have about fifty normal children whose parents requested places for 
them. We have several hundred on the waiting-list for places on the 
roof. The pupils and parents recognize the fresh-air rooms as the 
right thing for well children, and the warm rooms are now mentioned 
as hospital rooms. 

I have another peculiar phase in my school: a brass band; and 
you will be interested and amused to see how much we have done 
with that. Let me tell you about it in my next article. 
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he FREE 


Sewing Machine 


INSURED 


HE FREE is not alone the only twen- 

j tieth century Sewing Machine, the light- 
est running Sewing Machine, the fastest 
running Sewing Machine, the most beautiful 
Sewing Machine, the most perfect stitching 
Sewing Machine, and the longest lasting Sew- 
ing Machine,—in addition to all this, it is the 
only Insured Sewing Machine in the World. 


Other manufacturers warrant their machines 
against imperfections. I not only fully war- 
rant The FREE against imperfections for life, 
but I am the only Sewing Machine Manufac- 
turer in the world who has enough faith in his 
machine to dare insure it for five years against 
any and every kind of accident. 


Think what this means to you! 


Fire! 


It means that if your home burns and The 
FREE is destroyed or injured I will re- 
place it with a new machine without cost 
to you. 


Tornado! 


It means that if in cyclone, tornado or 
flood, The FREE is rendered unfit for use, 
I will replace it with another machine 
without cost to you. 


Accident! 


It means that if through any sort of acci- 
dent, in moving, or in any other way, any 
part or all of ‘The FREE is broken, I will 
replace that part, or the entire machine 
without cost to you. 


It means that if you break a needle, acci- 
dentally or otherwise, if you break a belt, 
or one wears out, or if you break an at- 
tachment, we will replace these parts to 
you absolutely free of charge. In a word, 
it will be zmpossible for you to have one 
cent of expense on The FREE for five 
years. 


Send for My Book 


I want to tell you where youcan go and see The FREE, 
and I especially want you to read my beautiful book, en- 
titled “* In the Day’s Work.” It is elaborately and artistic- 
ally illustrated, and explains everything about The FREE 
and its remarkable insurance policy. It also describes a 
score of other improvements on The FREE, such as its 
Eight Sets of Ball Bearings, its Rotoscillo movement, its 
Beautiful French Leg Design, its Rotary Spool Pin, its 
Automatic Shuttle Ejector, its Automatic Locking Drawers, 
and the beautiful Fancy Work that you can do with The 
FREE’s complete set of attachments. 


Just send your name and address and. I will mail you a 
complimentary copy of my book free. 


a e 


FREE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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For the Bride Who Does Her Own Work 


Four Economical Bungalows Which Range in Cost From $2000 to $3000 
By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 
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This House was Planned for the Woman 
Who Does Her Own Work 
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OULD not any bride be proud of this little home? The bungalow faces the east and has two pergola porches so that the morn- 

ing sun is not excluded from the front rooms when it is needed, but in very hot weather canvas is stretched over them. For 
the foundation brick has been used. The exterior walls and roof are of shingles, stained, while the pergolas are of rough, unsurfaced 
lumber. In the interior a pretty color scheme has been used in the living-room and the dining-room — the woodwork of pine is 
stained a soft sage green, with the walls of a lighter tone, giving a result which is both pleasing and restful. Beneath the projecting 
casement windows of the living-room is a wide seat, and on each side of the fireplace in the inglenook are built-in seats. The 
bedrooms are close together and the narrow hall is lighted from a window in a closet, which, in turn, has an outside window. 
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OOD lines and harmo- 
nious colors are respon- 
sible forthe pleasing exterior 
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the living-room. Thedenis 
two steps below the living- 
room, and one chimney suf- 
fices for a fireplace in both 
rooms. The dining-room 
opens on to a small brick- 
paved courtyard by glass 
doors, and the kitchen, which 
has five windows, isoneof the 
most cheerful rooms in the 
house. All of the bedrooms 
are good sized and are sup- 
plied with plenty of windows 
for light and ventilation. 
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In This Plan All the Rooms are 
Most Conveniently Placed 
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HE wide walk leading 2 
up to the front door 
gives a most hospitable look 
to this cheerful little brown 
house. The vital point in 
planning it was to arrange 
the rooms so that they would 
be easy to keep in order. 
The walls are of rough plas- 
ter, tinted —the living-room 
and dining-room a very light 
golden brown, and the bed- 
rooms buff. ‘This gives a 
cheerful, sunny appearance 
to the house. The living- 
room has a brick fireplace 
with bookcases under the 
small windows. A large re- 
cessed window in the dining- 
room looks out on to the 
garden, and a built-in side- 
board balances the room. 
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The Floor Plan is Simple 
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COMFORTABLE porch and a cozy den were the dream of this young couple, so both were incorporated in the plan of the 

house. The porch is supported by buttresses of cobblestone and the floor and steps are cement. The outside walls are 
covered with rustic boards stained green, and the window casings are a shade darker with the frames white. An attractive feature 
of the dining-room is the outsetting window, which also serves to make the room appear larger. In the interior the woodwork is 
pine, stained a tan color, but still showing the grain of the wood. The walls of the living-room, dining-room and den are all tinted 
alike— atone lighter than the woodwork— and the bathroom and kitchen are enameled white. Inthe upper part of the door opening 
from the kitchen to the screen porch a little window is let in, which may be opened or Closed, irrespective of the door. 
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Heating 
for delicate 
women 





The width of a window-. 
sillseparates fierce Winter 
from gentleSummer—that 
is, if your heating outfit has 
been rightly chosen. The 
most delicate women and 
the frailest flowers, thrive 
and bloom in the whole- 
some warmth and ventila- 
tion brought about by 


AMERICAN, IDEAL 


The cleanly, genial warmth 
these outfits produce enables 
your wife to dress in light- 
weight, becoming clothing, to 
appear at her graceful best, to 
work and exercise unrestrict- 
edly; and relieves her of all 
the back-breaking drudgery 
that is a part of old-fashioned 
heating methods. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are sure aids to domestic hap- 
piness and economy. They keep the 
house cozy and healthful in all kinds 
of bad weather. By saving much coal 
and doing away with repair bills, as 
well as giving long life to furnishings 
and decorations, they more than earn 
their cost, In fact, they are in every 
way an investment — not an expense. 


ADVANTAGE21. Ail IDEAL Steam Boilers 
are fitted with Sylphon Regulator, which is 
the greatest improvement made inacentury, 
for giving perfect control over the draft and 
check dampers. This regulator keeps the 
steam steadily at the right point for econom- 
ical heating and insures uniform heating of 
the rooms. Saves running up and down the 
cellar stairs during quick changing weather. 
(If you have a boiler without this regulator 
be sure to write us for full particulars.) 
Ask also for our new edition of ‘‘ Ideal Heat- 
ing’’ (free) which tells all the advantages of 
the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 


If you want to make your home a haven of 
warmth, don’t wait until you build, but com- 
fort your present house with an outfit of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Put in now without disturbing your old 
heaters until ready to start fire in the new. 











A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 270 ft. of 38-in, AMER- and 461 ft. of 38-in. AMER 
ICAN Radiators, costin ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $135, were owner $215, were used to 
Hot-Water heat tt . Hot-Water heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installa is extra and varies 





according to climatic and other conditions. 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities. 
Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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| The third article will appear in THE JOURNAL of November first. 


A Teacher's lalks to Teachers 


By Lillie A. Williams 
II—The Value of Do Instead of Don’t 
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o——)N INFLUENCING a pupil to act in some desirable 
way it is usually wisest to keep his attention fixed 
|| on the right rather than on the wrong manner of 
| doing the thing. To take a simple illustration: if 
| you are seeking to form a habit of correct pronun- 

———%) ciation it is better to say, “‘ Listen, pronounce it so,” 
than to say, “I notice you pronounce it so; don’t do that.” It is 
also true that the development of any power is usually rapid 
and efficient in proportion to the liking that the child has for 
using the power and his belief in his ability in that direction. 

No doubt by this time some of you are thinking: “Of course 
that is so; but as everybody knows those principles what is 
the use of saying anything about them?” There would be 
none if every person who knows these truths and who has a 
part in the education of children is putting them into daily 
practice—but is that the case? 

In regard to certain things I believe that we teachers have 
learned our lesson. Thus, when I was a pupil, the only part 
of grammar that I found really interesting was the false syntax. 
“T will drown, nobody shall help me!” and similar sentences 
seemed to me so funny. I laughed at them and corrected them, 
and in the process I impressed upon my mind incorrect forms 
which I never heard at home, but which, to my mortification, 
have slipped off my tongue many times since. I am told that 
false syntax has entirely disappeared from the grammars. 

When I taught rhetoric the part of the work which my pupils 
liked best was correcting errors in diction and sentence arrange- 
ment: ‘The President will evacuate Washington as soon as 
Congress adjourns’”—‘‘I saw twenty meteors sitting on our 
back steps,’”’ may serve as examples; but their later work 
showed that it was the mistaken, not the corrected, form which 
was retained. In this respect, also, schoolroom practice has 
changed for the better, I believe. But I wonder whether as much 
can be said for our methods in spelling. I know some teachers 
who return a paper with the misspelled words marked thus 
(seperate), and in so doing fix the attention of the pupils upon 
the wrong form; but I know another one who treats the mistake 
in this way, ‘“‘sep#rate,”’ and now the right form must be looked 
up, and so first secures the attention. If in the arithmetic 
there are two methods of doing certain work and you wish the 
children to use the first one, are you careful to say, “‘Use the 
first method only,” or do you say, ‘Don’t use the second 
method’’? In history, if you wish only a part of the text studied, 
it is better to say, ‘‘Study the coarse print only,” not, ‘‘ Don’t 
learn the fine print.” 


Focus the Attention Upon What is Correct 


HEN mistakes have been made our principle requires us first 
to focus attention upon the part of the work whichis correct. 
The whole solution of the problem, for example, is not wrong; 
the pupil made a mistake in the latter part of the work. Rub out 
this wrong part only and say: “It is right so far, now finish.” 

Or let us take an illustration from correcting compositions. 
A boy has written a theme about a visit he paid to the electric- 
light works. He is interested in machinery and has a great 
deal to tell, but his habits of language are not good, and he 
has been careless about applying the rules for composition 
which he has been taught in school, so that the production 
abounds in faults. I know a wise teacher who would return 
the paper with this kind of a criticism: 

“The material of this composition is excellent. I have read 
it with great interest. The first essential for a good composi- 
tion is to have something worth saying, and you have it. I 
enjoyed especially the first paragraph on page 2. Here you make 
your meaning so plain, and the way in which you have varied 
the forms of your sentences makes it pleasant to read; 
you have put into it just the related matter which ought to go 
into a paragraph. See if you cannot make the other paragraphs 
as good as this one. I am glad to note that in the first line on 
page 3 you use the pronoun ‘their,’ thus making it agree with 
its antecedent. Take pains always to use correct grammatical 
forms. I have erased parts of several words; just look them up 
and write them out correctly.” 

But I know another teacher who returned a composition of 
such a character with this criticism: 

“PROMINENT FAULTS IN THIS COMPOSITION 

“1, Lack of variety in sentences. 

“2. Poor paragraphing. 

“3. Many grammatical errors. 

‘*4, Many mistakes in spelling. 

**5. Poor punctuation. 

“The matter is good enough, but the form is so bad that it 
must be entirely rewritten.” 

The pupils of the first teacher like composition and learn to 
excel in it, but those of the other hate it. 


Emphasize the Positive Rather Than the Negative 


O KEEP the attention fixed on the thought of what we wish 

done is equally important in our discipline. ‘Keep your 
papers whole,” “Keep your papers in your desks,’ are better 
than: ‘‘ Don’t tear your papers,” or ‘‘ Don’t drop papers on the 
floor.” During the period for busy work, ‘Let me see how 
much you can do,” brings better results than “‘ No talking.” 
In regulating the playground, ‘Keep on this side of a given 
line,” is wiser than, “‘ Don’t go to the fence.”’ 

A sensible teacher in a primary grade observed one day that 
owing to the half-melted state of the snow her little boys would 
be strongly tempted to the forbidden sport of snowballing, so 
she selected that day as the time for taking home some paper 
chains they had recently finished. Not one word did she say of 
snow, but she marshaled her little band out of the door with 
the injunction: “Keep your chains carefully in your hands so 
that nothing harms them, and Mother can see how well you 


have made them,” and not one snowball was thrown. “Be 
honest, be truthful, be kind, be pure,” are the ideals of conduct 
upon which to fix the attention. 

As to the feelings which we arouse in our pupils toward the 
life in school and its duties we should pursue the plan which I 
found in practice at a certain famous school for defectives. 
It is the aim there to develop in each afflicted child such poor 
power as he has. Thus some little boys had been taught 
to make their own beds. I learned that bed-making is always 
spoken of to them as a most delightful privilege, and that if any 
one of them does wrong the most severe punishment resorted 
to is to deprive him of the pleasure of making his bed. 
These children have the right attitude toward their work, but 
how often the child’s duties are so presented to his mind that 
they rouse in him the opposite! A governess once said to the 
little ones in her charge: ‘‘ Now, if you are quiet and don’t dis- 
turb me after tea you needn’t say your prayers tonight.”” What 
sort of a mental attitude toward the high privilege of prayer 
was this likely to produce? 


Try to Interest the Children in Their Work 


HAT harm thoughtless parents and friends do our work by 

the injudicious way in which they refer to school! ‘‘ You 
poor things! It’s too bad that you can’t stay out and play,” says 
a foolish aunt. A mother allows her child to listen while she 
criticises the teacher, the work required, or the school building 
and equipment. Even the newspapers take a hand. A leading 
New England daily appeared on the morning in last September 
when the public schools opened with a cartoon representing the 
little red schoolhouse with the head, body, claws and tail of a 
dragon, and the children fleeing in terror before it. Teachers 
are by no means guiltless in this matter. If any of us have fallen 
into this error let us make a fresh start. We should heartily 
believe that what we are requiring of each pupil is really adapted 
to his nature and his needs, and so likely to prove interesting 
to him, and then we should aim constantly to arouse in him a 
sincere liking for the work in hand. 

A High School teacher of physics found that a certain topic 
proved very difficult to successive classes, so she fell into the 
habit of introducing it in this way: ‘‘Tomorrow we begin— 
such a subject. It is very hard and you will have to give extra 
time to the preparation.”’ But each year’s class balked at it as 
their predecessors had done. Reflecting one day on the value 
of right mental attitude toward work she recognized her error 
and changed her tactics. ‘Tomorrow,’ she said, ‘‘we take up 
the most interesting part of our subject,’ and she related a 
story or two of the experiences of scientists to prove her point, 
closing with: ‘I am sure that you will find it equally engrossing.” 
To her joy the class plunged heartily into the work, and without 
pressure put forth the extra effort needed for its mastery. 

Then, too, we should aim to develop not only a liking for 
each school duty, but also a belief in power to perform it. 
When I used to play croquet I was often called upon at a 
critical point in the game to make a long shot, upon which the 
success or failure of our side depended. If my partner stood 
near me and said, ‘‘ You are so good at a long shot!—there’s 
the red, aim at that, you can hit it,” I nearly always suc- 
ceeded. But if an antagonist pushed forward with, ‘‘ You can’t 
possibly hit that, you are throwing your time away,” I was 
pretty sure to fail. The French proverb, ‘“‘ Nothing succeeds 
like success,”’ is a good one for teachers to bear in mind. 


Develop the Attitude of Expansion and Power 


UR work of developing in our pupils the right mental atti- 
tude toward the activities and duties of school takes on an 
added solemnity when we reflect that the habits they form there 
will probably control their views of life and its opportunities. 
The reason why so many persons fail to accomplish what they 
are capable of in life is because they are so ready to accept their 
limitations. When the call to action comes a host of discourag- 
ing thoughts arise. ‘I fear I shall fail,” ‘‘I shall be ridiculous,” 
“What will people say?” “I fear I cannot hold out,” “I did fail 
once,” and so on. This opportunity for effort is lost, and so 
is another and another, until they become slaves to self-distrust. 
One after another of their possibilities and powers is shut off 
and grows poor through disuse, till in old age there is little but 
a lifetime of ignoble routine to look back upon. The unused 
talent is wrapped up in a napkin. How different a career was 
possible if thoughts of failure had been excluded! 

I dare say you have all read the story of the sleep-walker 
who climbed out upon the roof and walked all around the edge 
of it, a hundred feet above the pavement. How could he do 
that, asleep, which would have been impossible awake? Because 
in the narrowed field of consciousness of the somnambulist there 
is no room for thought of falling. All the attention is on the 
action being performed. This is the ideal condition for success. 

So great is this evil of distrust of ability in locking up 
human power that Professor Munsterberg maintains it to 
be a chief cause of drunkenness; that the attraction of alcohol 
to many persons lies in the fact that one of its first effects is to 
throw out of function in the brain the pathways for these habits, 
and so to give a temporary release from the cold paralysis of 
power which has become habitual. If he is right this is an addi- 
tional reason for our proposing as one of the great aims of 
education the development of the attitude of expansion and 
power. If the doubts and mistrusts of mature life are habits 
begun in childhood and fostered by mistaken treatment at home 
and in school, then the opposite habit might be established by 
judicious care. I read in the newspaper that once at a particu- 
larly trying period in the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt a 
friend began to condole with him on the vexations and trials of 
his position. ‘‘Yes, yes,” the President is reported to have 
replied, “‘ you are right, but I love my job.” I would have every 
child so educated that in later life he would ‘love his job.” 





Note—This is the second of a series of articles on teachers and their work, written by a teacher. Few persons are more 
competent to write intelligently on this subject than is Miss Williams. A distinguished teacher of many years’ experience and 
observation, she has also been closely associated with Dr. G. Stanley Hall and other leaders in the child study movement. 
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Cleans 
Polishes 
Brightens 
Scours 


Bon Ami is the only 
cleanser that can be 
used on the finest articles. 
It contains no grit—no 
caustic acids. Best for 


Windows 
Glassware 
Painted Woodwork 
Bath Tubs 
Nickel and Brass 
Copper and Zinc 
Enamel Ware 
Tins and Kettles 
Oil Cloth 


and Linoleum 


Porcelain and Tiling 


IS years on the market 
** Hasn't 
scratched 


yet” 









































If You are to be Married at Home 


Here are Some Novel and Pretty Ways of Decorating the 
Hall, the Stairway, the Library and the Dining-Room 


By Ekin Wallick 
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N THE illustration above a wall 

pocket filled with white chrysan- 
themums is attractively arranged on 
each side of the double doorway lead- 
ing from the living-room into the 
dining-room. Small glass jars of 
water may be placed inside the wicker 
wall pockets. A cluster arrangement 
of theflowers and leaves is also placed 
in the middle of the projecting cornice 
above the doorway. 


N ARCHED effect over a stairway, 
such as is illustrated below, may 
be arranged by using heavy wire for 
the supporting frame. After bending 
the wire to the required arch shape the 
ends are bound securely to the two 
newel posts, and the cords covered by 
bows of ribbon or tarletan. Small 
bunches of any small-leafed foliage 
are then tied to the wire and studded 
with roses or carnations. 
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bined. The most original feature 


double doors and in the windows. 
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OR the center of 

a round table an 
exceedingly original 
and pretty arrange- 
mentis shownonthe 
right. Aiamp with 
a Japanese shade 
forms the center of 
the decoration, with 
a bed of small chrys- 
anthemums around 
the base. Five 
candlesticks, with 
small shades to 
match the center 
shade, are placed 
equidistant around 
the table. A charm- 
ing effect is pro- 
duced when the 
lamp and candles 
arelighted. Thereis 
no danger of wilting 
the flowers if the 
lamp is turned low. 


N EFFECTIVE mantel treatment is 
shown above on the left where chrys- 
anthemums, carnations, Southern smilax ‘ tes 
and autumn leaves are successfully com- ee naxariet,? GEL I 


an ordinary can filled with sand. The \ : by 
cans are completely hidden by the foliage. Bet ee oy 4 Me 
"3 


N THE right above is shown an at- 
tractive treatment for the library. 
Here sprays of Southern smilax are com- 
bined with roses, carnations and chrys- 
anthemums. Clusters are suspended by 
Short strands of smilax between the 














is the heat Tay Hal 


arrangement of the seven cathedral can- i | ‘ 
dles, graduated to form a pyramid. These seal a, . ss 


candles may be ordered from almost any on, | | ees oh ts 
florist’s shop. Each candle is inserted in alee Fite i i 
¥ ° Pre mM 4 




















The 


mantel and bookshelves are banked with 
Southern smilax and studded with flow- 
ers. The cathedral candles are inserted 
in cans of sand as explained above. 


LANTS in full bloom may be rented 

from the florist and will prove 
cheaper and more effective than cut 
flowers. Above is shown a decoration 
for the top of a sideboard. Three 
blooming chrysanthemum plants are 
placed side by side, the pots being 
covered by sprays of green foliage. 
Eight large blooms with long stems 
stand upright at the back, each stem 
being held in a long-neck bottle. 


N THE left is a center decoration 

for a bride’s table arranged by 
using asparagus fern and white 
chrysanthemums. A shallow pan is 
filled with wet cornmeal, and the ends 
of six tall cathedral candles are then 
imbedded in it. A dozen and a half 
chrysanthemums with the stems cut 
off about two inches from the flowers 
are arranged around the outside of the 
pan. Southern smilax hides the pan. 
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Cleans the 
Teeth— 


Not Merely, 
Brushes 


Them 
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Between the teeth is 
where uncleanliness 
creeps in. 

Between the teeth is 
where decaystarts ; and 
unless a brush cleans 
between the teeth it does 
not clean them at all. 
Itonly ‘‘brushes’ them. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush actually gets be- 
tween and around the 
teeth and cleans them 
in a scientific way. 

The tufted bristles 
are so shaped and ar- 
ranged that they reach 
every depression and 
crevice, 20 matter 
where it is. 
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The 
ordinary 
tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 














The flat-faced brush that merely 
«ec 9? 

brushes’’ the surfaces does not 
produce Pro-phy-lac-tic cleanli- 
ness, and never will. Confirm this 
by asking your dentist. 


Moreover, the curved handle of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic gives perfect 
access to all parts of the mouth. 

You can hang up the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic; it dries quickly; abso- 
lutely sanitary. 





Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is Fully 
Guaranteed. If Defective, 
We Will Replace It. 











Each sterilized and packed in an indi- 
vidual yellow box, which protects 
against handling. 

Three bristle textures—three sizes. 
Prices 25c., 35c., 40c. 

Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet sup- 
plies everywhere. If your dealer does not sell 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic, we will supply direct. 

Send his naine. 
Send for Booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military, 
Hand and Lather Brushes. 
Library Slip with each Pro-phy-lac-tic. Good 
Jor free Magazines. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 

















our grandiloquent ancestors included the 

pursuit of happiness. Whether accidentally 
or through great wisdom they did not lay claim 
to the possession of it. A right to seek happi- 
ness they set forth as the just due of every 
individual. We can scarcely contradict this, yet 
we can easily see that a lot of misery results 
from claiming this inalienable right. It might 
have been better had the declaration run: 
“Everybody has a right to be happy.” If I were 
framing a preamble on the subject I would go 
further and state that it is a duty, not a simple 
right, to be happy. Then I would set about to 
teach people, if I could, what “happy” means. 

Some words in our language have a natural 
beauty—happy is one of them: it sounds pretty, 
and so does gayety, and so does joy. Pleasure 
does not sound so well, and indeed pleasure is 


[: SUMMING up man’s inalienable rights 








school at a place where she picks up notions 
about life that will hamper her as long as she 
lives. When she marries all this is to be forgot- 
ten, and she has to go to work and learn a new 
trade, and learn it all by herself, through tears 
and trials and much unnecessary unhappiness. 
I think this is the experience which first brings 
a woman to the idea that man is an unsympa- 
thetic beast, selfish and self-centered, and that 
she is a poor martyr who has to nurse her burned 
hand and cut finger alone in bitterness of soul. 
The point here is that she should long ago have 
learned her work so well as to avoid the burned 
hand and the cut finger. 

Why don’t we apply this simple bit of 
common-sense? Why do we go on educating our 
girls wrongly? Why don’t we teach them the 
vital things that every woman ought to know, 
instead of letting them fool with accomplish- 








far from being so noble a thing as happiness. 
Pleasure brings the idea of selfishness. When 
you heara woman ora man grumblingly say that she or he hasa right 
to a little pleasure it always brings to mind some sort of dissipa- 
tion — going away from home, indulging in some sort of sport, or 
in travel, or theatergoing, or some of the things commonly followed 
by the pleasure seeker. 


Happiness is Quite Another Matter, and at once suggests a frame 
of mind. The happiest people seek pleasure the least: they do not 
need to seek it—because they have it! The happy state of their 
minds brings joy and pleasure wherever they are, and this is the 
thing peculiarly worth having in this life. ‘The trouble with so 
many people, especially with women, is that they are not qualified 
for happiness. 

1 doubt whether the American ideals of life tend very effectu- 
ally toward happiness. We are too unsettled, too full of ambitions 
toward “‘bettering ourselves” to find the daily and hourly fulfill- 
ment that comes to the lives of those whose future is more defined. 
The idea of bettering themselves is very vague in the minds of the 
commoner class of American people. Everything seems possible. 
Many of our great men were born in log cabins, and the unformed, 
hazy dream of getting rich, or of being elected to office, or of 
making a wonderful marriage, haunts all our young folks, and 
is enhanced by the cheap literature they devour, and the poor 
teaching they get at home and in the public school. 

I insist that most of the teaching the children of the common 
people of America get is bad teaching, and it has been steadily get- 
ting worse for twenty years, until I really believe we have reached 
the limit and are turning to try to find raore sanity and a more 
concrete idea of teaching and applying simple common-sense. 
We have not been educating people to happiness, but only to 
unrest: to glimpses of the unattainable and to contempt for the 
possibilities actually within reach. Everything has been by way 
of stimulating ambition for something in the future, and the 
result is disappointment, discouragement and final deterioration. 
If we had better notions from the start as to what is possible for 
us we would begin being happy in doing the things we can do. 


Women are Particularly Given to Vague Dreams. They want 
something, they know not what—love, appreciation, company, fel- 
lowship. How many women have gone to ruin through lack of 
these—through the failure of the man they married to provide them! 

This, too, comes under the head of wrong education. The girl 
shouldn’t be taught from her infancy that love furnishes all of these 
things—she should be trained to interest herself in everything 
relating to her sphere of life, so that when the man she marries is 
busy or tired she may also be busy and tired, and when he is 
planning his business she may also be planning hers. 

The ideals of the boy and the girl should be kept more alike: 
they should both be trained to a better appreciation of what is suit- 
able for them, and to a contentment with what is their portion in 
life. The ‘I’m as good as you” idea which forms the basis of 
American social ideals is a frightful heresy, and is the cause of so 
much suffering and so much moral degradation. 

It is this foolish notion that makes the young woman spend 
her husband’s wages for imitations of elegant things. It is this 
that has filled our houses with rugs and curtains, and furniture so 
far inferior to the hit-or-miss carpet, the sprig muslin curtains and 
the old hand-made furniture of our grandmothers! It is this that 
makes the poor girl starve herself to buy a hat with a willow 
plume, and a suit that looks like the hundred-and-fifty-dollar one 
she saw in the show-window. The girl has been taught to include 
fine dressing and ‘‘ pretty things”’ in her ideal of happiness, but she 
has not been taught anything about genuine taste or the truly 
artistic. She has not been taught the great value of simple clean- 
liness and plainness: she has no sense of proportion. She does 
not know what it takes to make a home intrinsically as good as 
any other home—a costume as elegant in proportion as that of a 
royal personage. She needs the great lesson of suitableness, and 
that is what the American nation needs, and it is the thing we 
must all set about to learn. 

If I were called upon to say what is the greatest enemy to happi- 
ness in our country I would quickly say, “Cheap ideals,” and this 
embodies the sheer lack of taste that penetrates the very core of 
everything we think or do. I do hope that the education of the 
future will be better grounded in quiet morality and simple good 
taste, and that people will stop telling children that they may 
possibly become Presidents or first ladies in the land, but will 
explain to them that they may be good and great people by simply 
adorning with honesty and faithfulness the sphere in which they 
were born. 


I Have a Special Business With the Woman who thought things 
were going to be different. It is a regrettable fact that disillusion 
in some sense or other usually follows for a woman upon marriage. 
Much of this is due also to bad teaching and to cheap sentimental 
notions of love, but some of it is unavoidable because things can 
only be learned by experience, and you can’t give a girl an experience 
of marriage before she is married. However, much of the disillusion 
of marriage might be spared if the girl were givena practical training 
in housekeeping and domestic life before she was married. 

‘There is just this inequality between men and women in education. 
While the man is learning to do the thing by which he is to earn a liv- 
ing the girl is usually smattering at something she doesn’t expect to 
do all her life. She is learning music, painting, embroidery, or she 
is teaching “‘at” school (not really teaching it), or she is going to 


ments and society, and sap their mentality by 
overattention to dress and personal adornment ? 

I do believe that much of woman’s unhappiness comes from van- 
ity. She wants to be “it” so badly! Some writer in describing 
a vain woman said of her: ‘‘She did not care much for roses—she 
was all for being the rose herself.’”’ This certainly describes the 
attitude of many women, and no woman will ever make much prog- 
ress toward mental and spiritual development while she remains 
in it. True, it is very natural for us to wish to be “his” rose of 
joy—the trouble about this being that we so often go about it in 
the wrong way. So many wives disappoint their husbands in 
the vital part of love, and then fret at them because they cannot 
reconstruct their ideal of conjugal life. 


Men are Usually Normal, and life, if it is to be happy, must 
be grounded on the normal. The woman is generally the one to be 
reconstructed before married life is quite happy. For this reason 
it would be well for her if she were not hampered with so much 
flummery to start on. May we not hope that the woman of 
the future will not be so hampered, but will be trained in useful, 
practical pursuits, and instructed along lines of simple good taste? 

I have known women who believed that they were made unhappy 
through “‘tastes”’ not in accordance with their circumstances: these 
tastes are not really good, then. It is not the taste that makes 
the woman unhappy, it is the ambition to have the things she 
admires and likes. This isn’t really good taste, and is but very 
little better than the bad taste that compels a woman to strive 
and work, and sell butter and eggs, and skimp the family, and 
grow wizened and cross herself just to buy cheap lace curtains 
and plush furniture for the parlor! 

Women are going to learn before long that possession does not 
bring happiness, and men are going to learn that success is not 
necessarily on a large scale. We all aim too high. The young man 
realizes more fully each year what a monster he is going out to do 
battle with when he faces the world. What a big salary he must 
earn (though few big-salaried men earn their salaries—the rest of 
us earn it for them, we who work with our hands!) if he is to be 
ranked with successful men. Some day we shall see what a foolish 
and unjust ranking this is, and we shall retire from the contest to 
some quiet corner of life where we can come much nearer to happi- 
ness than in the hurly-burly of what we now so foolishly call success. 

We have all consented in a lot of ideas about success which really 
are founded upon plain brutality and disregard of the divine 
instincts and impulses of our natures. 

The notion that it is all right for a young couple to put the 
breadth of a continent between them and their parents, deliber- 
ately to break off association with brothers and sisters and snap 
the heartstrings of fathers and mothers in a chase for fortune is one 
that we will outgrow before we may be called truly civilized. Life 
is very short. No money, no fame, no measure of what the world 
so foolishly calls success can atone for the heartbreak of parting 
for a lifetime. Many a mother thus lays her daughter on the altar 
of the demon of foolish pride and false ambition. Some young man 
is too proud to dig in the old fields his grandfather planted, too 
ambitious to deal in the simple merchandise his father dealt in. 
He wishes to ‘‘make a name”’ or stake a fortune. So the heathen- 
ish, the unspeakable parting takes place. For years they all live 
someway, throttling the longing, bearing the torture, and all for a 
few thousands that nobody can take along with him when he dies. 
Finally comes the message: ‘‘ Mother is dead,”’ or ‘‘ Father died 
today,” and then the agony of remembering the long years we might 
have spent together, the talks we might have had, the smiles that 
might have played on Mother’s face at the antics of the children 
she never saw! If only all had had sense enough to stick together— 
to live together under the eaves of the old home, or to be dear 
neighbors in low-roofed houses, with little to go on, maybe, but 
with happiness and hearts’ ease and the plenty that everybody who 
is willing to work may find anywhere. 


The Cry of “Can’t Make a Living” is a Lie. ‘Can’t make a liv- 
ing without work” would be nearer the truth, or, perhaps, ‘‘Can’t 
make a fortune.” If we loved each other in the right way, if we 
understood life at its best meaning, we would stand shoulder to 
shoulder with our loved ones and work humbly and gratefully at 
whatever came to hand, with little thought of riches, aiming only 
at comfort and some quiet provision for old age, sensing the joy 
of the sunshine and the rain, the sound of beloved voices, the fire- 
light on beloved faces. How terrible it is that we let ‘‘ things’”’ come 
between us and this! How dreadful that we let the fact that we 
are too “proud” to live very simply and work at a “humble” 
calling tear us from the arms of the mother who bore us, and 
from the sight of our brothers’ and our sisters’ faces forever! Shall 
we not learn a better ideal of happiness than this? 

Let us try to learn and to teach our children that happiness. is 
not a thing we are to have some time when the mortgage is paid 
off, or the education finished, or the parlor furnished. If you can’t 
lay hold upon it now, today, you never will, but will just go on 
chasing the phantom to the end of the chapter. Let us know and 
realize that we are all, in a sense, doing what we wish to do under 
the circumstances. We can all think of things we would like to do 
if things were different: whenever we reach the point where things 
have got to be different we change them. Meanwhile let us do 
what we are doing happily, without the grumbling and grunting 
so common to the human race. 


Jé Lonamtig, Ag ovthnchantn 



































BRENLIN 


Give your windows a finished appearance both inside 
and out by using Brenlin Duplex. It is one color on 
one side, another on the other. Use it as shown here 
with white for the outside and different colors for your 
different interiors. 


Shades have as much 
to do with the suc- 
cess of your windows 
as curtains 


Brenlin seeps your windows looking 
right, continues to give absolute satisfac- 
tion. 

Brenlin is made entirely without the 
“filling” that falls out 4nd makes the 
cracks and pinholes so often seen in 
ordinary shades. Brenlin doesn’t de- 
velop wrinkles, doesn’t bag, won’t fade. 

By using Brenlin, a sleeping room can 
be completely darkened; the light can 
be shut out entirely. It really shades — 
no streaks—no pinholes. Brenlin won’t 
show shadows. 


For only a few cents more a shade, 
you can get Brenlin. It is made in all 
colors, white, ecru, green, etc., and 
Brenlin Duplex. 


The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin—made entirely without ‘‘filling;’’ six 
foot shade complete with brackets, pull 
and mounted on best roller, 90c. 

Camargo—the best standard made high grade 
opaque shade on the market. 

Myama—the most serviceable medium-priced 
shade made. 

All are made in the Brenlin factories, each is marked with 
its name perforated in the side edge. You can’t see it unless 
you look for it, but be sure it is there and you will know 
you are getting the most serviceable shade you can get for 
the price you wish to pay. 

Write for our book of samples 

With it, we send the names of our dealers in your city. 

If we have none we shall supply you direct. Write today. 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 


2043-2053 READING ROAD, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Look for the marking BRENLIN 
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This open window shows the 
effect you can secure with Brenlin 
Duplex, using white for exteriors, 
and different colors for interiors. 
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To Inclose in a Letter to the Bride 


Selected by Marion Wire 


Eighteen Varieties in Needlework are Given 
in These Small Table Pieces 





Blue and White Doily Which is Done in 
Solid Work and Outline 





In the Center is a Netted Doily of Fine -Y, POP GD on 
Thread, Pattern Darned With Silk ame 
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Japanese Silk Embroidery on Bolting 


Bc 
Clcth in a Design of White Roses 





Crocheted Doily of German 
Make, Beaulifully Worked 
With Very Fine Thread 


C2284 
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On the Rightis a Piece of Ve- 
netian Work on White Linen 
With Venetian Lace Edge 
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Hardanger Work of Exquisite Design is 
Shown in the Small Doily Above 
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French Embroidery in a Sim- 4) 
ple Leaf Design Worked With Y 
Fine Thread on Fine Linen yy) , 
7 "4 
Spanish Point Edging Makes oe 
a Neat Finish for the Small Set a) lg 
; ss Par / . 
Doily on the Right oe 


“IXRANSFER patterns for the numbered designs above can be supplied, post free, upon rece 
ys No. 14295 at fifteen cents,and Nos. 14296 and 14297 at ten cents. Order from your nearest deale 
mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Jou 








This Irish Eyelet Centerpiece With 
Shamrock Border is a Pretty Idea 


Madeira Work is Shown to Advantage in 
the Platter Doily on the Left 
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yuillion Stitch Combined With Eyelet 
Work in a Daisy Wreath Design 
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Drawnwork in line Linen Which Combines Some f P 
Well-Known and Easily Made Motifs s 
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Italian Work Done on Tan- 
Colored Linen Showing the 
Typical Basket Pattern 


On the Left Bultonholed 
Rings of Fine Cotton are Ap- 
plied to a Linen Center 
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Roman Culwoik Makes an Effective 
Edge on This Plain Centerpiece 
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A Swedish Design of Fine 
White Linen Finished With 
Fine Buttonhole Edges 


Doily of German Embroidery. 
Flowers Worked in Solid 
Work, Leaves in Drawnwork 
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Si news 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


The Difference 


Determines 





If you were buying a 
satin lining for tempo- 
rary service, why, there 
are a dozen or more 
that would serve your 
purpose. They would 
look fairly well, but — 

If you wanted to get 
something that not only 
would look well but 
would wear well, there 
is Just one lining that fills 
the bil—Skinner’s 
Satin. 

The woman who 
knows a perfect satin 
lining will tell you that 
there is the same 
difference between 
Skinner’s Satin and 
one “just as good as 
Skinner's” as there is be- 
tween a genuine pearl 
& necklace and one that 
z|| has only its appearance. 
2 Skinner’sSatinhasno 
vi|| counterpart; no equal. 
= 
< 
vi 
v 








There is a leader in 
every line — in satin lin- 
. .* 9 Ski 9 
ings its inners 
tr Satin. 
on Remember, we guar- 
Z|| antee to reline the gar- 
<}| ment free of charge if 
2 the lining does not wear 
E}| two seasons. 

4 ; ; 
" In purchasing satins 
“1) look for the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in the selvage, 
and in buying a Ready 
Made Garment insist 
that it bears this label: 
























The Satin nL ining 
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GUARANTEE A TON ay AR TWO 
SE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons 











Address Dept. G 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Avenue G& 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

New York Chicago 

Philadelphia Boston 

Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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of late years in organized or coéperative study of writers, 

subjects and periods in literature, art, science and sociology. 
The well-managed club is a genuine helper, especially in small 
communities in which facilities for serious work are lacking, and 
individual effort needs the stimulus of a group of minds inter- 
ested in the same field. Clubs organized by women have become 
an educational influence of prime importance in all parts of the 
country. The ambitious scope of some club programs easily lends 
itself to ridicule, but is an evidence of a widespread and sincere effort 
to broaden the outlook on life. 

Many clubs have a membership of such intelligence and experience 
that they stand in small need of suggestions as to topics or courses; 
other clubs, of more recent date or at a greater distance from 
libraries, may find the following lists useful and suggestive. The 
four courses outlined deal with subjects of the widest general interest 
and include books generally accessible and authoritative without 
being technical in treatment. 

The lists will be useful also, it is hoped, to the private student. 
Two things are essential in any real work of this kind: concentration 
and thoroughness. It is easy to acquire a large amount of miscel- 
laneous information, but real knowledge involves resolutely keeping 
the mind at honest work in a comparatively small field. Where one 
acre has been thoroughly worked another acre may be cleared and 
plowed. 


: SHE American genius for organization has made great progress 


The Short Story 


Albright, Evelyn May: “The 
Short Story: Its Principles and 


Matthews, Brander: ‘Philosophy 
of the Short Story.” 





A Browning Program 
Books 


Orr, (Mrs.) Sutherland: ‘‘Hand- 
book to Browning’s Works”; 
“Life and Letters of Robert 
Browning.” 

Chesterton, Gilbert K.: ‘‘ Brown- 
ing.’ (English Men of Letters 
Series.) 

Symons, Arthur: ‘Introduction to 
the Study of Browning.”’ 

Waugh, Arthur: ‘‘ Robert Brown- 
ing.’’ (Westminster Biographical 
Series.) 

Gosse, Edmund W-.: 
Browning: Personalia.”’ 

Corson, Hiram: ‘‘Introduction to 
Browning.”’ 

Berdoe, Edward: ‘‘ Browning Cy- 
clopedia.”’ 

Sharp, William: ‘‘Life of Brown- 
ing.” 

Cary, Elizabeth Luther: ‘‘ Brown- 
ing, Poet and Man.” 

Griggs, Edward Howard: ‘Poetry 
and Philosophy of Browning: a 
Handbook of Six Lectures,” 


“Robert 


Dowden, Edward: ‘‘ Robert Brown- 
ing.”’ (Temple Biographies.) 
Cooke, George Willis: “ Guide- 
book to Works of Browning.” 
Molineux, Marie “ Phrase 
Book From Works of Browning.”’ 

Brooke, Stopford A.: ‘‘ Poetry of 
Robert Browning.” 

Fotheringham, James: ‘‘ Studies in 
Mind and Art of Browning.” 

Pigou, Arthur Cecil: ‘Robert 
Browning as a Religious 
Teacher.”’ (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press Series.) 

Jones, Henry: ‘‘ Browning as Phi- 
losopher and Religious Teacher.” 

Machen, Minnie Gresham: “‘ Bible 
in Browning: With Particular 
Reference to the Ring and the 
Book.” 

Rain, Reverend Thomas: “ Brown- 
ing for Beginners.” 

Nettleship, John Trivett: ‘‘ Robert 
Browning: Essays and 
Thoughts.” 


A Second Browning Program 
Shorter Poems 


Following are some of the shorter, characteristic poems of Brown- 
ing, to be studied for their poetic beauty or dramatic quality rather 
than for philosophy: 








Smith, Lewis Worthington: ‘‘ Writ- 
ing of the Short Story.” 

Esenwein, J. Berg: ‘‘ Writing the 
Short Story.” 

Gerwig, George W.: ‘‘The Art of 
the Short Story.” 


Structure.” 

Hamilton, Clayton: ‘Materials 
and Methods of Fiction.”’ 
(Chapter on The Short Story.) 

Canby, Henry Seidel: ‘The Short 
Story in English.” 


Collections of Short Stories 


Edited With Introduction and Notes by 


Matthews, Brander: ‘‘The Short 
Story.” 
(Specimens illustrating its devel- 
opment.) 

Perry, Bliss: ‘‘ Little Masterpieces.”’ 
(First and Second Series.) 

Jessup, Alexander, and Canby, 
Henry Seidel: ‘‘Book of the 
Short Story.” 
(Containing specimens of the 
Short Story, beginning with 
“‘Shipwrecked Sailor,” from an 
Egyptian papyrus of the XII 
Dynasty (about 2500 B. C.), to 
the stories of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Rudyard Kip- 
ling.) 

Patten, William: “*Short-Story 
Classics’’ (American). 


Cody, Sherwin: ‘Selections from 
the World’s Greatest Short 
Stories; illustrative of the his- 
tory of short-story writing; with 
critical and_ historical com- 
ments.”’ 

Carman, Bliss: ‘‘Short Stories.” 
(Eleven.) 

Clark, Solomon Henry: ‘‘ Hand- 

book of Best Readings.” 
(Prose and poetry—dramatic, 
narrative, pathetic, humorous, 
lyric—especially. adapted for 
reading aloud.) 

Maupassant, Henri René Albert 
Guy de: ‘‘Odd Number.” 
(Thirteen short stories by de 
Maupassant.) 


Some of the Best Short Stories 


Tourguéneff, Ivan Sergeyvitch: ““A 
Lear of the Steppes.” 

Maupassant, Henri René Albert 
Guy de: ‘The Necklace.” 

(From Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments): ‘Story of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves.”’ 

Mérimée, Prosper: ‘‘ Mateo Fal- 
cone.” 

Andersen, Hans Christian: ‘The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier.” 

Bjérnson, Bjérnstjerne: 
Father.” 

Kipling, Rudyard: ‘‘ Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy’’; ‘‘ They.” 

Lamb, Charles: ‘‘ Dream-Children: 
A Revery.” 

Dickens, Charles: 
Carol.”’ 

Zschoékke, Heinrich: ‘‘The Fool of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

Irving, Washington: ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle.” 


vo we 


“Christmas 


The 


Freytag, Gustav: ‘‘Technique of 
the Drama.”’ 

(Translated from the German.) 

Hennequin, Alfred: ‘‘Art of Play- 
writing.” 

Moulton, Richard Green: ‘‘ Ancient 
Classical Drama.”’ 

Clapp, Henry Austin: ‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Dramatic Critic.” 
Lowell, James Russell: “Old 

English Dramatists.” 

Baker, Henry Barton: ‘English 
Actors”’; ‘‘ History of the London 
Stage and its Famous Players.”’ 

Schelling, Felix Emmanuel: ‘ Eng- 
lish Chronicle Play.” 

McKay, Fred E., and Wingate, 
Charles E. L.: ‘‘ Famous Amer- 
ican Actors of Today.” 

Hapgood, Norman: ‘The Stage in 
America.” 

Hale, Edward Everett, Jr.: ‘‘ Dram- 
atists of Today.” 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel: “The 
Birthmark”’; ‘‘The Great Stone 
Face.”’ 

Hale, Edward Everett: ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country.” 

Jewett, Sarah Orne: ‘‘The Queen’s 
Twin.”’ 

Harte, F. Bret: 
Partner.” 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Mrs. Charles M. 
Freeman): “The Revolt of 
Mother.” 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Mrs.George 
C. Riggs): ‘‘The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol.”’ 

Page, T. N.: “Meh Lady”; 
‘*Marse Chan.” 

Allen, James Lane: ‘‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal”; ‘‘ Aftermath.” 

Poe, Edgar Allan: ‘‘The Cask of 
Amontillado”’; ‘‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher.” 


“Tennessee’s 


Drama 


Matthews, Brander: ‘A Study of 
the Drama”’; ‘‘French Drama- 
tists of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Symons, Arthur: ‘Plays, Acting 
and Music.”’ 

Walkley, Arthur Bingham: ‘“ Dra- 
matic Criticism: Three Lectures.’’ 

Symonds, John Addington: ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Predecessors in English 
Drama.” 

Huneker, James: ‘Iconoclasts: a 
Book of Dramatists.” 

Caffin, Charles H. and Caroline A.: 
“Appreciation of the Drama.” 
Strang, Louis Clinton: ‘‘Famous 

Actors of the Day in America.” 

Winter, William: ‘Life and Art of 
Richard Mansfield.” 

Wilstach, Paul: ‘Richard Mans- 
field.’’ 

Hamilton, Clayton: ‘‘The Theory 
of the Theater and Other Princi- 
ples of Dramatic Criticism.” 


The Play and Players in Fiction 


Howells, William D.: ‘The Story 
of a Play.” 

Reade, Charles: ‘ Peg Woffington.” 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von: 
“Wilhelm Meister.” 
(Translated by Thomas Carlyle.) 

Yonge, Charlotte M.: ‘Strolling 
Players.” 

Barrett, Frank: “A Set of Rogues.” 


Burchell, Sidney Herbert: ‘The 
Duke’s Servants.” 

Stephens, Robert Neilson: ‘A 
Gentleman Player.” 

West, Mary: ‘A Born Player.” 

Gautier, Théophile: ‘‘Captain Fra- 
casse.”’ 


Halévy, Ludovic: ‘‘ Criquette.” 


“Fra Lippo Lippi” 

“‘ Andrea del Sarto”’ 

‘‘Pippa Passes” 

Luria’ All Italian 

“A Soul’s Tragedy” } in 

““The Bishop Orders | Subject- 
His Tomb at St. matter 
Praxed’s Church’? | 

““My Last Duchess”’ J 


“Evelyn Hope”’ 
“The Last Ride To- 
gether” 

“One Way of Love” Dra- 
““A Woman’s Last Word” | matic 
“By the Fireside”’ { Mono- 
“Tn a Gondola”’ logues 
“Porphyria’s Lover” 
“James Lee’s Wife” 
“One Word More”’ 





“Epistle of Karshish” \ Poems of f ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra” 


“Cleon” f Faith 


L ‘“‘Asolando” 


A Third Browning Program 


Outline for the Study of Brownin2#’s “ Saul” 


In ‘Saul’ there are elements of the most profound psychologic 
interest; but first and foremost there is the intense and vivid con- 
sciousness of the glory of life for a healthy human being, and of the 


splendor of the world. 


Orr, (Mrs.) Sutherland: ‘‘Hand- 
book to Browning’s Works.” 
(Chapter on ‘‘Saul.’’) 

MacDonald, Cora Martin: ‘“‘Study 
of Browning’s Saul.” 


Browning: ‘‘Saul” (with an intro- 
duction by the Reverend Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, entitled ‘‘ Brown- 
ing, the Poet of Religion.’’) 


Note the songs sung by David, beginning with those appealing to 
the love of Nature; their effect upon Saul; the beauty of David’s 
descriptions; Saul’s partial response to the music. 

Study the lines showing David’s transition from poet to prophet; 
and how the revelation of truth comes to him. 

Compare the portraiture of David as a poet in this poem by Brown- 
ing with the impressions of David given by the Bible. 


Art: Painting and Sculpture 


Van Dyke, John C.: ‘Textbook of 
History of Painting”; ‘‘ Meaning 
of Pictures”; ‘‘How to Judge a 
Picture.” 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert: ‘‘Imag- 
ination in Landscape Painting’’; 
“Thoughts About Art.’’ 

Isham, Samuel: ‘‘ History of Amer- 
ican Painting.’’ 

La Farge, John: ‘‘Considerations 
on Painting”; ‘‘Great Masters.” 

Heaton, (Mrs.) Caroline: ‘‘ Concise 
History of Painting.” 

Harrison, Birge: ‘‘ Landscape Paint- 
ing.” 

Reinach, Salomon: ‘Story of Art 
Throughout the Ages: an Illus- 
trated Record.”’ 

(Translated by Florence Sim- 
mons.) 

Hoppin, James M.: “Great Epochs 
in Art History.’”’ 

Clausen, George: ‘‘ Aims and Ideals 
in Art: Eight Lectures delivered 
to the Students of the Royal 
Academy” (32 illustrations); 
“Six Lectures on _ Painting, 
delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, in 
London, January, 1904” (19 
illustrations). 

Huneker, James: ‘‘Promenades of 
an Impressionist.” 


Shedd, Julia A.: ‘‘ Famous Painters 
and Paintings”’; ‘‘ Famous Sculp- 
tors and Sculpture.”’ 

Ruskin, John: ‘‘ Modern Painters”; 
‘Mornings in Florence” (Studies 
in Italian Art); **St. Mark’s 
Rest” (A Manual on Venetian 
Art). 

Singleton, Esther: ‘Great Pictures 
Described by Famous Writers.” 

Caffin, Charles H.: ‘Story of 
American Painting’; ‘‘Ameri- 
can Masters of Painting’; ‘‘The 
Story of Dutch Painting”; ‘‘How 
to Study Pictures”; ‘‘American 
Masters of Sculpture.” 

Brownell, W. C.: ‘French Art.” 

Taft, Lorado: ‘‘ History of Ameri- 
can Sculpture.” 

Marquand, Alland, and Frothing- 
ham, A. L.: “*History of 
Sculpture.” 

Perkins, Charles C.: ‘‘ Historical 
Handbook of Italian Sculpture.”’ 

Potter, Mary Knight: ‘Art of the 
Louvre”’; ‘Art of the Vatican”’; 
“Art of the Venice Academy.” 

Addison, (Mrs.) Julia de Wolf: 
‘* Art of the National Academy”’; 
““Art of the Dresden Gallery.” 

Preyer, David C.; ‘‘Art of the 
Netherland Galleries.” 


The following three books form part of Dutton’s ‘‘ Popular Library 


of Art”: 

Finberg, A. J.: ‘‘English Water- 
Color Painters.’ 

Mauclair, Camille: ‘‘The French 
Impressionists, 1860-1900.” 


Hueffer, F. M.: ‘‘ The Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood.” 


Art and Artists in Fiction 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel: ‘‘The Mar- 
ble Faun.” 

Kipling, Rudyard: ‘The Light 
That Failed.” 

Jamison, (Mrs.) Cecile Viets Ham- 
ilton: “‘Story of an Enthusiast.” 

Millet, Frank D.: ‘A Capillary 
Crime.” 

Janvier, Thomas A.: 
Studies.” 

Pool, Maria Louise: ‘‘ Roweny in 
Boston.” 


“Color 


Du Maurier, George: ‘‘Trilby.” 

Smith, F. Hopkinson: ‘‘The For- 
tunes of Oliver Horn.” 

Sherwood, Margaret: ‘“‘A Puritan 
Bohemia.” 

Turnbull, (Mrs.) Lawrence: 
**Golden Book of Venice.”’ 

Sand, George: ‘‘Master Mosaic 
Workers.” 
(Translated from the French.) 

Mears, Mary M.: ‘‘The Breath of 
the Runners.”’ 








This Stove Free 
thro your dealer 


for one week’s trial 
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The Original Reflector Gas Heater 


Never before have you been offered a 
stove on the liberal terms under which 
we invite you to try the Reznor. 

Your dealer—if he has the Reznor in 
stock — will gladly let you have a stove 
for a week’s free trial at home upon pres- 
entation of the cbupon printed herewith. 

If he has no Reznors, he will not hesitate 
to order when you tell him our plan or 
show him this advertisement. 

Our plan for the distribution of 100,000 
Reznors provides that the dealer who 
has never carried the Reznor may order 
as many as.he requires to comply with 
his customers’ requests for free trials; 
and we will not bill him for 30 days. 

As Reznor trials invariably mean sales, he 
will collect on his stoves before the time 
arrives to settle his account with us. 

The Reznor itself, through its remarkable 
efficiency, enables us to make an offer 
which would doubtless prove disastrous 
were the stove itself less perfect ; or less 
certain to sell itself during the week's 
free trial. 

We have unlimited confidence in the stove, 
and in the co-operation of the users and 
dealers to aid us in successfully carrying 
out our plan. 

The success of the Reznor heretofore has 
been so universal that it really guarantees 
the sale of the 100,000 Reznors which 
we propose to distribute on the free 
trial basis. 


| When you get the Reznor into use, you 


will understand why half a million homes 
will never again use any gas heater 
but this. 

You have never had a gas stove which 
really reflected heat as the Reznor 
does; or that sent the heat so far out 
into the room, or distributed it so evenly ; 
or that gave such generous heat from so 
little gas. 

You will know the Reznor by the trade 
mark in front or the name stamped in 
the metal back. 

Sign the coupon now and take it to your 
regular dealer. 

Begin the trial without delay. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co. 
MAIN ST., MERCER, PA. 


| Chicago Pittsburgh Toronto Los Angeles Kansas City 





Authorization for Reznor Free Trial. 
To the Reznor Dealer: 


This authorizes you to deliver to the home of 
the undersigned one (1) Reznor Reflector Gas 
Heater for one week's free trial. 

The undersigned agrees at the expiration’ of 
the week, either to pay you the purchase price, 
or, if not perfectly satisfied, to notify you to call 
and remove the heater. 

If you do not carry the Reznor in stock order 
one dozen, to be billed to you for payment thirty 
(30) days after the receipt of the invoice. 

Reznor Mfg. Co., Main St., Mercer, Pa. 


Name___— 
Address 





























“How Much Better is a Boy 
Than a Cake!” 





DRAWN BY FRANK MCKERNAN 


The Minister's Social Helper 


Wants to Keep the Boys in the Church 


HAVE on my desk a very helpful two-cent leaflet called 
‘Fishers of Boys,’’ and the author says that perhaps the 
reason why we have no record of the calling by Christ of 
the women who followed Him is that when they saw how 
He loved the children they followed Him of their own 
[1%] accord. But if He called them it would seem that He 
must have said, ‘“‘Come ye after me and I will make you to become 
fishers of the children—fishers of the boys,’’ for that kind of fishing 
was woman’s work then, and it is largely woman’s work now. Would 
it were more the work of the men! 

The ways mentioned here are offered only as suggestions which 
may be helpful to pastors—on whose shoulders is usually thrown the 
responsibility for keeping the boys in the church—and to all other 
workers who love the boys. 








Long Trousers Too Often Mean “Good-by” 


SUPERINTENDENT at an annual church meeting deplored 

the lack of older boys in the Sunday-school. He said their 
absence was due to the fact that the men of the church never went to 
Sunday-school to show the boys that it was a place for them to 
attend when they were out of the intermediate classes. His argu- 
ment was that the men, and the men alone, could save the boys for the 
Sunday-school. The next Sunday the men of that church came out 
in large numbers and sat in the main room during the devotional 
exercises, after which they went to their own conference room. The 
boys, who up to this time had been out of sight among a host of 
bonnets, were placed on a separate aisle with the men. If a father 
reading this page is concerned when his boy wants to ‘‘cut’’ Sunday- 
school the best thing that father can do next Sunday is to get intoa 
class of men between that boy and the door. One of the slogans car- 
ried in the parade of the men’s Bible classes at the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention in Washington was: ‘‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and go that way yourself.’”’ If there are as many 
men behind him as there are little boys ahead of him the big boy 
won’t see the necessity for immediate graduation. Parents do not 
realize what the Sunday-school is—a place to study the Bible, the 
guide-book, in all its relations to life today, and that the guide-book 
instructions need to be followed to the end of the journey. 


A Boy’s Kind of Religion 


HE sad part of it is that the boy’s leaving is at a time when he 

needs the help of religion more than ever before. Now, if ever, he 
is in need of some tangible power to help him in his fight with ‘‘ the 
world, the flesh and the devil’’—something ‘‘tangible.”’ A girl may 
derive a great deal from the sentimental side of religion, whereas a 
boy wants to get down to the practical side. But that great leader of 
young men, Henry Drummond, once said that you couldn’t expect 
a boy to have his grandmother’s religion. The boy has as much right 
to a boy’s kind of religion as he has to baseball. 

Professor E. C. Foster, in an article in one of the Sunday-school 
magazines, says he went recently to a large city church to speak ata 
week-night meeting. Ten minutes before the hour for the meeting 
the sexton lighted a feeble light in the hallway and some more feeble 
lights in the meeting-room. After the people gathered they started to 
discuss some of the “problems” of that Sunday-school. On_ the 
opposite corner was a saloon, brilliantly lighted, open six days a week, 
eighteen hours a day, and ready to open for the other day if the law 
permitted. ‘‘ But that’s the saloonman’s business.” ‘“ Exactly, and 
he’s attending to it.” And Professor Foster says that if it isn’t the 
church’s business to be as attractive in a right way as the saloon 
is in a wrong way then he doesn’t know what its business is. 


Give Him Something to Do 


HERE is work in the church which the boy can do. One pastor 

who had a very successful club of boys said that he had found a 
particular job for every boy, but it was the hardest thing he ever 
had to work out. Let him fold the calendars and pass them at the 
door, let him usher, turn on the lights, ring the bell, see that every 
stranger has a hymn book, and similar things. He can save some of 
the time, strength and postage of the pastor by a personal messenger 
service, and there is no one a boy would be more proud to have ask 
him to help, although he probably wouldn’t own it for the world. 
Soys’ clubs are growing up all over the country. If you haven't 
one in your church why not look into the Boys’ Brigade, the Knights 
of King Arthur, The Boy Scouts and other similar boy society move- 
ments, send for their literature and see what they mean? Whena boy 
gets a B. B. or a K. O. K. A. button on his coat it means some- 
thing to him. There is the ‘‘ Home Department Messenger Service” 
button, too. He will realize that is a work worth doing. If a 
number of the members of a boys’ club are musical form them into 
a glee club at the service of any other organization that wants them. 
In churches where these boys’ clubs exist the boys feel rightfully that 
they are a part of the working force of the church. Money spent to 
further work among boys is never wasted. 

It was objected in one church that the vestry was ‘‘too good”’ for 
the boys to meet in. A wise member stepped forward and said some 
thing to the effect 
that they knew 


Church entertainments are only family gatherings where we can 
all afford to be charitable as to any lapses of decorum on the part of 
the younger members. It does take great faith to trust a boy with 
the refreshments. But the only way to keep a boy from running 
away with the cake and ice cream may be to ask him to help serve. 
Then he will have as much pride as any one in seeing that they “go 
around.” If the strain is too great cut up a special plate of cake and 
tell the boy to help himself. How much better is a boy than a cake! 


Do Any of These Plans Fit Your Need? 


PLAN worked by a New Hampshire pastor may be adapted to 

work among boys. The young men of the congregation furnished 
him with a list of all the young men they knew between seventeen 
and thirty who were not identified with any of the town’s churches. 
To these the pastor sent a personal letter of invitation to be his 
guests at a banquet and concert. On the night set the church was 
filled with young men whom he had thought he could not reach. 

As a suggestion of special work last February on a bitterly cold day 
the Knights of King Arthur of a Philadelphia suburb built a blazing 
fire in the snow, conveniently near to a spot where the trolleymen 
were permitted to stop, and served hot coffee to them, and to the 
drivers of all department-store and other wagons that came that way. 
‘Those are boys worth having,”’ said one of the motormen. The boys 
worked in relays until midnight under the supervision of men. 

A minister in the sunny South takes his church boys on frequent 
outings—fishing parties, nut gatherings, and so on. When the 
autumn comes the boys prepare for the Harvest Festival, giving the 
program in place of a Sunday evening service. While afield they have 
laid up the fruits of their trips and have for decoration cotton in the 
boll, pine needles and cedar boughs, with nuts to make the mottoes. 

The Penny Concert opens another good way to use boys. Some 
firms make a specialty of providing material for these great patriotic, 
religious and educational entertainments for children, which compete 
successfully with the moving-picture shows. In some places only a 
penny is charged —it is never free. In the great Metropolitan Temple 
in New York two cents is paid by each child; five cents by the adult 
who accompanies the child. The Temple is filled to its eleven- 
hundred capacity every Tuesday night when these concerts are given. 

Let the boys keep a reading-table supplied in the town’s barber 
shop. They can do this with magazines and church papers after the 
members have finished with them. To call for them on a certain date 
is another ‘‘ something to do.” 

A minister in New Mexico has had a boys’ club for a year called 
“The Knights of the Round Table.’”’ They make all sorts of things 
from wood, brass and leather. A burnt-wood sign, candlesticks and 
other things were made for use around the church. 

Several suggestions have come to me along the line of a Boys’ 
Congress. In one form of this each boy represents a given State on 
which he must read up and bring interesting bits of news to each 
mecting, giving it in response to the State rollcall. Also when his 
turn comes he must prepare a sketch of the life of some great man of 
that State. At each annual election a Speaker of the House is 
elected, and each boy is designated as ‘‘ The member from New York,” 
or “The member from Oklahoma,” etc. Failure to bring a report 
from his State or to address the presiding officer as ‘‘ Mr. Speaker”? is 
finable. After an hour in current events another hour is spent in 
games and fun and refreshments that boys like. Another form is that 
of the Senate. Social and moral questions are introduced for debate. 
The club has also basket-ball and track teams. 


Tell Him Thrilling Stories of Real Life Today 


ISSIONS for boys? Never! Oh, yes! But instead of calling 

them ‘‘ missions’’ we call them ‘‘ World Views for Boys.’ Mis- 
sions are likely to interest boys if presented rightly, because they mean 
a wide view of places and things. For several years a class of Phila- 
delphia boys has been circumnavigating the globe through missions. 
As one of the fathers said: ‘‘Why, they are learning geography, 
history and everything!” They began with one country a month 
and sent their offerings to a definite work for a people under our 
own flag, or in a particular country: the Indians, the people of the 
Philippines, China, Africa and so on. 

A live missionary from a foreign country can tell a group of boys 
stories of adventure that will be as soul-thrilling as the best hunting 
a-lion story you can find. This class gave a reception to one of these 
missionaries, and long will they remember him, for he was thoughtful 
enough to bring a curio for each boy. They had invited their mothers, 
and they were all thrilled as he told of tours by motorcycle, bicycle, 


or on foot, by any way he could, to tell the good news to a people 
eager to hear. He told of his experience as guest of regular banditti, 
with as many bolosas men stuck in the ground outside the place where 
he spent the night, and how in the morning they all followed him 
single file, each with his bolo. The boys will never forget how he 
told them that ‘‘ to be a missionary you need a strong pair of legs and 


a great love for the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ These boys worked out 
their business-meeting problem in an original way All. of course, 
wanted to hear the story part, so they put the business last, for 





where they could 
find a new carpet, 
but they didn’t 
know where they 
could find the boys 
if they let them go. 
If the vestry is “too 
good” for the boys 
let them speedily 
wear it to the con- 
dition where it is 


they said: ‘‘ Whoever is late deserves to miss the best part.” 
: The boy whois in 
the church needs to 
EIT be kept there. He 
ae; - needs a boy’s relig 


= ion if only we know 
how to give it to 
him; the form may 
be not meditation 
but service. 
NOTE—The Minis- 
ter’s Social Helper will 
be glad to help her read- 


shea ers through personal 





not too good for 
their use. 


DRAWN BY FRANK MCKERNAN 





“it Will Interest a Boy to Get a World View” 


correspondence if a 
stamped, addressed en- 
velope is inclosed. 
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The Wearing 
Quality of 
Silver Plate 


depends upon the amount 
of silver used and the way 
it is applied. 

Tests of 14 of the lead- 
ing makes of teaspoons by 
Herbert G. Torrey, Chief 
Assayer, U. S. Assay 
Office, gave the following |z 
result, showing the amount [5 
of silver used on Alvin |g 
Spoons is greater than any Y 
of the other makes. 4 
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Plate Oz. of Silver per Gross ' ; 
Alvin Plate,. . . 8.20 
Triple Plate, 14 oz. . 7.77 
Triple Plate, 12 oz. . 7.20 
Triple Plate, 12 oz. . 6.91 

















Triple Plate, 6 oz. . 6.768 
Triple Plate, 6 0z. . 6.67 
XSTrple. . . . 6.43 
Triple Plate, 6 0z. . 5.76 
Triple Plate. . . . 5.74 
Guaranteed 50 years. 4.68 
Al,6o0z.... . 4.46 
Extra Plate, 5 oz... 
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Alvin Plate is made in but 
one quality—the very best. 


TZ ALVIN 


Each piece stamped 
CALVIN) (PATENT 
For sale by all leading jewelers. 


Send for Booklet J 
‘‘Long Life to Your Silver Plate” 


ALVIN MFG. CO. 
52 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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| | | | By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
, j 
|) ak cbiailictaceeaeeatel 
| _ oe pn TPE OT Se pT ERI *« 
| AM convinced by the facts which are constantly before me that Eat sparingly of coarse, underground vegetables, as they are _@nX 
1) more mischief in the way of actual disease, impaired health and beyond the digestive power of the indoor mental worker. Fats, as = 
i weakened mental vigor comes to the student from bad combinations butter, cream, olive oil, and now and then a piece of broiled bacon, 
a) of foods, and foods ill suited to his conditions and badly cooked, than are necessary. Avoid all greasy sauces. Fats mixed with flour LU J A >) 
a from any other cause. And I still further believe that his moral life, and flavored with fruit and sugar, which we call a pie, might form \ 
; present and future, rests upon this agency. a palatable, easily-obtained combination of heat-giving foods if 
i The mechanical work of the body necessary to produce muscular the student could digest it, but it is usually far beyond his digestive ETC H U P 
4 energy—the power to study and to grow at the same tirmme—is most capacity. He had better take bread and butter, and eat his fruit raw 
a intricate and costly. The required foods must be easy of digestion or carefully stewed. 
and assimilation. Such foods are expensive at first cost and require School caterers question scientific bills-of-fare because they have 
skilled cooks for perfect preparation. The best foods are utterly so many different tastes to cater for, but it must be remembered | 
ruined by bad cooking—for instance, a broiled steak and a baked that bills-of-fare properly arranged will in a short time be understood | 
potato form an excellent, well-combined meal, easy of digestion. and accepted. The heavy meal should be taken at night, when the . 
A fried steak, with fried potatoes—the same materials at the same stomach has time to digest it. Suppers and luncheons should be ! he kind 
cost—are by the method of cooking made slow of digestion and composed of the dinner left-overs. | 
should not be eaten by the student. Serve a light soup at the beginning of a heavy dinner; it rests the e 
The following bills-of-fare are offered simply as suggestions. One stomach, draws into it the digestive secretions and prepares it for the Wil C h C h e 
starchy food may be substituted for another, one succulent vegetable food that is to follow. Soups come without cost. I have cut from 
for another of similar composition; but do not serve two starchy these bills-of-fare tea and coffee: they create flatulency and indiges- 
vegetables in the place of one starchy and one succulent vegetable. tion, especially if taken with sugar and cream and starchy foods. Ifa nN a tu ra l f] 
A cole-slaw or a salad will take the place of the succulent vegetable. student is inactive, takes little physical exercise, spends most of his avO r 
The student should avoid all heavy puddings, fried foods, pickles, time in a close and ill-ventilated room, he must shape his diet care- 
pork and veal, and tea and coffee with meals. Mushes or breakfast fully or the unexpended nutriment will soon tell more or less heavily f th 
cereals should be free from sugar and well cooked. against him; his life will become a burden and his studies irksome. O e tomato 
) = |—k fter 1 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST aay Ceps a ter 1C 
Sliced Bananas Stewed Prunes Creamed Codfish Baked Potatoes Baked Apples e 
Oatmeal, Milk Oatmeal, Milk Corn Bread Oatmeal, Milk 
Bacon Rolls Bread Omelet Toast - Potato Omelet Gems 1S Op e nN e d 
LUNCHEON EES —— aS ae 
: LUNCHEON Macaroni Croquettes, LUNCHEON | 
Noodle Soup Creamed Codfish Baked Potatoes Tomato Sauce Scalloped Oysters Cole-Slaw 
(Turkey Stock) ; : Tomato Salad Stewed Cranberries With Sliced Brown Bread 
j Cold Sliced Beef : Cole-Slaw . Oranges x ° 
Fruit DINNER paucick DINNER AD E = from luscious, 
via Ovster Pla S NE o- . 
; ertbisned mt ee Aly ig Am Oyster Soup Beef Pe aod ‘mo Sauce red-ripe tomatoes— 
Vermicelli Soup Plain Potatoes Cucumber Salad || Baked Fish, Brown Sauce French Fried Potatoes 


Round Steaks, 


|| Boiled Potatoe Sweet Potato Custz 1 e -_ 

Maitre d’Hétel Butter ncahenek Tomaion Le en ee ee the pick of the Crop 

Potatoes Corn Combination Salad —— —————————— — wash ed m ost carefu | ] y 
’ 











BREAKFAST 































































































Tout Fait | Wafers Cream Cheese ZAKF 
7 Baked Apples and Raisins —— —— —— scereunae said k : ° 
— Son Conn Bread || SS] _ kk Gropes cooked lightly to retain 
BREAKFAST huNcaeon | BREAKFAST Codfish Balls, Tomato Sauce | ; 
sUNCHEON | ; 
Cc PP ng “T eg Potato Chowder Ship Biscuits Cisemamal Satie LUNCHEON tC 1c natural flavor, com- 
odfish Balls, Tomato Sauce : “A aah a ome peta ‘ets : SRE TEESRS) 2 : s ’ ~ Ss = 
Whole Wheat ser Cold Sliced Veal _ Celery Salad 3roiled Chipped Beef and Bacon Salmon Pudding _ Corn Bread bined with purest Sp1ces 
Sinead Rolls Apple Meringue é = 
DINNER ie : ee k | 7 f ] aS 
ae. ‘ Fs ee Celery Soup | LUNCHEON DINNER 1n 1tc 1ens O spot CSS 
iced Chicken haus Sumtmne || Panned Steak Potato Croquettes | Rissotto Brown Bread Dried Pea Sour cleanliness 
Boiled Rice "Buttered Beets | Pe: rege on nie | Boiled Raisin Pudding, Soiled Fish, Egg Sauce = 
Apple Sponge Sabayon sl Ae Cala a | Orange Sauce Potatoes Tomatoes 
1 Coffee Jelly ‘ wale ] } a : 
| arent Sanu ; | Contains only those 1n- 
} : a BREAKFAS1 ' = 5 
Thin Sliced Nut Roll | Clear Soup 3REAK 1] sredient 5 
> , Oranges | Fricande: of Bee Brown Sz e SREAKFAST | L S 
Potato Salad — | I Au 1, brown sauce | 
Oatmeal Brown Bread, Butter | : Oatmeal, Milk 7, Mashed Potatoes Sliced Bananas | 
| Ge : P < | 
Stewed Pears Gingerbread sce Cocoa | Stewed Cabbage Farina, Milk | ° 
| DINNER Hygienic Apple Pie Bread Omelet Recognized and Endorsed 
- aa es Brown Soup | LUNCHEON 
BREAKFAST Chicken Potpie, Sauce Supréme | BREAKFAST Mock Oyster C G | by the 
Fruit Sweet Potatoes Celery aot MOCK etery -orn Gems 
Hominy, Milk Frozen Peaches H Ou: Pde = let Prunes | U S G t 
Bacon Toast ee fonshag | * a overnmen 
Sasa Adirondack Corn Bread DINNER 
LUNCHEON ‘ i Cocoa 7 ; . . 
Chi , > ; Tomato Salad Whole Wheat Bread . ,_ Normandy Soup Every one of our products 1S, and 
icken Pie (left over), Potato Crust stewed Ci Graf Cake DINNE Boiled Corned Beet Cabbage | 
: 4 Stewed Citron srafton Cake INNER at d a Assign ] ae h ‘ b zs 
Tomato Salad F : : otatoes . Turnips always as een, 
Stewed Prunes Tomato Soup Mock Charlotte 
eR ; “5 k Venison, Sour Sauce | : a } 
Sirerena EAKF Sweet Potatoes German Cabbage |-— ———— ar P d U d l d 
, : . Baked Apples Queen of All Puddings : me | ure an nadau terate 
Cream of Rice and Celery Soup “he ie a : BREAKFAST 
| Cannelon of Beef, Brown Sauce Chipped Creamed Beef Corn Bread SUPPER Baked Appl 
J ie = | S »PE aked / es et "y 
Potatoes Stewed Turnips Pome rae ince as a om ae ng The Food Law has made necessary no 
settuce Salac ae _ salmo Jelly, A eees wes eee : : : 
Apple Pudding, Orange Sauce Potato Cannelon, Cream Sauce nln fe _— Dressing come ‘ Cocoa change in either our formulas or labels. 
‘ole-Slaw rah: - ead anc te —_ r 
ae Cole-Slaw Graham Bread Ca lg ‘ DINNER Not only our ketchup, but all our 
easton | omato Sou ~ ~ . = sec 
WeeaKPAST DINNER - = ae ee Turkey, a iat products — soups, canned fruits, vege- 
Sliced Bananas Cream of Celery Soup SREAKFASI Sweet Potatoes “Creamed Onions tables and meats, jams, jellies, pre- 
Hominy, Milk Brown Stew, Dumplings Apple Meringue : 
—_— ; Rolls Sweet Potatoes ' Buttered Beets || Baked Apples ws serves, etc.—are the acknowledged 
Jaac ~ ye 4 i ilk S 2PE are = = - 2 * - » 
ero Peach Sponge ag Ng A a ae es * standard of purity and delicious flavor. 
iit er SSE SR a TIATED om sine . Turkey Salac read and Butter | 
Rice C sttes, Cheese Sauce [ ead Bred ; Shy Sock : 
ice sang = y korg e Sauce | BeracrasrT LUNCHEON Canned Fruit Nut Wafers | Insist upon oods 
Stewed C Cold Sliced H r : ———— 
tewed Citron Wafers | Sliced Bananas Sold Slicec eart Se a a as) | : 
Farina, Cream Potato and Beet Salad Boekicnker | bearing our name 
DINNER Eggs Toast Brown and White Bread ‘ ; +s 
Canetitie Bhattion Meera: Panned Baked Prunes ” : ae has | Visitors are always welcome to every part 
.UNCHEON iggs and Bz as A 
Boiled Salt Fish, : fe PSP ous @ ance - of our kitchens and factory 
English Drawn Butter Rises Macaroni With Oysters INNER LUNCHEON | 
Potatoes Parsnips Vhole Wheat Gems Prunes Soup Crécy (left-overs) . epee sige 
Tomato Jelly Salad Roasted Chuck Ribs of Beef, _ Cold Sliced Beef Cole-Slaw CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Wafers DINNER Brown Sauce Corn Bread Apple Sauce | 
Ss Clear Soup Sweet Potatoes Stewed Cabbage Dives Rochester, N. Y. 
ie Braised Sheep’s Liver, Brown Sauce Cottage Gems, Jelly Sauce Veret e 1 s | 
<FAS Stewed Tomatoes String Beans ae ee 2s ee ee : egetable Soup : 
Baked Apples, Cream Ciaceinte Pudding ae oes i Boiled Leg of Mutton, White Sauce | Write today for our free 
Cereal, Milk ATU ENGEL MEL BREAKFAST cans = —— Beets booklet 
Gems j Cocoa wees oe | Sliced Bananas | = en ee | ¢e aN ONTO 2? 
I BREAKFAST Rolled Barley Milk —_ A CED pescereas 4 | ORIGIN AL MEN U S, 
} ~UNCHEON : — ; “ 7m ; s 
| Grapes Bacon Pees Toast BREAKFAST } telling what to have for 
| Hashed Mutton Baked Potatoes Oatmeal, Milk oe ~ y 
Brown Bread Bacon Toast DINNER . Grapes : | breakfast, 
Fruit Shea ee Stock Pea Soup, Crofitons Eggs Bacon Gems luncheon 
a -~UNCHEON Roast Fowl, Brown Sauce . — | y or dinner 
DINNER Corn Pudding Creamed Potatoes : ranberry Apple Sauce _ LUNCHEON | oe : 
Brown Soup Stewed Pears Wafers Creamed Potatoes . Corn Stewed Macaroni, Cheese Sauce 
Pot Roast of Beef, Brown Sauce Rice Pudding Sliced Tomatoes Brown Bread | 
Mashed Potatoes Lima Beans DINNER c 
Tne. ae ly S; : es SUPPER INE 
French Toast, Jelly Sauce | Tomato Soup, Croftone - Bersts E eee DINNER | 
1} Round Steak Baked Potatoes le _ Telly aun on ults . Clear Soup 
| Stewed Turnips | emon Jelly Sponge Cake Baked Beef, Brown Sauce 
BREAKFAST | Apple Dowdy, Cider Sauce | Baked Potatoes String Beans 
Fruit | EEE Peach Dutch Cake 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce + ° Ee ee 
Corn Bread 1 | BREAKFAST Sliced Tomatoes 
1] : ee | Oatmeal, Milk BREAKFAST 
Stewed Raisins ’ 
LUNCHEON OnalerOnaiet aoe Bobbotee Gems aa = 
Qua vast — Stewed Prunes 
| Slices of Beef, Cinnamon Buns Cocoa LUNCHEON Minced Beef on Toast 
| Panned with Tomato Sauce eT Corn Pudding Milk Biscuits tela 
Macaroni LUNCHEON Stewed Gr LUNCHEON 
5+ eer > Ce J Wwe apes Ut cO} 4 i" 
Stewed Pears Rusks Sliced Nut Roll Creamed Potatoes Potatoes au gratin Gems a Pannce enevvens °° 
iain Tomato Jelly, French Dressing DINNER Apple Sago, Egg Cream ; - 
| ee ne DINNER Scotch Broth ae 
| a deny. besteape Rolled Skirt Steaks, DINNER 
| Ss nod . r- of’ eal, ae C lear Soup : Tomato Sauce Celery Soup 
SER ear Ww cane. oe Irish Stew Bion | Sent Potatoes Potato , : Boowed Turnips Bean Soufflé Scalloped Tomatoes 
ee Rs: abbage le-Slé Sole-Slaw Celery Salad 
Rice Pudding Pumpkin Custard | Washington Sponge, Egg Cream Jelly anwGae Tarts 
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The Personal Gift for the 





A Stiff Paper Strip Cut 
Five Inches by Eleven 
in Size is the Foundation 
of This Cardcase 





By Lilian Barton Wilson 


























Fold the Strip Through 











the Middle, and Then 











3raid and Embroid- 
ery are Used in Work- 
ing Out the Pretty 
Design in the Bag 
Illustrated Above 











First the Roses in the 
CrochetedBag Above 
are Made and Then 
the Baby Irish Worked 
Around Them 








The Mesh in the 
Lower Corner of the 
3a2 Illustrated Here 
is the Beautiful Vene- 
tian Pattern 






































INGERIE bags, unlike those 
which the amateur attempts 
in leather, if cut with good lines 
need not look the least bit home- 
made. This is really a great 
advantage, because chatelaines, 
handbags, cardcases and pocket- 
books ought really to have that 
characteristic which we call in a 
skirt and coat “‘ tailored.’’ 
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The Bag Illustrated Above May be Made 
of Either Silk or Cotton Cord Tied in 
Knot Stitch. The Fringe is Also Hand 
Tied. A Similar Effect May be Had by 
Crocheting the Cord 


| 
| ~< 
| 
} 
} 





| 
yee 


The Folded-Over Ends Should be Placed 
Together and Cut With an Inside Curve. 
Now Cover the Back With White Satin, 
Turning the Edges Over, and Line With 
White Moiré, Using Shoemaker’s Paste. 
Stitch Top and Bottom by Machine 











The Completed Foundation With its Ends Folded Should 
be Stitched Top and Bottom by Machine. The Lingerie 
Slip Cover is Made Complete in Itself 


Fold Over the Ends for 
Inside Compartments 











Ivory Rings are a 
Pretty Feature of This 
Bagin Italian Embroid- 
ery. The One Above 
in the Center is Done 
in Soutache Braid 





























This Bag is in One 
Piece With the Lower 
Section Scalloped 
Together. The Draw- 
string is Run Into 
Eyelets 
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The Motifs for This 
Piece of Work are 
Made Separately and 
Then Joined Together 
in Rows by the Cro- 
cheted Beading 
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“Just Like 


Mama and Papa” 


Children, more than 
some folks realize, like to 
have food and drink the 


same as Father and 


Mother. 


Perhaps you can re- 
member the time when a 
sip from “Papa’s cup” 
seemed to possess some 
special flavour. 

If the little folks can be 


given a rich, nourishing 


food-drink such as 


POSTUM 


it satisfies their desire to 
have things like the older 
folks, and at the same 
time gives them a drink 
they love and which makes 
them plump and rosy. 

Childhood is the period 
when nervous activity is 
at its greatest. The brain 
is ever busy receiving new 
impressions. Brain, mus- 
cles, and the special senses 
are under a special course 
of training. 

Children, as well as 
grown-ups, like a warm 
beverage for breakfast and. 
it is well for them to have 


it if the drink is a food— 
nota drug. 


POSTUM 


is made to supply a rich, 
nourishing liquid food with 
a snappy flavour similar 
to coffee. It contains the 
vitalizing elements from 
wheat which go to nour- 
ish and sustain the deli- 
cate nerve centres through- 
out the body and from 
which vital energy pro- 
ceeds. 


The success of child or 
adult depends largely upon 
proper nourishment of 


body and brain. 


Read “The Road to 
Wellville” in packages. 


“There’s a Reason” 





POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Hints for Hallowe’en Hilarities 


By Margaret Ainslee 


GG inttn seal Tae ib ma te Le a or So BE 


invitations and place-cards for Hallowe’en frolics. There are several easy and effective ways possible to do this work. 

Designs may be cut from crepe paper napkins, postcards or magazines and pasted on wooden plates or place-cards, 
with the invitation lettered on. Other designs may be stenciled and are very effective in black and white, browns or vivid 
red. Paper stencil designs may also be cut and simply laid on blueprint postcards (which may be bought by the box) under 
a piece of glass in the sunshine. The sun will do the stenciling for you most artistically and effectively. 


P | SHOSE who cannot sketch in pen-and-ink or paint in water-colors need not for that reason forego the pleasure of preparing 


HESE blueprint postcards are 

bought one dozen ina box. Any 
appropriate design is cut out and 
laid on the card, and a piece of 
glass laid over. After a few 
minutes’ exposure in the sun they 
are placed under running water 
which fixes the color. The drops 
are then shaken off and the card is 
laid between sheets of blotting 














The witch cat weors its mystic ring, Wome, help Enchantment’s spel paper todry.. The sun has stenciled Puck.the sprite, Comeand Jearn 
The block bat spreads its gruesome wing, Down by the Fairies’ wishing well, your invitation design in a most w Sental rat 

Hobgoblins weirdly chant and sing Where « goodluck fortunes t original way. weecnasinclbchedd loi Fate's concern 
wi ae es bg: Evel rks , ntlal ee 7 Cobwebs bright By the fern! 





F A PIECE of paper is placed over the bottom of the postcard it will leave a white strip on which invitations may be written. Or if 
| before the design is printed the invitation is written or printed in one corner of the postcard with a new pen dipped in a strong solution 
of bicarbonate of soda and water the words will turn white and come out in complete harmony with the sun picture. 








Masquerade Menus 
Cup of Destiny 


Growing 


























The Jolly Jack-o-Lantern Novelty @ (Bouillon, with spaghetti letters spelling 
AtH “Wealth,” ‘‘ Health,” “ Travel,’’ “‘ Long Life,’’ etc.) 
bho Sunken Treasures (Fried Oysters) : ® 
= Monday Evening, October the 31 Mystic sao (Chicken Salad) l ren 
' From 8 until 12 Chills thee Ges wT Waen’ tess (Coffee) 
1910 Silent Oracle (Hallowe'en Cake with ring, penny, etc.) | 
R.S.V-P. Pomona’s Potion (Fruit Punch) ° 
Fruits of the Forest (Nuts) bp er and Turns (Pretzels) develop sturdy bodies and 
Magic Circles (Cookies) { PS ee eM ies Syd” «5 Eos ca sO a a 
Goblin Gold (Yellow Buttercups) bright brains when reared 
. ' Banshee’s Broth (Clam Bouillon) bace . a: : F 
The Jack-o’-Lantern Novelty Company CimeGieeal ene A STENCILED design for invitations is upon proper food 
‘HIS invitation is simply made by pasting ‘ Drifted ge (Mashed Potatoes) Shown above. Black paper cut in this - 
pumpkin seals in any design on a plain Sievetacie Gee Govas Guten design and touched up in white paint would 
card. Aseal should also close the envelope Mystery (Tutti Frutti Jelly) Witches’ Brew (Coffee) give the same effect. The guest’s name ; 
and appear on the front upper left-hand : is to be written on the face of the card; One child, properly 
corner. the invitation on the reverse. 
Miniature Jack-o’-lanterns for table : ° 
decoration may be made most effectively nourished, will grow to 
of scooped-out rosy apples. Place these a 
on candelabra arms in place of the candle- HE invitation shown below is made in splendid manhood—strong 
holder and place a lighted taper inside of the form of a Jack-o’-lantern from 
each. pumpkin-colored paper pasted on ordinary and rugged as a young 
Vary the usual pumpkin Jack-o’-lanterns notepaper. 


by carving long-faced ones from the fat, yel- 
low seed cucumbers left in the summer gar- 
den. The bell-shaped,scalloped-edge, white 
squash also furnishes a comical oditity. 


The Jack-o’-lantern seals (also cut from 
this paper) give a comical touch to the 
envelopes in which invitations are inclosed. 


oak; another, carelessly fed, 


is handicapped through 
life. 



























pS Le. ep Warrw A Place-Card to be Used With the 
Lote ative L 


Plate Below 
beg) Ye Ouuterare 


‘ ms ‘| careful selection of its 


food. 


A child’s future depends 


largely upon the mother’s 
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An Invitation in a Nutshell 

HE invitation is here sealed in 

a walnut shell and tied to a 
baggage tag. With a two-cent 
stamp on it this can go through 
the mail. Inside the nut is the 
following invitation on a folded 
slip of paper: 


In Mock Formality 


ORMAL invitations issued. by 
| Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern in imita- 
tion of a formal engraved invita- 


tion would be novel. Grape-Nuts 


Mr. Jack-o'-Lantern 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Blanix’s 
company ata w eird merrymaking 
on All Hallow’s Eve 
Monday, the thirty-first of October 
at half-past seven o'clock 


“Hist! You are bid 
By elf and sprite, 
To learn what’s hid 
On nutcrack night! 







Come when the town clock striketh ie Vampires and JackoLanterns Jolly at — d ely ae Barn in alas scientific food, contains 
ine % . 2 wt obgoblin Hollow e SS a 
And fun and frolic shall be thine!" of Rigi Golo All Hate es RS.V.P. | the vitalizing elements in 
MAID MARIAN. oN Hither come by darko’moon! 2016 Troy Avenue 


Philadelphia 
% You cannot join thefun too soon! 





wheat and barley, so 
This form of invitation is also Another Rhyme for Your Guests 
appropriate for a nutshell: On Monday night prepared as to supply true 
If the moon shines bright 
Joi ie ghostly band . : : 
hl hy eth A anne nourishment for the child Ss 
Feel no alarm! 
We've found a charm 
To keep off harm! 


“ ; 
In a nutshell lies your fate. 
Come and learn it ere too late! 
Come around on nutcrack night 
Dressed from tip to toe in white.” 


THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


rapidly developing body 








| 
| 
° | and brain. 
: 4] | 
HESE designs are cut from paper napkins and pasted wert y Pot aN | : . : 
on wooden plates. The invitation is written on the SP wan ae This nourishment 1S de- 
plate ory left at —_ guest’s door. Dy soy, rae 
)ne of the pumpkins may be pasted on light-weight IM a, ; : 
cardboard and cut out for a place-card—with a part 4 Val rived solely from Nature . 
of the smiling Jack above the card (as in the illustra- fe ] b h ° 
tion above the plate). (- aboratory—thnhe grain- 
t . . T , 
Kir fields—thus it is Nature's 
a ; 
HINO OR gift to mothers for the 
Will give. aroast on Hallou:mass! . 
cad tose Vay wilbacitsadceal highest development of 
With ay ple: be bs and looking-gl ASS. . ° 
Sotrip it lightly oer Our grass growling children. 





Before the seventh hour shall pass! 





¢ “There’s a Reason” 


Lee Ae ee 


Invitation for Reverse of 
Stenciled Card 








If You Sketch in Pen-and-Ink 














“Hear ye, O hear ye!” : — :, , OU can m ake cards in 
Jack the Herald cries, Invitation to be Written on a Tag _ quaint conceits by personi- J “ERES -ANY 
“Come around on Hallowe'en = Z : Ae a on : fying the Hallowe’en indis- FOSTUM CEAEAS. COMPANY, Lid.. 
To the Great Surprise! HIS decoration is also cut from a paper napkin. These pensables—apples, pumpkins, | Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
There'll be fun and impish glee. traveling tags thus ornamented are allowed to go nuts, etc.—fitting to them a | 
Haste, and join our company.” through the mail by paying first-class postage. 





suitable jingle as above. | 
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Novel lables for October Parties 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan 


Wooden Picnic Plates 
Decorated With Cut-out 
Pictures of Witches, 
Bats and Cats 





Corn Candle-Holders, 
Distributed Around the 
Room and Table, Will Sup- 
ply All the Light Needed 











HE festive Hallowe’ en boardshown above is literally 
a rough board placed on trestles. The earthenware 
pitcher and mugs for grape juice are pasted over with 
designs of Jack-o’-lanterns, cats, bats, etc. The corn candlesticks 
are made by pushing an ear of corn down upon a metal stick-file, 
tying husks about the base to make it look natural. A wire nail is 
then driven (point upward ) into the small end of the ear, from which 
the tip has been removed, and a tallow candle stuck on to the sharp 
metal point. The napkins have witchy designs stenciled on them. 
Mother Meg’s witch kettle is made by thrusting three flagsticks 
into twig sink-brushes, from which the ends have been cut. Wiring 
them together they form a tripod of witch brooms. From a chain is 





1 Weucrsmy rectow ar NOTRE EGS 
4 Wes 84 res gears 


There’s a tankard for you at Mother Meg’s, 
Who, by this spectral token, begs 

That you will come and learn your fate 

On Hallow Eve, at half-past eight! 

There’s an extra special brew 

Bubbling in the pot for YOU! 





The Covers May be of 
Burlap or Crash With 
Pasted Figures 


the Wooden 


These Pictures for Deco- 
rating May be Cut From 
Magazines, Postcards or 
Paper Napkins 





These Corn Candle- 
Holders Help to Carry 
Out the Yellow and Black 
Scheme of Decoration 





Varnish Will Preserve 


hung a small iron cooking pot, from which real smoke 
may issue if a few incense sticks are concealed in it. 
Yellow ribbons lead from the kettle to the black cats 
standing by each wooden plate. Ata given signal each guest lifts 
his ‘‘place-cat,’’ drawing from the witch pot some favor, as was 
eno -d in the invitation received by each guest. ‘These invitations 
were roughly lettered in soft pencil on wooden plates, as shown above. 

That Mother Meg (the hostess) is as mindful of the substantials of 
life as of its ghostly side isshown by her generous provision of grape- 
fruit with Jack-o’-lantern faces, of brown bread and cheese 


Nut-Bowl 


sandwiches, of red ste salad, of Jack-o’-lantern cookies with 
pple-seed eyes, of pumpkin pies 


a popcorn taffy and lollipops. 



































| HE Welsh Rabbit table shown above is very suggestive. 





The plates are stenciled in two original designs of running rabbits; the 


linen table runners and napkins are scall loped in heavy blue thread and stenciled wi ith a de sign of blue rabbits on their haunches; 
the earthen pitcher and mugs are ste nciled with a design of merry, dancing rabbits; the candleshades are cut in a rabbit design 
behind which tissue paper is pasted, bringing out the hares in transparent re lief; and the place-cards are festive little paper 


Bunnies mounted on notepaper and kept upright by means of a paper easel back. 


The crowning touch is the centerpiece of Edam 


cheese surmounted by a festive white rabbit, while the every-day variety circles its base. 
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Y in a food 
aes doesn’t 
imply quality. 


It may be tech- 
nically ““pure’’ and 
unadulterated, yet 
be made of the 
poorest ingredients. 


[ranco- 
merican 


walit 
a” 


in soups means all 
that the word im- 
plies. 


They are as deli- 

cious, wholesome 

and nutritious as 

| choicest ingredi- 
ents can make them 
—as high in quality 
as skilled chefs can 
produce. 


In cans convenient for 
any sized family; quart, 
pint and _half-pint. 


Heat and Eat 
The List Of Foods We Make 


Broths for Invalids 
Plum Pudding 
Custard Sauce 
Punch Sauce 


Soups 
Potted Beef 
French Entrees 


Pates Truffled 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 
FOOD CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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A Fireproof Home for the Bride 


Designed by Charles E. White, Jr.: With Illustrations by George A. Newman 





F IT is true that fireproot construction laid, about twelve inches apart, between 


enhances the value of an investment in 
an office building is it not also true of 
the money invested in a home? Is there 
any good reason why your home should 
not be as safe and as comfortable as is an 


which cinder concrete is laid to hold them 
in place; then over this the finished wood 
floors are laid. The door openings are 
framed with 2x4 inch board, which is 


covered by the door casings and jambs 
after the walls are plastered, but before 
plastering ordinary three-quarter-inch 
wood grounds are nailed directly to the 
tile wherever wood trim is to be used. 
Then the plaster is applied as usual, ex- 
cept that laths are omitted, and it is 
brought up flush with the grounds. 

With walls and floors of fireproof mate- 
rial a house is, in the author’s opinion, 
sufficiently safe without the addition of a 
fireproof roof—so with this house the roof 
is shingled. 

A frame house of this size equally well 
built would cost about $4500, but the 
increased cost of this house is certainly 
more than balanced by the increased value 
of the investment. 


office building? While fireproofing mate- 
rials have been used for many years it is 
only recently that they have been utilized 
for house building. Hollow tile can be 
bought in practically all parts of the 
United States at a comparatively low cost, 
and since the price of lumber is steadily 
increasing a fireproof house can now be 
built for about ten per cent. more than an 
ordinary well-built frame house. 

There are many advantages of hollow 
tile: it ischeap, light, durable and easily laid 
by an ordinary mason. Asa clay product 
is not serviceable unless it is hard-burned 
it should be specified when ordering tile 
that it be ‘‘deep-scored, hard-burned, 
fire-clay tile, free from injurious cracks, 



























warps or splits.” It is not advisable to This View Shows the Big Veranda and the Garden Side of the House Pert Sar ee 
lay tile below the ground for a foundation, : es om ' 
as it is apt to soften and rot as time goes fa 2 ESTIMATE OF COST 
on. <A much better foundation is one of (1 Bieta i a HE following estimate, furnished by a Chicago 
stone or concrete., In the construction of Ly aaa nitrile dyed | fa FT | builder, is based upon the prices of labor and 
. 9 G } } . . . . . . . . one 
the house shown on this page deep-scored i a 100°x199 saa as) building materials in the vicinity of Chicago. 
tile, grooved on all four sides, are used. Hn Ss ia be ’ Ld ao a Fireproofing materials. . . . . « « « « « $1267 
These furnish an excellent mechanical key fun: ~“( ciass Doors i B ecia: 4 Foundation and basement floor . . . ~~. - + 600 
s DINING-ROOM: ; H i |BATH 12.6°X166 i Carpentry. lumber and millwork . 1175 
between the plaster and the tile, so that 20°x140" |! 7 4 peproom It | Ct rae le . ' ike ae 
the plaster may be applied directly on the at (| 93°x126" | — p Painting and glazing . . . - . - © « « + 300 
tile, both on the interior as well as on the r 204 | j Electric work. . . - 6 + jeer ene 00 
»xteri ftheh se j, LIVING rads Crests NE Een iH a Pintinritie so? otc: sa) oo a a eat ce «(ED 
exterior of the house. : } Poa 
: f a , ROOM ° de LL ey Hardware . . a ete eo 
In the interior the partitions are of tile 2:0°x 216" y iw ee eS on i ey es ee ee AOD 
four inches in thickness, plastered directly i BEDROOM BEpRooM Furnace and range . . . . - « + © © © «250 
on both sides, without laths. The floors it 10'6°X130 106°X13'0 Tigtati ioe ee oe. a 3s. ces se, 6 SAOLD 
are constructed of hollow tile units sepa- r} Contractor’s profit, 10 percent . » - . + + «491 
rated by reénforced concrete beams, with  — par esses 2:ctha ibid 
reénforcement underneath the tile, and | | NOTE— Any one interested in this house or the plans 
the ceilings are plastered directly to the CONCRETE : pd Te ge Lm 4 gig ong dighegennpee 
dea ‘ ‘: ‘ fh 2  ~ - . = Mr. iarles E, ite, Jr., if he is addresse care O 
under side of the floors. Over the fire- ee ti On the Left is the First-Floor Plan, While the The Ladies’ Home Journal. A stamped, addressed envelope 


proof floors two-inch strips of wood are FLOWERS Second-Floor Plan is Shown Above should accompany all inquiries. 


























the Cuarm of the Living-Room is Due to its Substantial and Simple Furnishings In the Dining-Room Excellent Taste is Shown in the Selection of the Draperies 
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- A Bridal Home in the Suburbs 


Designed by Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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The First-Floor Plan 


HIS country house is designed to meet the 

requirements of those who prefer a small 

home in the suburbs or country to the 
average six or seven room apartment in the 
city. The exterior with its white painted clap- 
boards and green shutters is suggestive of the 
New England Colonial type of architecture; 
and the agreeable homelike look of the house 
is due to the simple, straightforward treatment 
which is devoid of any eccentricity in the way 
of fancy gables or contorted dormer windows. 
In a great many ways the Colonial style for 
houses is especially suited to our conditions and 
requirements. Moreover there.is less danger 
of an affected, ugly design if we conform to its 
simple lines, which always suggest dignity and 
refinement. It also decides the question of 
the treatment of the interior, as a house which is Colonial 
on the outside must follow the same style on the inside. 

The house illustrated is of frame construction with a con- 
crete foundation, which extends above ground to the sill 
line of the windows and is painted white to correspond with 
the rest of the house. The floors of the entrance and living 
porches are of cement, and red cedar shingles stained green 
are used for the roofing. A cellar extends under the dining- 
room, kitchen and entrance hall, which provides space for 
a laundry, a vegetable and preserve closet, a coal-bin, a 
wood-box and a hot-air heater; and there is also space for 
the storage of trunks and hampers. 

A glance at the plan shows a compact and convenient 
arrangement of rooms, utilizing to advantage every inch of 
available space. One feature which will appeal to the fem- 
inine mind is the abundance of large windows which afford 
cross ventilation in every room—and there is not a dark 
corner or a dark passage in the whole house. 

The entrance hall is not large, but is quite sufficient for 
a house of this size. The stairs go up in two turns, and 


























In the Dining-Room the Treatment is Simple and Dignified 
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Mahogany Furniture in a Living-Room is Both Appropriate and Attractive 











The 








Entrance Hall is Purely Colonial 








‘THE estimate below was furnished by 4 
contractor a fair average of cost 
the house in some localit would prol 


more, while in others the cost would | 


Masonry 
Carpentry. 
Plastering . 
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Electrical wo 


Heating 
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Plan of the Second Floor 


there is a large window on the landing which 
affords a flood of light for both the upper and 
lower halls. Two good features of the living- 
room are the large windows at both ends and the 
casement doors which open on to the living- 
porch. The porch, in turn, overlooks the garden. 
If one so desires the living-porch may be inclosed 
with glass in the winter, and used as a sun 
parlor or a conservatory. 

One of the pleasantest rooms in the house is 
the dining-room, which was planned with an 
eastern exposure in order to get the morning 
sun. The entrance from the kitchen is made 
through the pantry—a kitchen should never 
open directly into a dining-room, as the odors 
would too easily penetrate. The cellar stairs are 
placed under the main stairway and are reached 
by a door leading from the pantry. Ample closet and shelf 
room has been arranged for in the kitchen and pantry, and be- 
yond the kitchen a porch overlooks a small vegetable garden. 

Upstairs there are four bedrooms, including the maid's 
room with its private toilet, all bright and airy and so situ- 
ated that each is convenient to the bathroom. The bed- 
room directly over the dining-room has a corner fireplace 
which would prove an advantage in case of illness. 

It would be well for the prospective builder of this or any 
other house to familiarize himself with certain general 
points concerning the technical details of construction. 
Conditions vary so radically in different parts of the 
country that a specification of materials to be used would be 
useless if given here. The best advice that can be offered 
under these circumstances is to employ a_ thoroughly 
reliable and practical contractor to carry out the work. 





NOTE-~— Any one interested in this house or the plans for building it can get 
full information from the designer, Mr. Ekin Wallick, if he is addressed in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. A stamped,addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries. 



































This is a Charming Color Scheme for a Bedroom in Any House 
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GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To get the best results 
use 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, all 
Roasts, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Stews and 
Hashes, Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh Rare- 
bits, Salad Dressings and 
many other dishes are 
rendered far more appe- 
tizing by its use. 


It adds zest to every meal 
Refuse Substitutes 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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SHERBET CUP AND PLATE 


For the Woman who Entertains 


RESTRAINED use of decoration and greater beauty 
in color and line mark more and more the modern 
tendency in artistic wares. 


The limpid and luminous quality of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


gives to the growing vogue of monogrammed table-service a 
relief and an elegance very satisfying to the hostess of taste. 
With complete sets of these monogrammed-pieces the most 
individual and harmonious effects are possible in the giving 
of a luncheon or dinner. 
At the Best Dealers 

No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved 
on itis genuine. Deal- 
ers everywhere sell 


T. G. HAWKES 


Hawkes Cut Glass. If 
yours does not, please 
write us for address of 
dealer who does, 


Corning, N. Y. 





S & CO., 





GELATINE 


FLAVORED. 
Th Youll Like It 

e 
latest Everybody 
favorite 
among deli- 
cious things to eat. 


If you are a user of 
Minute Gelatine ‘* Plain,” 
you can anticipate the excel- 
lence of the “ flavored,” the latest 
member of the Minute family. To 
make it we take Minute Gelatine 
Plain and add pure fruit flavors 
7 of them: chocolate, cherry, straw- 
berry, raspberry, pistachio, lemon, orange. 

Wholesome, 
delicious, easily made 
ready. Simply select the 
flavor you want, dissolve 
contents of package in 
pint of boiling water and 
set to cool. 


10c a package 


Tf your grocer hasn't it, send 
his name and 10c for package hy mail 
and Minuteman Cook Book —Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 


410 West Main St. Orange, Mass. 
TED INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 


* Tatest styles, bes Monogram 
Stationery. Write for samples. 





inexpe nsive, 











quality, prepaid any where 
100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 





THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St. . Boston, oe 























“My Best Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 
Selected for-The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 























ges recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this 


page- 
JOURNAL housewife. 


-in fact it is her most successful and best dish. This page is open to every 
Have you not a recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your,best. 


If we like it we shall send you 


a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be carefully destroyed. 
Address The ‘‘ Best Recipe’’ Editor, THE LADIES’ Home JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





ROPERLY pre- 
pared this is an 
exceptionally nice 
2Cupfulsof Thin Cream | dish for luncheon. 
2 Tablespoonfuls of The recipe should 
Flour be carefully fol- 
Breadcrumbs, Butter, lowed in order to 
Salt, Red’ Pepper’ get the best possible 
result. To begin 
drain the juice from the oysters, and after letting 
it boil up skim it. Put one cupful and a half of 
the cream (or you may use rich milk instead) on 
the fire in a double boiler. Mix two tablespoon 
fuls of flour with the remaining cream or milk 
until a smooth paste has been formed. Stir this 
into the hot milk and cook for ten minutes, after 
which add the oyster juice, a tablespoonful of 
butter, and salt and red pepper to suit your taste. 
Into a well-buttered dish put a layer of bread- 
crumbs, next a layer of oysters, and then a Jayer 
of sauce. Continue putting in these alternate 
layers until all the oysters and sauce have been 
used. Finish with a thick layer of breadcrumbs, 
well dotted with butter. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven for half an hour. 


Escalloped Oysters 
1 Quart of Oysters 














i’ TAKES about 
half an hour to 
bake these muffins 
if a brisk oven is 
used. Sift the flour 
into a mixing-bowl, 
and after putting the 
rye meal, the sugar 
(tworounding table- 
spoonfuls of light 
brown sugar are re- 
quired), and the 
baking-powder (the 
teaspoonful should be rounding) into a sieve 
sift these ingredients into the bowl containing 
the flour, and mix thoroughly. Beat the egg 
and mix it with the milk; then beat it into the 
mixture you already have in the large bowl. 
After that beat in the melted butter. If you 
like you may use about a teaspoonful of salt, 
but some people do not think it necessary. The 
muffins should be baked in butteced tins. 


Rye Muffins in Half an 
Hour 


1 Cupful of Sifted Flour 

1 Cupful of Rye Meal 

oF able spoonfuls of 

srown Sugar 

2 Teaspoonfuls of 
saking Powder 

1 Egg 

1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Butter 











HIS is not an in- 
expensive salad, 
and it takes some 
care and time to 
make it well, but it 
is such a nice dish 
Grapes for a company 
12 Egg Yolks luncheon that it 
1 Cupful of Melted seems to deserve a 
Butter place here. The 


¥% Pint of Vinegar 
4 i oranges should be 
Juice of 2 Lemons 


I wentieth-Century Salad 
1 Quart of Chopped 
Celery 
6 Oranges 
% Pound of Pecan-Nuts 
% Pound of White 


1 Teaspoonful of Sugar kept where they 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt will be very cold, 
Paprika and ought not to be 
¥, Pint of Double Cream used until the last 


and Olive Oil moment, when they 




























should be peeled, 
the core and seeds taken out, and the fruit 
itself cut in small pieces with sharp scissors. 
Before this the skin and seeds should be removed 
from the grapes. The nut meats may be left 
whole. At the proper moment mix these in- 
gredients with the celery and put with it a 
dressing that has been made in this way: the 
yolks of the eggs should be well beaten, put in an 
earthen bowl over a pot of hot water, and stirred. 
After the eggs have become warm add the melted 
butter and the vinegar. If the vinegar seems too 
sharp weaken it with a little warm water. Stir 
the dressing until it is perfectly smooth, being 
careful not to let it cook too long or it will curdle. 
Give it time to become perfectly cold. Then 
add the lemon juice and the sugar, even a little 
more sugar than the recipe actually calls for if it 
should seem best. Add also the salt and a pinch 
of paprika or red pepper. Whip the cream and 
stir it in when everything else is cold; then put 
away for several hours. The olive oil is not 
actually necessary, but if desired it should be 
whipped in with the yolk of one of the eggs, using 
four or five tablespoonfuls of perfectly cold oil. 
With the quantities given above there should be 
salad enough to serve twelve persons. 


Cornbread Easily Made 


1% Cupfuls of Cornmeal 
¥4 Cupful of Flour 

% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 





ERE is 
cornbread and 
easily made. The 
cornmeal, flour and 
salt are first mixed. 
Beat the eggs well 
and dissolve the 


good 








: ——— of Soda soda—only a small 
i a teaspoonful—in the 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 5 
Butter sour milk. Add 
these ingredients, 





together with the 
sweet milk, to the dry materials. Beat the 
batter well. Melt the butter in a _ short- 
handled frying-pan, and when it is hot pour in 
the batter. Bake in a hot oven for half an hour. 





ere this pudding 
the fruit may be 
fresh or canned, 
small or large. If 
large, peel and core 
it and cut up into 
small pieces. Put 
in a saucepan and 
cover well with 
water. Sweeten to taste, then put on the range 
and let it boil rapidly. Mix with the flour the 
salt, baking powder and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; then stir in enough water to make a stiff 
batter. Beat well, and drop by spoonfuls into 
the boiling fruit. Cover the saucepan and cook 
the dumplings for ten minutes. Arrange them 
in a circle on a hot platter and pour the fruit 
in the center. Serve at once. 


Hasty Fruit Pudding 
1 Pint of Fruit 
1 Cupful of Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of Baking 
Powder 


Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sugar and Wate: 














HIS stew is par- 

ticularly good if 
served with rice or 
potato croquettes, 
or with baked or 
riced potatoes. 
When measuring 
the flour the table- 
spoonfuls should be 
level. The flour 
should be browned 
careful not to let it become 
Gradually add the boiling water, 
stirring constantly until smooth. Boil for a 
few minutes; then add a little grated lemon 
rind, the raisins, salt enough to suit your taste; 
also six cloves, six whole peppers and a bay leaf 
all tied up in a small piece of cheesecloth in order 
that they may afterward be removed. Cover 
the dish closely, and allow the sauce to simmer 
until the raisins are almost tender. Remove the 
spices at this point and add the juice of a lemon. 
If the sauce has boiled down too much enough 
water should be added to make it of the proper 
consistency. Cut the meat into neat 
into dice and add it to the sauce. 
simmer until the raisins a 
has become 


Tongue With Spiced 
Sauce 

Tongue 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Flour 

1 Tablespoonfulof Butter 

1 Pint of Boiling Water 

¥% Cupful of Raisins 

1 Lemon 

Salt, Cloves, Whole Pep- 
pers and 1 Bay Leat 











in the butter, being 
too brown. 


slic es or 
Cover and let 
re tender and the meat 
thoroughly seasoned. 


OIL the sugar 
with the water 
for twenty-five min 
1 Pint of Water Beat the eggs 
Whites of 4 Eggs quite stiff and pour 
2 Dozen Mac aroons the syrup slowly 
a — over them, stirring 
all the time. Set 
away to cool. 
Meanwhile put the macaroons in the oven to 
dry and brown; then roll them fine and sift them; 
roll a second time the coarse crumbs left after 
the sifting, and then sift once more. Whip the 
cream untillizht and dry, and mix withit the eggs 
and sugar; then add the powdered macaroons, 
stirring well. Turn this mixture into the ice 
cream freezer, which must have been chilled 
by being packed in ice and salt some time earlier. 
Place the top on the freezer, being extremely 
careful to avoid getting any salt in the mixture; 
then cover with salt and ice. The dish must now 
stand until it has been frozen through—from 
five to six hours. When you wish to serve it 
remove the can from the ice and have near by a 
large towel which has been wrung out of hot 
water and is to be wrapped around the outside 
and bottom of the can. Turn the bisque out on 
a platter in a horizontal position and serve in 
half-inch slices. 


To Make Bisque Glacé 


¥ Cupful of Sugar 
utes. 














aaa ele ata LEAN and truss 
Chicken Pillau the fowl. Put 


1 Fowl it into a large sauce- 


2 Onions pan with four quarts 
6 Whole Peppers of cold water, the 
1 Pint of Rice . : 

Pat onions, the whole 


peppers and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. 
Let the water boil; 
then skim and set 
the pan back where 
the contents will 
until the chicken is tender. It 
will take from an hour and a half to three hours 
When it has been suitably cooked take it up and 
keep it warm until the rice and gravy are cooked. 
Take from the saucepan, for the gravy, a pint 
and a half of the liquid. There should be left in 
the pan about three pints. Wash the rice and 


1 Heaping Tablespoon- 
ful of Butter 

1 Heaping ‘ablespoon- 
ful of Flour 

Salt and Peppet 


= 











simmer gently 


put it into the pan; then boil quickly until 
every grain is fully swollen—probably about 
thirty minutes. While the rice is cooking boil 


the eggs hard, and make a gravy in this way: 
put into a saucepan the butter and flour, and 
blend them over the fire; gradually pour upon 
this the pint and a half of hot chicken broth, 
stirring all the time; season with salt and pepper, 
and simmer for five minutes. Place the chicken 
ona large, hot platter, surrounding it with the rice 
and garnishing with the hard-boiledeggs. Serve 
withoutdelay, havingthe gravy ina separate dish. 
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New 


Alcolite 


Burner 





anning- 
owman 


Alcohol 


For Chafing Dish, 
Coffee Percolator, 
General Cooking 


A Manning-Bowman Chafing Dish anda Mann- 
ing-Bowman Coffee Pot Style Percolator can be 
used interchangeably onthis stove, or you can use 
it for any sort of cooking with your regular stew 
pan, frying pan, kettle, broiler, or other utensils. 


Fine for summer cooking, for light housekeep- 





No. 350—88 Chafing. Dish Also Makers of the 
Mission Style 


Za Over a Hundred Styles and Sizes. 












/ 


The 
Cooking 
Power 
of a 


Range Burner 


ing, for camping and pic- 
nics. Burns de- 
natured alcohol 
ata cost ofabout 
two cents an hour, 
Safe,clean,odorless. 
Sold with Mann- 
ing-Bowman Chaf- 
ing Dishes or sepa- 
rately by leading 
dealers. Write for 
Free Recipe Book 
and Catalog ‘‘K-1."" 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN &CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


“Eclipse ’ Bread Mixers 











Not a watery 
insipid taste, 


flavor, 
Box of 12 sent 
cum’t supply; als 


Distril 


Under tl} 










Try Some Real Bouillon 


but veaZ bouillon made from 


‘STEERO 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., N ew Y ork 


Steero Bouillon has a rich, appetizing, delicious 
Just “Pater dia iy ono pba 
it dissolvesat once and bouillon is ready toserve 


Schieffelin & Co., 
1e Foor 













“4 Cube Makes 
a Cup” 





Send for 


Free Samples 


BSN RNS 





solution of beef extract with 


99 





(tRADE-MARK] 


for35c. postpaid, if yourdealer 
o sold in tins of 50 and 100. 
ited and Guaranteed by 

171 William St., New York 


1 I.aw, Serial No. 1 














sideboard. 


Witness the beautiful 
Donna with its abrupt 


ed. Don’t buy cut gl 
see the ‘‘Clark’’ 
yourdealer’s. Fa 
Illustrated book 





| 
NEW CREATIONS 


Perhaps your eyes are weary of seeing the 
same general cut glass designs on every 
You'll find refreshing origi- 


nality and charm in the new cuttings of 


(en——P—poinis —J) 
SClarh wie. = 
CUT GLASS ,4O) 35,6) 


angles and 
tesselatedrims,ortheda 
Rose cutting—exclusively patent- 


new CreationSat 
med for25 years, 
on request, 


T.B.CLARK & CO., INC., 






s, 4 


new Prima 
intyWildg 


iSs till you 
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Honesdale, Pa. 



















Hoosier Steel 





Dollars. 
catalog. 
201 State Street 








buy. A written guarantee witli each stove backed by a Million 
Our new 1911 improvements on stoves absolutely sur- 
pass anything ever produced. 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 


FOR STOVES and RANGES 
You Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


Ty Hoosier 
Ranges 


and 


Heaters 


Why n wy the best when yo 
buy > sy at Such low, unhe 
Factory Prices? Hoosier Stoves and 
Ranges are delivered for you to use in 
your own home 30 days free before you 


1 can 
ard-ol 
i 


Send postal today for free 





Marion, Indiana 
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BAKING 


FIT 
TO WRITE 
ABOUT 











Write to your friends of your success in baking 
with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. Every home in the 
land requires good bread, biscuits, rolls and pastry. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the sure way to secure 


them. Always advise the use of- 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 





COPYRICHT 410 /VASHBUR 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When this baby, George Neil Driscoll, 


of Norton, Kansas, was four months 


old, he could not be nourished until 
NESTL ‘S FOOD was gan| him. It 
wate himfromthefirst feeding and 

gained a half a pound in fous days. 
He is now a year old Et rfectly well 
and strong—a true NESTLE baby. 


From the 7th to the 12th 
Month Protect Your Baby 


for these are the critical months when baby 
must be weaned. Don’t wean the baby 
suddenly. Give it three or four feedings of 
mother’smilk and one feeding of NESTLE’S 
FOOD at first; then later more NESTLE’S 
and less mother’s milk; until finally you use 


NESTLE’S altogether. 
And so, you bridge with NESTLE’S that 


critical period when baby first ventures on 
something besides its mother’s milk. 


This is the period when NESTLE'’S has 
been most wonderfully helpful to mothers 
and babies— for NESTLE’’S is so close to 
mother’s milk thatthe baby feels no difference. 


Cow’s milk will not answer at all for baby 
either at this period or at any other period. 


, Cow's milk contains many 
Cow’s Milk elements that are found in 
mother’s milk, but it doesn’t 
mix them right. For instance, cow's milk 
has too much indigestible curd, and too little 
sugar. Besides, cow’s milk is full of germs. 
Every Board of Health tells you that. 
NESTLE’S FOOD is the richest cow’s 


milk, secured from sanitary dairies, purifiedand 
modified until it is exactly like mother’s milk. 
And NESTLE’S FOOD is easily and 
quickly prepared. Just add cold water and 

oil two minutes, and you have all ready 
for the baby the best substitute for mother’s 
milk science has yet devised. 
Recommended by doctors, by mothers, by 
chemists—NESTLE’S FOOD has built 
healthy babies for forty years in every corner 
of the globe. 


Dangers 


; We want to add your baby to 
ey 7 + ge of iiss oe gid 

children so we will send you 
free a ng 25-cent package of NESTLE’S 
FOOD. 


At the same time, we will send you our book 
on the care of the baby— its clothes—food — 
baths, etc., written by an eminent specialist. 


Send the coupon for both now, while it is handy. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers Street, New York 
Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 


Name 


Address 














Th Babi Shop 


** Everything for Baby’’—TExc <8 sive quality Tia Baby Shon @Y 
Complete I_ayettes, ready to ship, from $15 to $500, 


Necessities and novelties for children up to three years old. Single 
garments or entire outfits made to your order, Catalog free in plain 
envelope. THE BABY SHOP, 502 Lillis Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





























Asked by Art Students 1) 
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Does Art Pay? 


It is necessary for me to earn money, but I 
do not care to go into business. How long would 
it be before I could sell my work if I took up art, 
and does it pay? G. K. 


Not so very long ago patrons of art were 
comparatively scarce, but now that color repro- 
ductions are possible for such a variety of 
purposes art has become a most profitable pro- 
fession. There is disappointment, however, in 
store for any one not equipped for the work 
who resorts to art as an easy and polite way of 
earning a livelihood. 


Sending Drawings to the Magazines 


How can I get my work before magazine 
editors? P. 


If an artist displays in his work an accurate 
and specific knowledge of his subject, and has a 
fair degree of technical skill in drawing and 
painting, he will encounter no difficulties in 
securing the attention of an editor. But a per- 
sonal interview will not help him. Oftentimes 
it is quite the reverse, for your man may be busy 
or preoccupied when you call. It is best to send 
your samples by mail, express or messenger, with 
return charges prepaid. At his convenience the 
art director will look over your drawings, and if 
they are worth while he sends them along to the 
editor-in-chief, the court of last resort. Every 
publisher is on the lookout for new talent. He 
needs it as much as you need him: but neither 
skillful drawing nor fine color alone makes a 
drawing acceptable for illustrative purposes. 
The main thing is the available idea. A student 
fresh from school can hardly expect recognition, 
for he usually lacks experience and special knowl- 
edge. Remember that the artist’s craft is but a 
means of expression. In selecting your line of 
work follow a natural bent and master the sub- 
ject in all its details. Work in whatever medium 
you have facility. Do not be discouraged if 
your work is returned with thanks. Possibly 
it could not be utilized at the moment; but if it 
has merit your name and address are placed on 
file and you are likely later to get a commission. 


Study the Tree Before Painting It 


I know a maple tree when I see it. Why is it 
that I cannot paint one so that it will be recog- 
nized by others? An. Ss 

Perhaps you do not realize that -trees, like 
human beings, differ in their characteristics, no 
two being alike. While the Old Masters were 
content with representing trees in. a conven- 
tional manner modern art demands that the 
drawing of a tree shall be typical. If you do not 
know the construction of trees, the arrangement 
of their bare limbs and branches, how can you 
expect to paint them clothed in foliage? 


Hints in Making Pencil Sketches 


What is the best way to go about making a 
pencil sketch from Nature? R. N. B. 


I would suggest that you work with a blunt 
point instead of a sharp one. An H-B: pencil 
is the best for average sketching. ‘Touch the 
paper lightly. Begin with the outlines of the 
principal masses. Do not bother with detail; 
put down only the essential things. Shade the 
broad masses with flat tints. Keep your sketches 
clean, and use the eraser sparingly. Be deliber- 
ate and accurate. Your first efforts may be 
clumsy, but if thoroughly in earnest and con- 
scientious you will be surprised at the improve- 
ment a few days’ practice will develop. 


Picturesque Subjects are Not Hard to Find 


Where can I find the most picture ssque sub- 
jects to paint? 

I venture to say that there is no dearth of 
paintable subjects in your neighborhood. Nature 
is always bountiful. She has a message for 
every one of us when we learn to see her beauties. 
Even the blank wall of a building may have 
charm under certain conditions. Paint it at 
sunrise, at noon, at sunset, in moonlight, in 
rain. Be conscientious and you will learn some- 
thing. Artists do not have to go to Europe to 
find inspiration. To render the subtle effects on 
the surface of a smoked herring may be more 
suited to your ability and as worthy of achieve- 
ment as painting a panorama of the Yosemite. 


Essentials to Success 


Iam just out of school and want to take up 
a profession. I have no special aptitude, but 
thought of becoming an illustrator. Do you 
think I could make a success? G. F. 

The artist must have keen perception and 
refined sensibilities, but both can be, and usually 
are, the result of environment and education. 
The chief essentials to success are honesty of 
purpose, unremitting energy and everlasting 
enthusiasm. No greater mental capacity is 
required in art than in any other profession, but 
the taste and inclination for it must be pro- 
nounced. If you do not feel an overwhelming 
love for the work regardless of money returns 
I would advise some other occupation. 


Study of the Human Figure 


I wish to be a figure draftsman. Is it neces- 
sary for me to take a course in anatomy in a 
medical college? G. F.R 


Please do not infer that every artist who 
paints the human figure has a profound knowl- 
edge of artistic anatomy. ‘To be sure the more 
one knows about construction the better, but 
there is such a thing as being too scientific. 
*“‘Study your anatomy and then forget it,’ is 
the advice given pupils by a famous teacher of 
drawing. Whatever you have to say must be 
expressed with due regard to truth, but the 
literal and entire truth in art is not always 
essential or desirable. Paint Nature as she 
appears to be, not as you know her to be. 
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Difference Between a Sketch and a Study 


I have endeavored to make careful sketches 
of the scenery in my neighborhood, but the 
light always changes before I can finish the 
work. What would you suggest? G. RF 


Evidently you refer to a study from Nature, 
not a sketch. Sketches are rapidly executed 
memoranda of big effects. They are made to 
record color, light and shade, general propor- 
tion, action or composition. But the study is 
a deliberate and careful drawing or painting of 
some particular detail. The sketch can acquire 
the dignity and importance of a study, but a 
study should never be described as a sketch. In 
the development of a picture sketches are made 
first, next the studies, and finally the painting 
itself. For sketching use the best of materials, and 
have plenty of them close at hand. The less one 
knows about art the more modest should be the 
attitude toward Nature. Do not attempt to put 
a whole countryside into a sketch. Be content 
with noting a cloud effect, or the lights and 
shadows on distant hills. Your purpose is to 
secure for reference an impression of the mo- 
ment as you feel it. The conditions will never 
again be the same; consequently each sketch 
should be done at a single sitting. 


No Short Cut to Proficiency 


Is there no way by which I can learn enough 
art to support me without wasting time in the 
elementary class of an art school? J. E. B. 


It seems superfluous to state that art is not a 
parcel of tricks, neither are there any short cuts 
or royal roads to success. Every successful 
artist began by drawing blocks and casts, and 
you must proceed in the same way to train your 
eye to see, and your hand to record that which 
is seen. Every student needs instruction and 
practice to acquire facility in the use of his tools. 
You would hardly expect to earn money as a 
musician without first having mastered the scales 
on your instrument. 


4s 


The Terms “Mass” and “Accent” 


Please explain the meaning of the words 
mass” and ‘‘accent”’ as they are used in art. 
F.-D;, BP: 

When I speak of a mass of black, or a mass of 
white, or a mass of color, or a mass of foliage, 
or a mass of figures, I mean the shapes, great or 
small, that are of one tone in themselves, and 
when in combination with other shapes make a 
picture, as a mass of trees (dark) against a mass 
of sky (light). Always consider the location of 
the accent in a mass with reference to other 
accents. For example, in a mass of trees the 
trunk of one might drop below the others, 
which would make the accent fall in the lower 
line. Again, the accent may be carried to the 
top where a single tall tree breaks the line. A 
white costume against a number of black ones 
would be an accent, just as a light rock on a 
dark hillside will stand out and attract atten- 
tion. All this applies to groups of people and 
animals as well as other objects. By occasional 
overlapping of forms a mass may gain in solidity. 
A multitude of forms may make one larger form 
more agreeable in shape than any one of its 
component forms in itself. 


“ce 


Patience is Necessary in Animal Painting 


I find it easy to draw animals when they are 
perfectly quiet, but cannot make them look as if 
moving. How do the animal painters get their 
models? kh: S 


Assuming that you have facility in drawing, an 
infinite sympathy and patience are necessary to 
success in animal painting. Study comparative 
anatomy and draw from casts and the live 
models. When you can construct an animal 
from memory there will be no difficulty in getting 
action. 


The True Advertising Art 


Why are some drawings available for adver- 
tisements and others are rejected? T. 


Besides adequately illustrating the article 
offered for sale a pictorial advertisement ought 
to express, either directly or by suggestion, the 
merits of the goods. The idea in the picture 
must be wholesome, original in conception, and 
cleverly executed. To be effective it should 
grip the attention of possible purchasers long 
enough to make them remember the name of the 
article under which it is sold. Without a good 
fundamental idea art isn’t worth sixpence for 
advertising purpose. 


Je 


Painting the Texture of Copper 


I cannot get the effect of shiny copper. 
colors shall I use? D. 


Your work is probably timid. Do not be 
afraid of laying on plenty of color. If you do 
not know what pigments to use to secure the 
required tones mix several together at random. 
You will strike the right hues eventually. Load 
the paint on to the high lights of metal surfaces, 
and, without destroying the freshness or purity, 
smooth down the edges of the lumps with a 
palette knife until the light color melts into the 
undertone. 


What 
B 


Painting From Nature 

I admire the landscape paintings of certain 
artists, but never have been able to get my work 
to look the same. What ought I to do? 

es Oe 

Do not form your ideas of art altogether from 
pictures. Go directly to Nature and paint 
what you see, in your own way, not as you think 
Nature ought to look, nor as some one else has 
painted her, but as she appears to you at that 
particular moment. Within an hour her com- 
plexion may be quite different. She never is 
and never will be twice alike. 





NOTE— Questions concerning the study of Art will be answered on this page by Mr. William Martin Johnson, who 


is splendidly equipped for this work. 


He will also answer questions by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 


inclosed, For, many years Mr. Johnson was Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and he is well known as the 


illustrator of “* Ben-Hur,’ “* 


Cloister and the Hearth,” “* 


Hypatia,”’ * 
the W. Martin Johnson Correspondence School of Art, New York City. 


The Book of Ruth,’ etc. He is also president of 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1, 1910 


Finest Quality Furs 
At Maker’s Reduced Prices 


Really good furs are higher in price than ever 
before. To save money without sacrificing 
quality, you should buy your furs from the 
maker at summer prices. 

Our location for over half a century at Saint Paul, the 
gateway of the great American fur country, and one of the 
largest fur-markets in the world, enables us to buy finest, 
raw skins direct from the trappers. These selected skins 
are made up in,our own clean, airy workrooms. Our de- 
signers are the, best ; our styles are the latest. Furs are 
sent on approval to responsible persons. Fit and satisfac- 
tion positively guaranteed, money refunded. 

To attract early orders, and avoid usual rush later we 
offer, until November Ist, 


10% Discount Off 


1918 Catalog Prices of 


Albrecht Furs 


ALBRECHT FURS are genuine furs, true toname, made 
from whole skins by workmen of lifelong experience, in the 
best possible manner. We do not make or sell cheap, un- 
reliable furs. 


Illustration, reduced from catalog, shows 1910 Model 
182 and Countess Muff. 
THIS SET in Bisam Mink at $56 70 
REDUCED PRICE is only 


Catalog quotes equally low prices in other kinds of fur. 


Hundreds of styles of Fur Garments— Neckwear and Muffs ; 
photographs in colors, from actual furs; valuable informa- 
tion about all furs, directions for home measurement, etc., 
given in our 


60 Page Catalog No. 10 


Sent for Four Cents in Stamps 


Buy now, take advantage of advance-season discounts; 
have your pick of complete assortments, and avoid delay in 
getting your furs. 


We refer to any bank or business house in Saint Paul or 
Minneapolis. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON Established 1855. 


6th and Minnesota Streets, Station A, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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MENNENS ' 


Talcum Powder 


RAG For sale every- 
\\ where or mailed on 

h receipt of 25c. 

Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark,N.J. 
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yi We offer Crane’s White Chiffon, Grayette Kid, Parch- 
ment Spray, Purple Aster Satin, Sapphire Dotted 
Swiss; or Rajah Linen, White, Gray, Blue; and 
envelopes; paper embossed 
one initial (Style 211-L), 
two initials (Style 208-1) 
or your own die, in gold, 
silver or color, 
Complete, Postpaid f 
| no Quire Box . . $0.75 
wire Box. . 1.35 
Five- mire Box. . 3.00 Style 208-L 
Send Draft or Money Order; no personal cnecks. 
Your Three-Letter Monogram 


Sty - 211-1. Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR YOURSELF! FOR GIFTS! 


The elegance of our embossed stationery wins you 
finer appreciation in your correspondence and gifts. 


For paper stamped with three initials add to above 
prices $2.50 for special die (Style 208-L). 











and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. 








CLASS PINS §S 





Either style with any three letters and 
figures, one or two colors of yer 
Sterling Silver, 25c each, $2.5 
Silver Plated, 10c each, $1. 00 ng _ for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


«OY BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Your Grocer 


Has a Fresh Supply 


FOR FAMILIES ANo pif” 
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Now that fall is here, Griddle Cakes will be the 
order for breakfast—let yours be the good, old- 
fashioned kind, light and digestible—smoking hot, 
delicious and brown. 

You get this result every time with 


Aunt Jemimas_. 





‘Pancake Flour 





This wonderful flour is made from wheat, corn and rice, 


so blended that there are no failures. 


Just mix and put on a hot griddle. 


Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour is made just the same as It 
was made years ago and sold at just the same price. 


Delightful Muffins 


tasted real 


Flour. 


flavor all their own. 


No [Increase in the Cost of Living 


Delicious Waffles 


You will be surprised and delighted with 
the crisp, tender waffles that are so easily 
made with Aunt Jemima’s Pancake 
They have a distinctive, delicious 
Simple directions on 


every package. 


Keep a few packages of Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour in the house. 


instant use. It requires no salt, yeast nor baking powder. 


Aunt Jemima and Her Rag 
Doll Family 


This funny family includes Aunty, 
dressed in gaudy red and yellow, and 
Uncle, each 15 inches tall and their two 
comical pickaninnies, each 12 inches tall, 
all ready to cut and stuff. 

We will send you a set of Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls, for four coupons taken from 
packages and 16 cents in stamps to pay 
postage, or we will send any one of the 
Rag Dolls for one coupon taken from a 
package and 4 cents in stamps. Cut out 
and save this coupon and we will accept 
it in place of a coupon from a package. 
Give name, street number,town and state. 


The Davis Milling Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





You will say that you never 


muffins until you made them 
Jemima’s Pancake Flour. 


No trouble to prepare. 





Aunt 


Serve them 


and your family will eat and eat and eat and 
then say that they wished they had room for 


more. 


Something New 


Aunt Jemima’s Spe 


On application we 
will mail you Aunt 
Jemima’s Special 
Cake and Pastry 
Recipe Book. 


cial Cake and Pastry Flour 


You will excel in 
baking if you use 
A. J. Special Cake 
and Pastry Flour. 
Save in Shortening, 
Butter and Eggs. 





The Davis Milling Company 


_— 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


It is always ready for 


Climbing Aunt Jemima 
Doll 


This Coupon or a coupon from a 
package of Aunt Jemima’s Pancake 
Flour, Aunt Jemima’s Buckwheat 
Flour, or Aunt Jemima’s Special 
Cake and Pastry Flour with 10 cents 
in stamps or silver will bring you 
postpaidoneoftheseclever, imported 
Aunt Jemima Climbing Dolls. Give 
name, street number, town and state. 


The Davis Milling Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








7 One of 100 Uses: 
¢ for Cuts and Wounds 


Be Without 


Dioxogen 


A bottle of Dioxogen al- 
ways in your home means 
protection against infection 
and infectious diseases and 
may save the members of 
your family many a serious 
and painful experience. 
Dioxogen cleanliness is 
the application in the 
home of those practices 
which have made modern 
hospital success. You can 
see and feel Dioxogen 
work. It bubbles and 
foams wherever it finds 
harmful germ life or in- 
fectious matter. Dioxo- 


gen is a most useful and 
efficient toilet article as 
well as the safest and 


surest antiseptic and germ- 
icide. It promotes good 
health and good _ looks 
through the medium of 
real hygienic cleanliness. 


Diexo 


is made exclusively for per- 
sonal, toilet and hygienic use. 
It should not be compared with 
ordinary ‘‘peroxide’’ so com- 
monly used for bleaching hair, 
etc. Dioxogen is pleasant to 
use, is free from any bitter 
taste or objectionable odor, is 
always safe, always efficient. 
It has a hundred uses in every 
home. 


= 
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A Convincing 
Introductory Offer: 


Ask for Dioxogen dy name; you 
can buy it from nine out of ten drug 
dealers; it is sold in three sizes, 
small (5% oz.) 25c., medium (10% 
oz.) 50c., and large (20 0z.)75c. You 
will find Dioxogen the most con- 
vincing article you ever used, and 
we will gladly send free, upon re- 
quest, a two-ounce introductory 
bottle (costing us nearly 20c., in- 
cluding postage). Buy Dioxogen 
or write for the trial bottle today— 
now. You will never again be 
without it. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 


72 Front Street, New York, N. Y. 


One of 100 
Uses: for the 
Complexion 
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Correct Speaking and Wniting 


By John Louis Haney, Ph. D. 


i Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 














“Our Mutual Friend” 


HERE has been considerable discussion con- 

cerning the correctness of the phrase ‘our 
mutual friend” ever since Charles Dickens used 
it as the title for one of his most important 
novels. Macaulay once called the expression 
‘a low vulgarism,’’ but fortunately he died five 
years before Dickens made it a permanent 
phrase in our language. The contention of the 
purists has been that “‘mutual’’ means “recip- 
rocal” or ‘“‘interchanged’’; we may speak of 
“mutual love” or ‘‘a mutual understanding,” 
but ‘“‘a mutual friend”’ is impossible. 

The dictionaries are not definite nor united 
in their stand upon the question. The highest 
authority records that this use of ‘“‘mutual”’ is 
‘“commonly censured as incorrect, but still often 
used.’’ Another decides that it is used loosely 
and improperly, but not infrequently, and by 
writers of high rank. Many persons who desire 
to avoid criticism will refrain from using such an 
expression until it is more favorably received 
by the grammarians, but as a matter of fact 
there is ample literary warrant for ‘‘ mutual” in 
the sense of ‘‘common.”’ Professor Lounsbury 
found illustrations in Burke, Jane Austen, Scott, 
Disraeli, Byron and Browning. 

The word ‘‘common,”’ which is the only word 

that can conveniently be substituted for 
“mutual” before ‘‘friend,” has unfortunately a 
secondary meaning of “low” or ‘ unrefined.” 
There is consequently an undesirable ambiguity 
about such sentences as ‘‘We called upon our 
common friend, Mr. Blank,” or ‘‘ Jane and I met 
Miss Blank, who is a common friend of ours.”’ 
Most of us will prefer to speak of ‘‘our mutual 
friend” in defiance of grammatical dictum, 
rather than of ‘‘our common friend” with the 
possible implication of vulgarity. In such cases 
we are more apt to be influenced by our own 
conception of the fitness of the term than by 
any arbitrary rule that is formulated for our 
guidance in attaining precision. 
All things considered, it seems unlikely that 
the purists will ever be able to suppress so popu- 
lar an expression as “our mutual friend.’ At 
the same time it is quite probable that the 
authoritative English dictionaries will continue 
to record that the phrase is frequently heard, 
but that it is contrary to the best usage. 


“The President and the Manager” 


Is it correct to say ‘‘I met the president and 
manager of the company,” or must the word 
“the” be inserted before ‘‘manager’’? 

D. RR... 

In this case the presence or absence of ‘‘the”’ 
makes a distinct difference in the meaning of 
your sentence. The sentence as written by you 
means that you met one man, who is the “‘ presi- 
dent and manager” of the company. With ‘‘the”’ 
before ‘‘manager”’ it would mean that you had 
met two men, who were respectively ‘‘the”’ presi- 
dent and ‘‘the’” manager. Similarly, in the 
by-laws of an organization the expression ‘‘ There 
shall be a secretary and treasurer”? would mean 
one man to fulfill the duties of both offices. The 
insertion of ‘“‘a” before ‘‘treasurer’’ would ne- 
cessitate the election of two men, one for each 
office. This distinction is frequently disregarded 
in practice. 


“Men Will Eventually Fly” 


Will you kindly comment upon the order of 
the words in the sentence ‘‘ Men will eventually 
fly.”’ L. B. A. 

The insertion of ‘eventually’ between ‘ will” 
and “‘fly”’ violates no rule of grammar, but many 
careful writers would prefer to place ‘‘eventu- 
ally”’ after “‘fly.”’ Such matters are determined 
largely (or largely determined, if you will) by the 
taste of the individual and by the sound of the 
words themselves. Observe your own phrase 
“Will you kindly comment.” 


“ Sanatorium” or “ Sanitarium”? 


Can you tell me the difference between a 

‘sanatorium” and a “‘sanitarium’”’? 
B.iN, 

Besides the words ‘‘sanatorium” and ‘‘sanita- 
rium”’ there isa third form, ‘“‘sanatarium,’’ which 
is occasionally seen. There are two accepted 
meanings for these words: (1) A place to which 
invalids resort for the improvement of their 
health; (2) An establishment for the reception 
and treatment of convalescent patients. At 
present the words are used interchangeably. An 
unsuccessful attempt has been made to restrict 
the word ‘‘sanatorium”’ to the former meaning 
and “‘sanitarium” to the latter. Thus a par- 
ticular establishment for convalescents at Colo- 
rado Springs would be a ‘“‘sanitarium’”’ and 
Colorado Springs itself would be a ‘‘sanato- 
rium.” 


‘ 


““ 


The Pronunciation of “ Bestial” 

May the word “‘bestial”’ be pronounced with 
the first syllable long? Asit comes from “beast”’ 
it seems to me that it ought to be long. 

R. E. G. 

The authorized pronunciations vary in the 
value of the second syllable, but all agree in 
making the first syllable short as in ‘best.’ 
Compare “‘spherical’’ from ‘‘sphere” or ‘‘con- 
ical’ from “‘cone.”’ 


is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, 


NOTE—Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a 


Is “Ice Cream” Incorrect? 


iy ge than a generation ago Richard Grant 
White printed in his ‘‘Words and Their 
Uses”’ the following paragraph: ‘““ICE-WATER, 
ICE-CREAM.—By mere carelessness in enunci- 
ation these compounds have come to be used for 
iced-water and iced-cream—most incorrectly and 
with a real confusion of language, if not of 
thought. For what is called ice-water is not 
made from ice, but is simply water iced, that is, 
made cold by ice; and ice-water might be warm, 
as snow-water often is. Ice-cream is unknown.” 
Forty years have passed since that criticism 
appeared. Today we find that “ice cream” 
without a hyphen is not only known but ex- 
tremely popular everywhere. Is ‘“‘ice cream” a 
corruption that has forced its way into general 
use in spite of Mr. White’s protest ? 

A careful reading of the critic’s plaint will 
show that the facts are not presented either 
logically or accurately. In the first place, ‘‘ice- 
water”’ is frequently made from ice and is not 
necessarily ‘‘iced”’ water. Moreover, if we 
admit that “iced-water” is water ‘‘made cold 
by ice” then pitiless logic will insist that ‘‘iced- 
cream ”’ is cream ‘‘ made cold by ice.’”’ Any bowl 
of cream that has been cooled by the proximity 
of ice or by putting in pieces of ice may properly 
be called ‘‘iced cream,” just as we have “‘iced 
tea”’ or ‘‘iced coffee.”” But by what process of 
reasoning could Mr. White insist that the 
delicious frozen mixture of sweetened cream 
flavored with fruits or extracts must be called 
“iced-cream”’? It is clearly something more 
than “iced” cream. Mr. White does not show 
that “‘ice-cream”’ is a misnomer. We can see 
for ourselves that ‘‘iced-cream” is ambiguous 
and therefore objectionable. 

“Tce cream” is not, as Mr. White would lead us 
to believe, a comparatively modern corruption 
of ‘“‘iced-cream.”’ It has been traced as far back 
as 1769, when Elizabeth Raffald published her 
“Experienced English Housekeeper,” a popular 
manual that passed through thirty-six editions 
within the next forty years. The dictionaries 
quote illustrations from Emerson and Holmes. 
Few of the modern books on cookery retain the 
hyphen between the words and practically none 
use the form “‘iced-cream.”’ We may safely con- 
clude that ‘‘ice cream”’ requires no apology. 


Questions and Answers 


The Pronunciation of “Isolate” 

Please tell me if the word “isolate” is pro- 
nounced with the first syllable long or short. 

b Se. a 

Both pronunciations are now regarded as cor- 
rect. There is a third pronunciation, less fre- 
quently heard, which has the first syllable short 
and pronounces the ‘‘s”’ as ‘‘z.”’ 


“Violoncello,” Not “ Violincello” 

What is the correct pronunciation of “ violin- 
cello’’? C. ok 

There is no such word as “‘violincello”’ in our 
vocabulary. That word would mean “a little 
violin,” and if you are familiar with the instru- 
ment that we call a ‘‘ violoncello” you know that 
it cannot be described as ‘‘a little violin.”’ In 
former times the huge double-bass viol was called 
a ‘‘violone,” and the smaller instrument that 
came next in size was called a “violoncello” or 
‘“‘a little violone.”” The pronunciation of the 
word may be indicated as vee'-o-lon-tshel’-lo. 
Less general is the Anglicized pronunciation 
vt'-o-lon-sel'-lo. In both cases note that the 
third syllable is Jon, not lin. 


The Plural of “ Man-of-War” 


Kindly tell me what is the correct plural of 
““man-of-war.” gs a 


In compound words the plural is usually 
formed by adding the proper sign of the plural to 
the fundamental part of the word. Thus ‘‘man-of- 
war ’’ becomes ‘‘ men-of-war.’’ In some few cases, 
as in “‘men-servants”’ and ‘‘women-servants,”’ 
both parts of the compound are made plural. 


“Between You and 1” is Wrong 


Will you please tell me if it is incorrect to say 


“between you and I[’’? M. i. L. 
The correct expression is “‘between you and 
me.’ Would you think of saying ‘‘Let her sit 


between I and you,” apart from the impoliteness 
of mentioning yourself first? It is proper to say 
‘“You and I are good friends,” “‘ You and I know 
better,’’ but on the other hand “ He bought it for 
you and me,” or ‘‘They are friendly to you 
and me.”’ 


“Born At” or “Born In”: Which is Better ? 

I have observed that many authors of text- 
books on literature seem to use either “‘ born at”’ 
or ‘‘born in” when they describe the lives of the 
great English and American writers. Is there 
any grammatical rule governing this case? 

B®): BD. 

There is no definite rule governing the use of 
“at” or ‘‘in”’ after ‘‘born,”’ but there is a tend- 
ency to use “‘in’’ when the name of a city or 
large town follows, and ‘“‘at’”’ when a smaller 
community is the birthplace. Thus, Dickens 
was born ‘at’? Landport, Thackeray “in” 
Calcutta; Irving was born “in’’ New York, 
Hawthorne “‘at’”’ Salem. 


stamped envelope with the inquirer’s address 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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New York’s Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 
For Fall and Winter 1910-1911 
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NEW YORK'S LEADING FASHION 
CATALOG 
Fall E Winter 1910-11 aie 





The above is a reproduction of the catalog cover. The 
subject of the picture in the center is taken from the 
prize-awarded oil painting ‘‘The Dance in the Studio’’ 
by Mr. Francis C. fones,N.A. Thecolorsofthe painting 
are beautifully reproduced onthiscatalogcover. Thework 
onthe inside of this beautiful book is equally as high grade. 


DON’T MISS IT! 


Write To-day for FREE Copy 


It is the most Wanted, most Sensible, 
most Practical, most Economical, and 
most Complete and Authoritative Pub- 
lication on New York Styles. 


This 160-Page Book faithfully and beau- 
tifully illustrates and fully describes every- 
thing to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys 
and Infants 


Tailor-Made Suits, Dresses, Coats, 
Furs, Costumes, Waists, Underwear, 
Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, 


Millinery, Jewelry, Gloves, Shoes, etc. 
At Money-Saving Prices 


the lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise. 


Convince Yourself at Our Risk 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 


We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 





To receive full value for your money you cannot 
afford to be without a copy of this valuable 
Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 


It is FREE. Write TODAY. 
Address Dept. L 























| SIXTH JAV.19"T020" STREET, / NEW YORK | 


FOUNDED 1865 





LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any 
article you may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent in ad- 
vance. Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, enables 
us to quote surprisingly low prices. 
Goods listed below 
4 b are extra short stem, 
The Recamier Coiffure 3r5 fe len aid 
An instantly popular quality, selected hu- 
New French Concep- man hair and to 
tion. Made of tnest match any ordi- 
first quality hair $5.95 nary shade. 





ye 







1% oz., 18 in. Switch . - $1.15 
2 oz., 20 in. Switch . .. ee 
20z.,22in.Switch. .. 1.75 
2%, 0z.,24in.Switch ... 2.75 
30z.,26in.Switch. .. 4.95 
44 0z.,30in. Switch . . . 11.65 
20 in. Wavy Switch ein we 2.50 
22in. WavySwitch ... 3.00 
24in.WavySwitch ... 4.00 


26 in. Wavy Switch — 5.95 
3 0z., 30 in. Wavy Switch . 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in. Natural Wavy Se 4. 
Fluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'2 oz., selected 
wavy RA Or 5.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . 50c to $50.00 
Pompadcour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50 


Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisiactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not, return to 
us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for 
estimate. 

Write for our new 1910 catalog, 64 
pages, beautifully illustrated. Snows 
all the latest 4 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING 


and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 
structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 
illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 





° 316 page book by 
Preparation for Motherhood :):225,.¢0h* 8” 
Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 


1.00, postpaid. Henry Altemus Co.,513 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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HE mother of Achilles dipped him in the River Styx to make him 


immune against attack. His heel remained his only vulnerable spot because she held him by 
it and thus kept it dry. Not only was it discovered by his enemies, but it must have 
subjected him to suffering through the crude adaptation of the footwear of the day. 


@ It has doubtless never occurred to you that the sandal-maker who served Achilles plied his 
craft with tools and methods hardly more primitive than the shoemaker of your own early years; 
yet that is so. Until the Goodyear Welt System of shoe machinery came into use a few years 
ago, you could not buy a stylish and comfortable shoe which had not been sewed by hand 
with implements about as antiquated as those employed at the time of the Siege of Troy. ‘The 
Goodyear Welt System has changed all that. Within our own time it has revolutionized the 
making of the shoe. 


@ Your parents used to pay from $12.00 to $20.00 to have their shoes hand sewed. You 
pay a third of the price for shoes of corresponding quality and style, made by the Goodyear 
method, which now brings within the reach of millions one of the comforts of yesterday’s millionaire. 


@ The Goodyear method duplicates on machines the process of sewing shoes by hand. A thin 
and narrow strip of leather, called a welt, is sewed to the insole and the outsole is sewed to this welt, 
thus leaving the heavy stitches outside, where they cannot tantalize the foot. 


@ The Goodyear System has been brought to its present high state of perfection within the 
past ten years by the United Shoe Machinery Company. It consists of a series of more than 
fifty machines, each as intricate as a watch, as true in beat and rhythm, delicate as eyesight, 
through which every shoe must pass in making. They are used by every manufacturer who makes a 
good welt shoe; no matter under what trade name it may be sold, it is a 


GOODYEAK WELT 


We have prepared an alphabetical list of all welt shoes sold under a special name of trade mark. 
We send it on request without charge and with it a book which describes the Goodyear Welt 
process in detail and pictures the marvelous machines employed. Please write for it without delay. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For Infants 


Ist Month, add 14 to 16 parts water to one part of Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 


2d Month, add 12 to 14 parts water. 
3d Month, add 10 to 12 parts water. 


Continue to decrease gradually the amount of water as the child grows 
older, so that at the age of ten to twelve months, six to seven parts water to 
one part Condensed Milk may be used. ‘The water in all cases should be 
boiled and cooled to the proper feeding temperature before mixing. 
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“The easy preparation of 


BORDEN 'S 
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CONDENSED 


MILK 


the uniformity of composi- 
tion and absolute purity, 
make it positively unequal- 
led as an : infant food.’ * 
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BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


‘Leaders of Quality’ 


Established 1857 NEW YORK 
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Good Manners and 
Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 





























Gifts at a Wedding Anniversary 


I am invited to a large silver wedding anni- 
versary. If I attend this reception should I take 
my hostess some gift? If so must it be of silver? 

UNCERTAIN. 


When invited to a reception of this kind in- 
timate friends usually send their hostess some 
present of silver; others, not so intimate, may 
send flowers; but from those who are only 
among her acquaintances nothing is expected. 
No matter what may be the character of the gift, 
it should be sent before the hour mentioned in 
the invitation—not taken when you attend the 
reception. 


A Man Takes the Outside Place 


Should a man deliberately cross to the outside 
of the street when walking with a woman, or 
does he do so only when convenient? 

PAULINE. 

When a man and woman are together the man 
always walks on the outside of the street unless 
there is some good reason for his doing otherwise. 


How Cheese Should be Eaten 


Should cheese be eaten from the fingers or 
with a knife and fork? 1s Oa aS 


The fork is not necessary; a small piece of 
cheese should be cut and placed with the knife 
on a cracker; a part of the cracker with the cheese 
is then bitten off. 


Correct Usage of the Spoon 


When using a spoon should the contents be 
sipped from it, or should the spoon be put into 
the mouth? Guapys B. 

When eating semi-solids, such as ice cream, 
grapefruit or a cereal, the spoon should be put 
into the mouth; but when used for liquids, as 
for soup or tea, the spoon is held to the lips, its 
contents sipped from the side. 


Men and Party Calls 


Are men considered exempt from making 

“party calls”’ CLARA. 

If a man is seilaaiied his wife leaves his cards 
with her own, thus making it unnecessary for 
him to call in person. A bachelor, however, 
should be most punctilious in showing his hostess 
this courtesy. 


Marking the Bride’s Silver 


Should not the silver given a bride be marked 
with the initials of her married name, since she 
will use it only after those initials are hers? 

PUZZLED. 

If given to her after her wedding this is per- 
missible, but all silver given to a bride before 
her marriage should be engraved with the ini- 
tials of her maiden name. 


Adding the Prefix “Miss” 


If one writes her name on another’s card 
should the ‘‘ Miss’”’ be added? H,. #- 

Yes, this degree of formality should be ob- 
served. 


Should a Bride Wear a Low-Neck Gown? 

May a bride wear low neck and short sleeves 
at a home wedding? FANNIE. 

If the wedding takes place in the evening, yes; 
but if in the morning or afternoon the nearest 
approach to this consistent with good taste 
would be a gown with elbow sleeves, the neck 
cut out slightly in the shape of a V, or else one 
having what is called a ‘‘ Dutch” neck. 


Small Courtesies Count 


When a boy joins a girl in the street should he 
carry her bundles for her? HARRY. 

He should offer to do so unless he expects to 
leave her almost immediately. 


When Two Callers Meet at a House 


When calling on a friend and a second caller 
enters should I leave, or remain during the 
other’s call? ANNABELLE 


You should leave after a few minutes, wat 
not immediately, in order to avoid giving an 
impression that you are leaving because of the 
arrival of your fellow-guest. 

Order of the Bridal Procession 

Please give the correct order in which the 
bridal procession should enter and leave the 
church. GRACE. 

The ushers walk first, two by two; the brides- 
maids follow, also in couples; the maid of honor 
walks alone directly ahead of the bride, who 
usually enters on herfather’sarm. After the cer- 
emony this order is exactly reversed: the bride 
and bridegroom lead the procession, the ushers 
walk out last. 


Calling on a Visiting Friend 
If a friend from another city is visiting in my 
town which should call first, she or 1? ELsIe. 
You should call first, although there would 
be no impropriety in her making the first call 
should the opportunity present itself to her first. 


When Sending Invitations to a Family 


I wish to invite all the members of a family to 
my wedding. The family includes the parents, 
two daughters and two sons. How many invi- 
tations should I send and how should they be 
addressed? QUESTIONER 

One invitation should be addressed to ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones,” a second to ‘‘The Misses 
Jones,” and, if the sons are not yet of age, a 
third envelope may be directed to ‘‘ The Messrs. 
Jones.” If the two sons are no longer boys 
each should receive a separate invitation. 


Sending Wedding Announcements 


Are wedding announcements sent to the 
bridegroom’s friends as well as to those of the 
bride? BEATRIX. 

Certainly! The wedding is quite as much that 
of the bridegroom as of the bride, and his friends 
should be notified as promptly. 


How to Renew Old Friendships 


I have just reached home after a long absence. 

How can I renew my old friendships? 
A TRAVELER. 

You may mail your visiting-cards with your 
address to your acquaintances. To those whom 
you are anxious to see you may write a short 
message on your card, asking them to come in 
for a cup of tea some stated afternoon when you 
can be at home. 


The Place to Seat a Guest 


Is there a rule about where a guest should be 
placed at table? IGNORAMUS. 


If the guest is a man he should be seated at 
the right of his hostess; if a woman she should 
sit at the host’s right. 


Love-Making Should be in Private 

I have been criticised for allowing my fiancé 
to hold my hand when others are about. Since 
we are engaged is this improper? 

JOSEPHINE. 

In spite of the saying, ‘‘ All the world loves a 
lover,’’ most of us prefer to imagine the love- 
making rather than actually to see it. General 
opinion is that expressions of endearment are 


in much better taste in private than when others 
are present. 


When Calling Consider Your Hostess’s Plans 


What should I do if I meet a friend coming 

from her home just as I am about to call on her? 
PUZZLED. 

You may accompany your friend back to her 
house on her assurance that the object for which 
she was leaving it is of no consequence; other- 
wise you should not allow your call to interfere 
with her plans. 


Wearing a Hat to a Wedding and Reception 


Is it correct for a hat to be worn at an evening 
church wedding which is to be followed by a 
reception? HARRIET. 

Yes, a woman should always wear something 
on her head in church, and in this country 
custom dictates the wearing of a hat. The fact 
of its being necessary at the church will excuse 
its being worn afterward at the reception. 


Addressing Engraved Invitations 


Should there be any difference made in the 
address written on the outer and the inner envel- 
ope of an engraved invitation? ANNIE. 

The outer envelope should bear the full name 
and address; the inner one, the name only. 


The Custom of Hummin® in Public 


The modern young woman seems to find 
humming a pleasant pastime when obliged to 
wait in shops, hotel corridors, etc. Do you not 
consider this in bad taste? OLD FAsHION. 


Anything that a woman does in public that 
makes her conspicuous is in bad taste, and when 
done for the purpose of attracting attention it 
is vulgar as well. Perhaps this is an attempt, 
on the part of the girls whom you describe, to 
appear at ease; in reality they betray the 
opposite state of mind, and self-consciousness 
is always unattractive. 


A Fiancé’s Mother Calls First 


Should not my mother call upon the mother 
of the man to whom I have just become engaged ? 
They have never met. BETROTHED. 

No, your fiancé’s family should take the 
initiative in such matters, but your mother 
should return this call very promptly. 


Mentioning the Guest of Honor 


Should the name of the guest of honor be 
mentioned in the invitations? ETHEL H. 

Yes, if the entertainment for which the invi- 
tations are issued is given especially for this 
guest. The idea is then conveyed by the words 
“To meet Miss Blank.” 


Acknowledzing Calls After a Bereavement 


I have just moved to a new home and many 
of my neighbors have called upon me, but as I 
am in deep mourning I do not wish to make any 
visits. Must I write to each one to explain this, 
or what should I do? Rosa. 

It is not necessary for you to write, merely 
mail one of your visiting-cards to each woman 
who has called; the black border around the card 
will be a sufficient explanation of your omitting 
to call in person. These cards, since they are 
in recognition of a first call, should be sent 
within the week. 


The Use of Paper Napkins 
Is it in good taste to use paper napkins and 
paper flowers at an informal reception? 
POLLY. 
No, not by any means. Paper napkins are only 
appropriate at picnics, and paper flowers are 
permissible only at fairs and bazars. 
Seating the Bridal Couple at Table 
Is it correct for the bride and bridegroom to be 
seated together at table? MOTHER. 
At the wedding breakfast, yes—this is the 
only occasion when it is the custom for husband 
and wife to be seated next to each other. 


NOTE —Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by poy provided a stamped, sian envelope is inclosed. 
ddress all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











































































































eager Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


























HEADDRESS Dinner offers an amusing 

plan for the hostess desiring some simple, 

novel scheme for entertainment. The 
head only should represent a novel or grotesque 
costume. The appearance of a ferocious Indian 
brave clad in immaculate evening dress, or of a 
plaintive goose who keenly feels the incongruity 
between her long yellow beak and Directoire 
gown is likely to be somewhat entertaining. 

The idea may be adapted to a Hallowe’en 
masquerade, or the guests should be asked to 
arrange their tresses to caricature some dis- 
tinctive or grotesque style of hair arrangement. 
The exaggerated pompadour girl, the maid with 
countless puffs arranged either according to 
modern fashion or the piled up ‘‘towers’’ of ‘Ye 
Olden Times,” may each be represented. 

A simple little plan for pairing off couples con- 
sists in measuring the height of each guest, and 
pairing off the tallest men and the shortest girls 
as partners for the evening. 


Ideas for a Mock Horse Show 


OR an autumn evening a Mock Horse Show 

would be jolly. Invitations may be printed 
handbills representing a horse-show circular. 
Programs containing the various entries and 
events are to be handed to each guest on arrival, 
and some of the horses and events may be listed 
as follows: 

First a ‘‘Saw-horse,’’ under which title each 
man and girl should attempt to saw through a 
lath in a time limit of three minutes. 

After this a ‘‘Clothes-horse’”’ may be intro- 
duced—a dressmaker’s dummy clothed in an 
intricate princesse gown. Each girl is to cut a 
pattern of the gown while each man may endeavor 
to fasten it correctly in a specified time, a prize 
being given for the most brilliant achievement. 

For a ‘‘Hobby-horse”’ entry every contestant 
should illustrate his particular hobby in panto- 
mime, the point of the contest being the ability 
of the other players to recognize the subject 
illustrated. 

Horseshoe tally-cards of cardboard would 
make unique score-cards for keeping track of 
the winners of the various contests, five small 
iron nails being awarded the winner holding first 
place in each game; four for the contestant 
holding second place; three for the third place, 
and soon. These nails are to be thrust through 


,’ 


square holes in the horseshoe. <A ‘‘ Night- 
mare” as represented by a large ‘‘mince”’ pie *‘ 
would be an amusing prize for the consolation. 


Instead of giving tally-cards on which to keep 
a record of the successful games of the winners 


one hostess substituted tickets for each game 
won. These tickets called for certain edibles at 


alunch-counter which she had temptingly spread. 
The results were very funny. One benighted 
Benedict could claim only the coffee to which 
his solitary ticket entitled him. Another, 
less fortunate, consoled himself with a 
bowl and sliced lemon, 


even 
finger- 


A Kitchen Pumpkin Pie Partly 
A KITCHEN Pumpkin Pie Party furnished a 


good time for a merrymaking crowd. In 
the brightly lighted, cheery kitchen rows of little 
white bowls and individual pie pans were placed 
on the white paper-covered tables. The center 
of the largest held bowls of milk and eggs, and 
cooked and mashed pumpkins. Bowls of plain 
flour, sugar, packages of prepared pastry flour, 
raisins, currants, various flavors, and 
vegetable coloring pastes were arranged on other 
tables. The white paper took the place of pastry- 
and bottles were used as rolling-pins. 
The guests were bidden to take pastry flour, mix 
it with water, roll it out and line their pans, 
afterward using the individual bowls for sweeten- 
ing and flavoring their portions of the pumpkin. 
The results achieved were attractive and 
original pies—some of them good to eat—and 
it was interesting to see how the construction of 
the pies revealed the types of their creators 
All the pies were baked in the oven, and while 
they were baking the complacent cooks partook 
of doughnuts and coffee. 
The born housewife 
delicacy, tempting to 
artistic girl played 
with hers, adorn- 


spi cs 


boards, 


some 


made an 
the palate, 


appetizing 
while the 


Fun at a “Cut-Up Party” 


ERY merry may be a‘‘Cut-Up Party.” Each 

invitation is to be written on a card which is 
afterward cut up into a number of pieces, tied 
with a bit of ribbon and mailed in a small card 
envelope. The recipients cannot, of course, 
read their notes until the pieces are properly put 
together. The hostess should bid each guest 
prepare to ‘‘cut a caper” on the evening of the 
affair. After each guest has satisfactorily per- 
formed her “‘stunt”’ sheets of paper and scissors 
may be passed around and every contestant 
bidden to cut a silhouette of herself as she 
appeared when “cutting her caper.’’ The ap- 
pearances of the various artistic creations are 
likely to provoke shouts of laughter when they 
are pinned to a long strip of black lining running 
around the walls of the room. Votes, of course, 
should be taken for the most realistic pose. 

Later papers entitled: 

““Man’s life is a bubble 
Full of woes; 
Up he cuts a caper, 
Out he goes,”’ 
should be distributed. On these papers each 
person may be bidden to write a brief account 
of the most wofully ridiculous experience ever 
personally met with. Meanwhile some one with 
a soap-bubble pipe blows a certain number of 
bubbles, say, three, to mark a time limit to his 
tale, inasmuch as he must stop writing the 
moment the third bubble bursts. 

Place-cards may be cardboard carving knives, 
whereon is written the distressing tale of the 
three blind mice whose tails were cut off by 
the farmer’s wife. 

A cut-up scheme may be carried out in the 
refreshments. 


An Evening of Apple Games 


|. the familiar old- fashioned apple games 

may be revived for an ‘‘apple revel” for an 
autumn evening—roasting apples, bobbing for 
apples, biting apples suspended from strings in 
the doorway, and fortunes told by apple peelings 
thrown around the head, or apple seeds laid 
upon the eyelids. Future destinies may be 
revealed by a ‘‘Tree of Knowledge” on the 
refreshment table, the tree consisting of a sym- 
metrical bush held upright in a jar of damp 
sand. Tiny crépe-paper apples 
an amusing fortune 
the branches. 

For another simple little contest ruddy apples, 
representing the world, and small sharp knives 
may be around and each guest told to 
make a map of the continents of North and 
South America on an apple by cutting away por- 
tions of the skin. A prize may also be promised 
to the guest who can pare the thinnest apple 
peeling in the shortest space of time, or make a 
Hallowe’en hobgoblin with apples, toothpicks 
and buttons. - 

Another appropriate decoration for an apple 
party may be a bogy man entirely of 
apples, using a rosy apple for the face, on which 
the features are painted or cut, a great round 
golden-yellow apple for the body, apple peelings 
for the arms, twigs twined with peelings for the 


each containing 
suspended from 


, 


, are to be 


passed 


made 


legs, and wee apples for the feet. His ‘‘ High- 

ness’? may be held upright by a twine passed 

from his cranium to the chandelier above him. 
Polite Eavesdropping 

N EVENING of ‘polite eavesdropping’ may 


be merrily carried out by a 
young or older people. 
a card bearing some 


party of either 
Each guest may be given 
In listen- 
ing mood she seemed to stand,” “‘ Listen to what 
is well said, even from an enemy,”’ etc., and if 
the hostess has a skillful brush the cards may be 
decorated with little birds holding ear trumpets, 
birds are usually held responsible for tales 
that are told. 

On these cards may be written unfinished sen- 
tences, presumably overheard in a street car, a 
railway station, the theater or some other public 
place. Theguests areto completethese 
and a tin trumpet may be 
the author of the 


such quotation as “ 


since 


sentences, 
a prize to 
most ridiculous terminations. 

A desk telephone 


may be used as the 


given as 





ing it with a 
scape of currants and 
colored dough. 
The men, 
rally, baked 
menagerie of 
} 


natu- 
a whole 
animals 
pie-dough curi- 
osities, and after- 
vard undertook the 
ceremony of 


pie- 
judging with great 
gravity. 

A tiny toy rolling- 
pin and board labeled 
** Practice makes per- 
fect’’ was given as the booby prize. 
outlay for the party of twenty-five 
people was under five dollars. 





To Serve at the 


The total 
young 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by 
if a stamped, addressed envelope 


land- — A 
| re Ma: 





Mock 
Cheese With Sweet Pepper Horseshoes 


y mail questions in reg 
is sent her in care of The 


centerpie e of the re- 


freshment table, strips 


| of heavy green card 
extending from the 
t¢ lephone to every 
1 cover. Mouthpieces 
| of cardboard may be 
] used as guest-cards, 
| and during supper 


| each guest may write 

| on his card the most 
- ridiculous sentence he 
has chanced to hear 
over the “wires.” 
Later the hostess may 
produce the skeleton of a courtship 
which she has previously prepared, the blanks in 
the story to be filled by the written sentences. 


Horse Show. Cream 


**phone” 


vard 1o entertaining and table decorations 
Journal. Such questions should be 


sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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By George, these coupons are certainly 
coming in thick and fast. 


‘Just what I expected, though—This idea 
of letting the quality of Occident Flour do the 
talking, instead of the advertising was sure to 
make a hit. 


‘It’s waking the people up to the economy 
of paying a few cents more for better quality — 
flour that gives better results and goes farther. 


*“Of course, we grocers knew it must come. 
But why some milling firm didn’t get out of the 
price-cutting, quality-cheapening competition Jung 
ago is more than I can understand. 


‘I told’em so. I’ve always said that a flour 
really superior in quality would find the people 
right ready and mighty glad to pay the extra cost 
of making such a flour.’’ 
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Explanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra 
quality are given in advertisements. It woula 
take a book to give the reasons for Occident quality 
to explain about the hard, glutinous wheats usea 
our unique methods of cleaning, washing ana 
drying these wheats —the many intricate processes 
of separating and purifying the flour particles 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, 
test and safeguard the Occident product. We give 
you far greater assurance of better satisfaction 2 vith 
Occident Flour than mere reasons in adx ertising. 
We give you the very best reason — proof in the 
flour itself by trial at our risk. 


proof} 


Try 
Flour, 
ings 


than 
buy, 


us the 


dress, 


































antee, 


burse you for same. 


not 
argument. 


Our Offer 


a sack of 


not satis! 


giving your own 
grocer’s 


Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 


U.S.A. 


Name 


A Word 
To Dealers 


Occident Flour is 
far superior to other 
flours. If you want 


to sell goods that give 
your customers abso- 
lute satisfaction, you 
must carry Occident 
Write us 


Flour. 
today. 








Better 


It Must Cost More 


Occident 


Flour is sold on 


mere advertising 


Occident 


making as many bak- 
as you wish. 


If you are 


ied that it is better 


any other flour you can 
your money will be re- 
turned without argument. 

All we 
off the coupon and hand it to 
your grocer, 
and you won’t forget. 
grocer does not sell Occident 
Flour, he 
for you. 


ask is that you tear 


Tear it off now 
If your 


can easily get it 
If he won’t, send 
coupon ora postal 
and your 


name and ad- 





Milling 


as the 
HioME 


risk, 

LADIES’ 

is unders tood 
find Occident 


Address 


Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 





Mr. Grocer: 
accept the Russell- Miller 
se 
on Occident Flour, at their 
y advertise in THE 


that if 
Flor 
that its millers claim it to be, 
money will be refunded 
for flour used in the test, 


Special 
Offer 
Coupon 


I want to 


offer 


s trial 


JOURNAL. It 
I do not 
ir to be all 
my 
no charge 


(Grocer’s name and address must be filled in.) 





Special Notice to Grocer:— We will protect you fully in this guar- 
If any Occident sacks are returned through dissatisfaction with the 
flour, you are authorized to refund the full purchase price and we will reim- 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
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Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit Co. 


The Season’s Styles at the “NATIONAL” 


HIS will be called an advertisement. It isn’t, really. It is two pages 


from the Story of the ‘“ Nar1onAL”—two pages of fashion news for 
women about styles and money-saving. 


Five beautiful new ‘“Nationav’’ Styles are all that we can show you here. 

And yet were every page in The Journal given up to the ‘*NaTIonat,’’ and 
. ce a! . . 

were each page to picture five new NatTIoNAL’’ Styles, this magazine would 


not be large enough to contain all the new fashions in Your ‘* NaTIoNAL’’ 
Style Book. 


7 And so as we have only these two pages, we can little more than tell you of the 
NaTIONAL’’ Style Book, and picture it and some of its offerings on the opposite 
page. ‘The whole world has contributed to these offerings. 


There are Waists for which the linen and hand embroidery was made to our 
order in Ireland, and Separate Skirts showing all the style changes, and Vienna 
has contributed the new underwear and petticoats—there are Hats, the originals 
for which were secured fromthe most famous milliners in Paris. Neckwear and 
Scarf Veils designed in Paris, and London designed Suits. Here is a table of its 
contents and an idea of its prices. 


Waists—98 cents to $9.98 
Sweaters—$1.98 to $7.98 
Ladies’ Skirts—$3.98 to $14.98 
Raincoats—$8.98 to $14.98 


Petticoats—98 cents to $7.98 
Knit Underwear—25 cents to $3.49 
Hosiery—13 cents to $1.98 
Misses’ Dresses—$7.98 to $14.98 “ 
eils and Scarfs—49 cents to $4.75 Hats—$1.98 to $14.98 Fur Pieces—$2.25 to $21.95 
Plumes—98 cents to $19.98 Dresses and Costumes—$11.98 to $29.75 Fur Coats—$20.95 to $59.75 
Kimonos and House Dresses—79 cents Ladies’ Coats and Capes—$7.98to$31.98 | Fur-Lined Coats—$19.98 to $42.75 

to $5.98 Corsets—$1.00 to $5.00 Infants’ and Children’s Dresses—59 
Muslin Underwear—25 cents to $6.98 


Belts—25 cents to $1.25 cents to $6.98 
Mail Orders Only 


No Agents or Branches 


Neckwear—15 cents to $2.98 
Misses’ Tailored Suits—$9.98 to $18.98 
Boys’ = cout Clothing—$1.25 to 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


” ATIONAL”’ TAILORED SUITS, $10 to $40. Can there yet be said 


anything more or new, anything added in their praise? A Boston lady 
appreciates the situation when she writes: 

“*My ‘NATIONAL’ Suit is perfect. And I suppose that is about the five 
hundred thousandth time that has been written you. I have had occasion to 
write the same thing four times about four “NATIONAL Suits.’ 

Five hundred thousand “‘Narionav’”’ Suits made perfectly. Five hundred 

thousand women fitted and pleased perfectly. 

Such is the “‘NatTIoONAL’s’’ record covering 22 years. And the reason we 
quote this letter, is because we want to ask you, “‘What chance do you think, 
what possible chance is there for us to fail to please you with a ‘NATIONAL’ Suit?’’ 

Your Suit will be cut individually for you, and made to your measure. It will 
be made in any of the new “‘NaTIoNAv’” Styles you may choose. It will be 
trimmed as pictured in Your Style Book—or in any way you choose. It will be 
lined any way you like, the coat will be made any length you prefer and made in 
any material you may select from our 450 new suitings. 

Just stop and think fora moment. ‘You have absolutely every possible choice 
of desirable style and material when you order a ‘‘NATIONAL’”’ Suit and yet your 
suit will be cut and made entirely at our risk. If you are not entirely delighted 
with it in every way, you are under no obligation whatsoever. Just send it back 
at our expense and we will refund your money. 


This offer proves how very little possibility there is of our ever failing to suit our customers. 
And what risk there is—is always our risk. In writing for Your Style Book be sure to 
say that you wish samples of materials for ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits and state the 
colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly but only when asked for. 


221 West 24th Street 
New York City 
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This Style Book is Yours Free 


HIS “‘Narionav”’ Style Book, pictured above, is Yours, free, and will be 
sent you by return mail, postage paid by us. 


9 


We do not ask, “‘Have you ever bought from the ‘Nationa’? We do not 
ask, ““Will you order from this Style Book??? ‘There will be no obligation on 
your part, whatever. We say, simply, that this book is yours because we want 
you, as a reader of The Journal, to have this Style Book. 

We do say that this beautifully illustrated fashion book is intensely inter- 
esting. And if you find pleasure in it, if to see all the new desirable styles beau- 
tifully pictured, if this is interesting to you, we will be glad that you wrote for 
this book. 

We do say that this book wi// save you money —that it will enable you to buy 
more clothes and better, more stylish and more becoming clothes and far less money 
than you will spend if you shop elsewhere. But of this, also, you can judge for 
yourself when you receive your Style Book. 

‘The point we wish to make plain is that this Style Book is yours, free, that we 
want you to write for it. And if you once examine this delightful book of fashions, 
if you consider the saving it offers you, if you once find the greater becomingness 
and pleasure there is in ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Clothes—we won't ever need to advertise 


to you again. You will have realized that ‘‘perfect satisfaction” is a simple 
matter, a question only of dealing with the ““NaTionat.’’ 

Because at the “‘NavrionaL’’ we have one policy, we work with one object 
before us, ““To Always Please the Customer.’’ This is the motto for every 
one of us to follow, it will be our one purpose in our dealings with you— it will 
be our sole aim to please you. 


YOU cannot be displeased with any purchase you make at the “‘NaTioNat,”’ 
not if we know of it. Because we will consider it the most important thing in the 
world to see that you are pleased —to do whatever will be satisfactory to you— 
to refund your money if you ask for it. 


The word ““Narionat’’ is a great broad ‘‘trade-mark,’’ or pledge, and it 
means to all, Accommodation, Service and Satisfaction. Those are things the 
‘“NATIONAL”’ stands for, the things it offers you, together with the opportunity 
for greater pleasure and becomingness in your apparel and also to save you money. 

Tell us, shall we send your Style Book ? ‘Your name and address are all 
that we need to send the book to you today. In writing for your book, be sure 
to state if you wish samples of materials for ““NATIONAL’’ Tailored Suits and 
give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag —our signed guarantee — attached. This tag says 
that you may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


Mail Orders Only 
No Agents or Branches 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


New York City 





221 West 24th Street 
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There's 
aheartin 
every locket. 


Look forThis 
Mark On 
Inside 


You Cannot Help Admiring 
a Beautiful Locket. 


As a receptacle for photos or pre- 
cious mementos it is dearly prized by 
the possessor. 

Nor can imagination conceive of 
anything more proper or fitting as an 
ornament for all occasions. 









































Make a mental note right now to 
ask your jeweler for 


W&H © 
LOCKETS 


You will notice an air of distinction— of 
individuality — which means so much to you— 
yet so entirely lacking in ordinary lockets. 


The little heart trade mark stamped on the 
inside is your assurance that it represents qual- 
ity that is guaranteed. 


W. & H. Co. lockets have been 
accepted as the standard and 
set the style for over half 
a century. 


Wightman & Hough Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Ask your jeweler to show 
you the locket illustrated 
herewith known as No.9259. 
Fine rolled gold plate set 
with amethyst surrounded 
with small sparkling bril- 
liants. It is indeed a gem, 





Furniture Road-Maps 


On Your Hardwood Floors 


are an unnecessary record of damage. This 
destructive trail across your floors and rugs 
is avoided by equipping your furniture with 


Feltoid Casters and Tips 


No matter what weight they must support 
FELTOID CASTERS and ‘TIPS nevereven 
scratch. Use themnow. They last a lifetime 
and cost but little more than ordinary casters, 


Your furniture dealer can supply 
youif you insist uponit. If he will 
not do so, write us. Send NOW 
for the free FELTOID Booklet. 


The Burns & Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Dept. K. 


Feltoid 
stamped 
on each 
wheel 


Only 
wheel 
made 
with 
hard body 
and soft 




















Next time 
you buy 


a Sweater Coat, you 
will look out for your- 
self, if you will look 
for the /abe/ atop this 
advertisement. 





“THE “NOTAIR” Buttonhole in“ Pennsylvania- 
Knit-Coats” is indestructible. It’s the dutton- 
hole that stays button-whole. Because of a secret 
process, it can neither tear oul, nor wear out, 
Besides this invaluable feature, you'll get 
the softest, stretchiest, most shape-heeping 
SweaterCoat youever wore—acoat knit-to- 
fitiand possessing asmart-as-can-be “air? 
Suape-Keoging “ Pennsylvania-Knit-Coats” cost 
me > me than shape-losing others Ask your 
dealer r# them dy name and write to us for our 
All-about-Sweaters Book. J#’s Sree. 


The Pennsylvania Knitting Mills, 1010 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MONEY-MAKING 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Florence Magill Wallace 











Suggestions for Lodges 


AM not supposed to know how all the different 
| secret societies entertain, but I do know that 

most of them give banquets, musical pro- 
grams, mock trials, old maids’ and bachelors’ 
conventions, tableaux, drills, and sometimes 
these societies have been known to give plays. I 
cannot, of course, name the entertainments most 
appropriate to the many societies, but will give 
some short programs suitable for any of the 
different lodges. The numerous ‘ Daughters” 
may find something suitable for their societies 
in this list, and if it is ever necessary to earn 
money by giving entertainments I hope you 
will find some of these suggestions useful. All 
of the songs, drills, recitations and farces 
are published and obtainable. Each program 
requires about one hour and a half. 


Appropriate Plays and Entertainments 


“The Wooing of Hiawi atha”’ 
‘Miss Civiliz: ation’ 
‘The Pipers’ Pay’’—Seven women 
“The Friday Adveracen in the Village School” — 
For any number of characters 

“Holly Tree Inn’’—Dickens Play for Christmas 

‘“The Charms of Music’’—A farce comedy 

“Stanley’s Dwarfs’’—Similar to Mrs. Jarley’s 

Waxworks 

“‘Freemasonry Outdoors”—A mock trial 
feos above entertainments may be easily 

given without any scenery. ‘‘The Private 
Secretary,” ‘‘Heirs-at-Law,’” ‘‘Damon and 
Pythias” and ‘‘Jim, the Penman,” are more 
elaborate, but are very suitable for societies 
which wish to give something that is more 
pretentious. 

On Hallowe’en, a year ago a society of the 
‘‘Eastern Star,” in one of the Western towns, 
gave a “Looking Backward” party that was 
the most ludicrous affair I ever attended. All 
the guests were dressed in grotesque farmers’ 
costumes put on backward. The faces were 
covered with black net; sunbonnets, straw hats 
and masks were fastened on the back of the 
head. Over the entrance door was a banner 
reading ‘‘ Backward, Turn Backward, O Time, 
in Your Flight,” and old Father Time (dressed 
backward) was the committee of one who wel- 
comed each gentleman as he arrived, and gave 
him a numbered tag upon which was part of a 
quotation (written backward). The ladies were 
welcomed by the ‘‘backward’’ Mother Goose, 
who gave them similar tags completing the quo- 
tations. Partners for supper were chosen by 
these tags. At the banquet table the ‘‘real’’ 
faces were uncovered, 


A Patriotic Program 


— Songs 
Selected from a book of patriotic songs 
2—Columbian Drill 
By Membors cf the 
3—A Recitation: 
‘* How Bill Adams Won the Battle of Water- 
loo,’”” by an ‘‘Old Soldier” 


Women’s Relict Corps 


‘ Songs My Mother Used to Sing” 
5—Re: ading: 
“* Barbara Frietchie”’ (a German parody) 
6—A Playlet: 
““Washington’s First Defeat” 
7— Refreshments: Army fried sandwiches, dough- 
nuts and coffee, sweet-flag candies 


“Army fried sandwiches” are thin slices of 
rye bread with fried bacon and onions. They 
are really good, and the filling may be properly 
cooked beforehand. 

The playlet will require about two weeks in 
preparation, and may be given by the younger 
members of the society. The‘ Columbian Drill” 
requires sixteen girls of uniform size. 


A Musical Program 


OME of the popular favorites for home tal- 
ent concerts are: 


A- ae ae — Barcarolle, Opus 7 — Chami- 


B—B: nn ane Solo—Selection from ‘‘ Indian Love 
Lyrics’’—Finden 

C—Violin Solo and Piano —‘‘ Las Cones”’ from 
‘Tales of Hoffman,”’ or ‘ Berceuse’’ — 
B. Godard 

D—Sextet From ‘Lucia’? — Donizetti. (One 
soprano, one contralto, two tenors, two 
basses) 

E—Reading—“ An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” 
with living pictures and musical accom- 
paniment. (Full directions are obtainable) 

F— Violin Solo—‘“ Souvenir’’—Drdla 

G— Men’s Chorus— Medley of Old English Airs: 

** Black-Eyed Susan,”’ ‘“‘ The Bay of Biscay,”’ 
**Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” and 
“Sally in Our Alley” 

H— Monologue—“ Long Distance,”’ bya Bz ichelor 

I— Piano Solo—‘* Lullaby of the Wind Fairies’ — 
Neidlinger 


The living pictures for ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine” may be given in a curtained doorway, or 
on a stage in a large frame covered with a heavy 
gray net. The front of the house and stage 
should be darkened, and a bright light thrown 
on the picture from back of the scenes. The 
lights are turned very low during the change of 
pictures. In the last picture the wife enters the 
room from the side entrance when the lines are 
read, ‘‘and my wife was standing there.’’ This 
program may be given alsoas a ‘‘ Home Musical.”’ 


NOTE—Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by 
mail to any correspondent addressing her in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and inclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


— 

















The Supreme Achievement 


in Electrics 


Do not judge the Silent Waverley 1911 


Electrics by any other cars of any make. 


The Silent Waverley with High-Efficiency 
Shaft Drive is by the common testimony of 
its owners the supreme achievement in 


Electrics. 

In the beauty of design—correct pro- 
portion — tasteful finish — mechanical 
perfection — blessed noiselessness — 
high efficiency— easy riding—the Silent 
Waverley Cars for 1911 are without a 
peer. You must see and ride in them 
to know what realization of ideals in the 
creation of the car of luxury really means. 


She Hihent 


High-Efficiency ' 
Shaft Drive 


The Silent Waverley Shaft-driven 
Electric is the result of 15 years of 
electric carriage manufacture in the; 
largest electric vehicle factory in the | 
world. It is the shaft-driven car in 
its third year of actual service in the 
hands of owners, and fifth year of | 
road test. Let us demonstrate for | 
you, by a drive about the city, the 
safety and ease of control with 
the Waverley No-Arc controller— 
the unmatched efficiency of the 
Waverley Herringbone gears— the 
capacity of the powerful Waverley 
motor — the easy riding qualities of 

Waverley full elliptic springs. 





Exide, Waverley, | "/) 
Edison or National 
Batteries 
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Send for our handsomely 
illustrated 1911 Art Catalog. 


Free on request. 


The Waverley Company 
175 S. East Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 




















When you serve any fruit— whether 
fresh or canned—serve Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice too. 


Serve the crisp grains in a separate 


dish, 


over the fruit. 


Dish of Peaches and Cream mixed with Puffed Wheat 


A Delightful Way 





to Serve Fruit 





and let the folks scatter them 


The blend is very enticing. There 


is a 


or Rice, and it modifies the tart of 
the fruit. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice taste 
very 
melt in the mouth. 


nut-like flavor to Puffed Wheat 


much like nut kernels made to 


The kernels are eight times natural each. 


size—four times as porous as bread. 
They are puffed by a steam explosion 
which literally blasts every starch 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Except in Extreme West 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


(71) 





granule to pieces. 
grains are far more digestible than 
any other cereal food. 


They are so uniquely delicious that 
people are eating fifteen million 
dishes a month. 


Serve with sugar and cream. Or 
serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. 
Serve them at any hour—at meal- 
time or bed-time—tfor they don’t form 
a tax on the stomach. 


We ask you to try them. 
grocer to send you one package of 


these curious, crisp, nut-like, whole- 


grain foods—the invention of Prof. 
Anderson. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 











As a result, the 


Tell your 


Every person ought to know 
































e Way to 
make 

the 
windows 
glisten 





(Introduced 1876) 
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Soften the water with C. C. PARSONS’ 
HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA until it feels 
“‘slippery,”’ dip a soft cloth in the mix- 
ture and go over the panes lightly. 
You’ll find they polish quicker and 
much easier than if you used soap. In 
Winter use C. C. PARSONS’ HOUSEHOLD 
AMMONIA direct from the bottle, as it 
does not freeze like water. 

Be careful to avoid ordinary ammonia for such 
work. Its caustic alkali is ruinous 
to the hands. C. C. PARSONS’ 4 
HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA never in- | 


SOON 


jures anything but dirt. It is 
full-strength ammonia with the 
caustic alkali neutralized. Weak 
and watery imitations are almost 
worthless. Avoid them. 


Write for Illustrated Book 
“Upstairs, Downstairs 
and In My Lady’s 
Chamber,”’ telling how 






to use C. C. PARSONS’ 

eee AMMONIA : 

or cleaning: ae 
Linens Flannels 10)0} 
China Jewelry H BBA S 17 
Underwear _ Blankets DX! 
Laces Curtains eae 
Rugs Carpets ioe 
Woodwork Cut Glass 

3a And especially in 

the Bath 





Columbia Chemical Works 
45 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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You can’t clean any- 
thing with a dirty piece 
of chamois. 


And you can’t wash or- 
dinary chamois without it 
getting stiff and cracking. 


Only the genuine oil- 
tanned BLack HORN 
Chamois is guaranteed 
washable. It never loses 
its velvety softness. Out- 
lasts a dozen pieces of or- 
dinary chamois. 


Each piece packed in a separate envelope. 
Guaranteed washable or money back. All 
sizes —25 cents a square foot. Sold 
by leading Department Stores and 
Druggists. Or send 25 cents for a 
sample piece. 





BLACK HORN SALES CO. 
719 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, Pa. 





Learn 


to Knit 


Pill 
Sem GY 


Why not make 







the Christinas ZY g 
presents you give 
your friends? Easy to BY : 
o,and suretobedoubly & 
appreciated. The Columbia QB 
Book of Yarns (iithedition) gives yp 
SS complete instruction, and the arti- Zs 
SS cles you knit will be far better than those you can ea 
=F buy. 232 pages with illustrations of 185 different ar- gay 
= ticles. Worth $1.00 but costs only 25 cents at = 
dealers’ or by mail. 
i=" - i= 
= Columbia Yarns 3B 
iI are the best for all knitting and crocheting. Our = 
ww Columbia ‘‘Lady Jane” is an extra-fine yarn Bay 
BAB specially adapted for shawls, sacques, in- BS 


fants’ afghans, and all the daintiest 
and most delicate articles. Look 
for the Columbia trademark on 
label around every skein. 
Columbia Yarns, 
Philadelphia 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
IDEAS FOR TEACHERS 


By Margaret Gordon 











Days” has been published and sung so 

much all over the country that the children 
have somehow put the accent on ‘‘’rithmetic,”’ 
and the ‘“‘readin’ and writin’”’ have been rather 
neglected. The object of this department is to 
assist the busy teacher who has so many lessons 
to teach during the short five hours of school days. 
I doubt if there will be much reference to “’rith- 
metic,”’ but the object will be to suggest ideas 
for the Friday afternoon literary programs, 
school entertainments, games, kindergarten mo- 
tion songs and fancy drills, how to entertain 
the visitors, and lists of recitations and readings. 


[: SEEMS to me since the song ‘School 


Hints for Floral Programs 


EVERAL floral entertainments are published 

that are most suitable for the third and 
fourth grades. ‘‘Ten Little Sunflowers”’ requires 
ten little singers, and is similar in its arrange- 
ment to the ‘‘Human Music Sheet”? mentioned 
farther on. The children stand behind a cur- 
tain upon which are painted ten suniJowers with 
stalks of various lengths. Their faces form the 
center of each flower. 

‘*Blossom Time” is an entertainment of verse 
and song by Alice C. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. 

“The Festival of Flowers” is a little cantata 
easily arranged for the schoolroom. ‘‘The Voice 
of the Rain,’ ‘‘Old Man Whiskery-Whee- 
Kum-Wheeze,” by James Whitcomb Riley—a 
story of the wind, and ‘‘When the Wind Goes 
Through the Maples” are good ‘‘ Nature”’ reci- 
tations for boys. Some of these are arranged 
with musical accompaniment. 

“Jack and the Bean Stalk” is a more elabo- 
rate entertainment and should be given with a 
large platform and scenery. It is obtainable 
through the music-publishing houses. 

There are not many good “popular songs” for 
schoc! children, but there are some very good 
books of songs by Jessie L. Gaynor and W. H. 
Neidlinger, ‘‘The Saint Nicholas Songs and 
Choruses,’”’ and others that are most pleasing 
for children of kindergarten age. 


Entertainment Material From Books 


UPILS in the eighth grade in one of the 

schools I visited last year were reading selec- 
tions from ‘‘ Freckles,”’ by Gene Stratton-Porter. 
They illustrated their reading with the cocoons, 
birds’ eggs, butterflies and flowers found in their 
own woods. I thought ita splendid idea, with 
the exception of the birds’ eggs. There are refer- 
ence books which would answer this purpose. 

Another teacher of botany one day gave the 
boys of her class the names of the different trees, 
and the girls various flowers. She gave them one 
week to find out all they could by themselves, and 
on Friday each tree and flower was allowed to tell 
of its own good points, character and usefulness. 

Have you ever seen or read that delightful 
little entertainment, ‘‘The Master’s Birthday”? 
It isa Dickens playlet for nine children who im- 
personate the children of the Dickens books. 
It takes about an hour, and when it is given 
with the addition of some of the good old songs 
it is one of the best school entertainments I know 
for the fifth or sixth grade. 

Another entertainment taken from a book 
idea was entitled ‘“‘Tllustrious Girls From Many 
Lands” from the book of the same title. The 
teachers and pupils had spent a great deal of 
time looking up the subject of costumes, which 
was, of course, rather difficult. They took most 
of their ideas from the postal cards of the differ- 
ent lands. In a large city these are easily found. 

A number of new books for small children are 
on the market now, including a new ‘‘Oz’’ book 
and a splendid recitation book by Frank Baum. 


A Feature That Will Amuse 


VERY amusing and surprising form of en- 

tertainment is the ‘‘Human Music Sheet.” 
Sheeting is stretched across the platform. Holes 
are cut at different heights through which appear 
the faces of the performers, who stand on boxes 
of different heights so that each face will just 
reach its respective opening. Around the holes 
flower forms may be drawn in different colored 
crayons, or may be made of tissue-paper; the 
face of each child appears in the center of a 
flower. The daisy might sing ‘‘ Daisies Won’t 
Tell”; the violet, ‘The Message of the Violet”; 
the rose, ‘‘ Beautiful Garden of Roses”; the but- 
tercup, ‘I’m Called Little Buttercup”; then 
all might join in some well-known chorus. If 
desired one of the older pupils, or perhaps a 
teacher, could open the program with that 
beautiful song, ‘I Know a Lovely Garden,” by 
Guy D’Hardelot. 

Anything I may be able to “find out” on the 
subject of readings, recitations, entertainments, 
songs, or even school benefits, I will gladly try 
to do, but please do not ask anything about 
’rithmetic (my marks were always around sixty). 


NOTE—For the help of our teacher readers who fre- 
quently ask for suggestions in planning entertainments, 
simple or elaborate, as they have little time to spend in 
seeking good material, we have started this department 
under Miss Gordon’s care. She will be glad to give per- 
sonal advice by mail to any teacher addressing her in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope, and will in turn be glad to hear from 
teachers what entertainment selections and features they 
have tried with success. 
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70 x 70 


This Dainty Lingerie Waist 


is made in the latest style with the very fashion- 
able Kimono shoulder. The material used is fine, 
sheer white batiste. As illustra- 


ted, yoke and front panel effect are 

formed of bands of linen, cluny 

lace, Swiss embroidery and Val. in- 

sertion; the fullness is laid intucks; 

34 sleeve tucked and lace trimmed; 

back tucked and lace trimmed; waist —— 
closes invisibly in back; sizes 32 to 44 


bust; $1.50 value; special price, 


This is Your Copy of New York's 


Most Authoritative Style Book 
Write For It To-day 


We have reserved a 
copy of our beautiful 
265-page catalogue for 
you, and it is impor- 
tant that you receive 
it before you do your 
Fall and Winter shop- 
ping. Important, if 
buying the best New 
York Styles—the best 
merchandise at a de- 
cided money saving— 
means anything to 
you. 








Newey \a Style, quality, and 

j economy do not al- 
ways go hand-in-hand 
but that’s just the 
combination we offer 
you through this catalogue of ours —read it again — 


New York Styles — Dependable 
Qualities and Siegel Cooper Co.’s 
Unbeatable Prices 


Your name and address on a postal card will bring your 
copy of this catalogue by return mail — absolutely free. Ad- 
dress, Catalogue Dept. 1 A. 


We give S.& H. Green Trading Stamps Free with 
Every Cash or Charge Purchase if youask for them. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST STORE 


SIEGEL (A) OPERG 


8th & 19th Sts. 
jJ. B. GREENHUT, Pres. 


- NEW YORK CITY - 

















I make over three 
thousand styles of 
glass for electric 
lights. 

For my ‘‘ Pearl 
Glass’’ lamp-chim- 
neys which bear 
my name I make 
the best glass ever 
put into lamp-chimneys. It is 
tough, of perfect transparency, 
and won’t break from heat. 

My lamp-chimney book tells 
you the right chimney to get 
for any burner. It is free. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MacsBeTu 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 








AFineFigure 


Makes a Woman Charming 
and Attractive 


There is no true beauty with- 
out it. If you are not 
satisfied with your per- 
sonal appearance; — 
not fully developed as 
nature intended, try the 


SHIRR RUFFLE 1 
BUST FORM e 
i [SIDE Produces that perfect, 


(ew & naturalformeverywoman 
4) covets—fills hollows in 
a 








\ 


front and under arms. 
Gives pretty lines to fig- 
) ure. Can't be detected 
r by sightor touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined, Closes 
high in back forming 
‘ \ corset cover. Ruffles 
‘ ‘ launder flat. Thousands 
r of delighted women 
praise it. At your dealers or prepaid for $1. Give bust 
measure, Booklet sent free, 


SHIRR RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, 0. 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 





After Washing Ribbons 


wind them evenly around a bottle; then fill 
the bottle with very warm water, and cork it. 
The ribbon will dry more quickly and be 
more satisfactorily dried than would be the 
case if the bottle were cold. NEw York. 


To Keep Sleeves Up When Washing Dishes 
get a pair of bicycle clips and attach them to 
the rolled-up sleeves. The sleeves will not 
fall down, and even a dainty shirtwaist may 
be kept clean. E. J. 


A Table for a Winter Garden 


. will make the house attractive later and be 
easier to care for than rows of plants on 
shelves in the windows. A plain table of 
poplar or pine, about four feet long and two 
wide, is a good pattern. Have the top drop 
in about six inches, and have it lined with 
zinc, with a small waste-pipe in one corner. 
The table may be stained or painted, and 
should be on casters, so that it may be readily 
moved from one window to another. When 
the pots are placed on it they may be watered 
easily. A bucket should be set under the 
waste-pipe to catch the water until all of it 
has been drained off. D. 5.5. 


A Pretty Birthday Cake 
may be made by using an angel-cake mould 
for baking. When ready to serve, place a 
small glass containing a bouquet in the cen- 
tral opening, and have sprays of the same 
flowers around the base of the cake. 
; Mrs. H. H. 
To Shade an Electric Light 
in a sick-room or in a child’s sleeping-room, 
make a bag of green China silk, large enough 
to slip over the light, shade and all. Putina 
drawing-string to tie it on. This will soften 
the light wonderfully. v.50 


To Have Geraniums in Bloom in Winter 


pinch off all the flower buds until the first 
of December, and water thoroughly once a 
week, only giving a little water between 
times if there seems to be need of it. 

B. M.S. 


A Ball of String in the Guest-Room 


may prove useful to a friend visiting your 
home. When one is packing there is often a 
need of string, and if a ball is kept in a pretty 
holder in plain sight it will be used fre- 
quently. A bunch of baggage tags in the desk 
in the guest-room also will be appreciated. 
: . OREGON. 
Fish-Line for Picture Cord 
was used with much satisfaction in a college 
girl’s room, where every picture had to be 
hung from the moulding. Fish-line is strong, 
inconspicuous, and hangs straighter than 
wire when attached to small pictures. 
Make a Stone-Box on 
before clearing up the garden this autumn, 
and save yourself the bother of picking up 
quantities of small stones by hand. Knock 
out one side of a strong wooden box and rake 
the stones into it, as one sweeps into a dust- 
pan. If slits are cut in the sides, to lift it by, 
it may be more readily emptied. 
FRANGOIS. 


In Steaming Velvet Over a Teakettle 


insert a small funnel in the spout of the 
kettle. This will spread the steam over a 
larger surface, and the work may be accom- 


plished more easily. J. D. W 


Crépe-Paper Covers for Flower-Pots 


must often be renewed, as the dampness of 
the pot discolors the paper. To facilitate the 
changing of papers have narrow ribbons, 
the color of the paper, for both top and bot- 
tom of the pot. Cut these ribbons just the 
size required and sew dome fasteners on 
them. They are easily snapped on, last 
indefinitely, and hold better than a ribbon 
tied around the pot. ONTARIO. 


Children May Learn Many Social Customs 
by means of playing with paper dolls. Two 
little girls who have their dolls attend teas, 
make calls and give week-end parties, etc., 
have become quite strict regarding their dolls’ 
manners since this new idea was introduced 
intheir play. The proper notes and acknowl- 
edgments must be written by the dolls’ owner, 
for if one forgets her manners a paper doll is 
the forfeit. 1 i ees 


When Providing Towels for the Guest-Room* 


use them until they have been laundered 
several times and have lost some of that 
uncomfortable stiffness which many of us 
remember to have experienced when visiting. 
Mrs. G. F. B. 
A Cloth Wrapper for Parcels 
‘is an excellent thing when the package is to 
go a long distance and stands a chance of 
having a paper wrapper torn before reaching 
its destination. Unbleached muslin is a good 
covering. It should be made in the form of a 
bag. Write the address in pen and ink, slip 
in the parcel and sew up the open end with 
strong thread, in an overcast stitch. 
Fiyt ISLANDER. 


Large-Sized Collar Supporters 


will keep children’s soft ribbon sashes from 
having a “stringy” appearance. Get the 
largest size of celluloid supporters, and put 
lone in front and one on each side of the sash. 
CANADA. 


NOTE—This department is an “‘ Exchange”? of ideas — 
of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 
kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part 
of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially 
invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any 
idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; 
unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just 
the hint itself, to 

The Editor of ** The Journal’s Exchange,” 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1, 1910 


Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 





No Buttons. No Trouble. 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he 
doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 


for Misses and Women 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 





The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. Sold at dry- 
goods stores. Circulars, with 
price list, free. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘ Rubens” 
stamped on every garment, 


Manuf’d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO 
f The Drudgery of Sweeping 


is unknown to the woman using BISSELL’S ‘‘Cyco’”’ BALL- 
BEARING Sweeper, world renowned for its light running and 
thoroughness. In every country on the globe where carpets 
and rugs are used,-the Bissell Sweeper is sold, and everywhere 
recognized as the best and most efficient/ carpet gets ad — 
is the original, genuine machine that 
The BI Ss Ss ELL has been thirty-four years on the 
market, and while imitated, has 
always maintained the foremost position, constantly growing in 
favor until today it is recognized throughout the world as the best. 
Sweeps easily, silently and thoroughly, raises no dust, brightens 
and preserves your carpets and rugs, and will outlast fifty corn 
brooms. Price $2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all first-class dealers. Booklet 
on request. 
Buy now of your dealer, send us the purchase slip within one week from 


date of purchase, and we will send you GRATIS, a fine quality black 
leather card case with no printing on it. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


























Yes, You Can Refinish 
_Any Piece of Furniture 


We Will Send the Materials 
and Illustrated 


Book—FREE 























We want to prove to you, at our expense, how 
simple —how easy it is to make old furniture, woodwork 

and floors like mew— what beautiful, lasting results you can 
obtain with Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. 

You will enjoy going through your home —dressing, coloring and 
polishing the worn chairs, woodwork, bric-a-brac—giving a needed 
touch here and there—brightening everywhere. 

We will send a complete wood-finishing outfit, free—enough to 
restore and beautify some small, worn and discolored, but valued piece 
of furniture. 

Here is what we send: 

A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to instantly remove the old finish. 

A. bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye—choose your shade from list 
below—to beautifully color the wood. 

A package of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to impart that beautiful 
hand-rubbed effect—protect the finish against heel-marks and 
scratches. It will not catch or hold dirt or dust, 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is not a mere stain—not simply a surface dressing. It isa 

real, deep seated dye, that goes to the very heart of the 

wood—and stays there—fixing a rich and permanent color. 
Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in 14 standard shades: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 
No. 140 Manilla Oak No. 121 Moss Green 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 


No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 


4 
2 
66m ) oT . od 
Our bcok, Ihe Proper Treatment of Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture,’’ tells you how in every 
case, and will show you how to carry out other deco- 
rating ideas you may have in mind. me 


. : ~ «Oe Free Booklet — 

Send for the free trial packages today. Let them demon- ot =e samples of Johnson’s 

strate what Johnson Materials wil! doin yourhome. Use the Ps Seen pes Cr OeRees * 
? 


A ElectricSolvo, Prepared 
Neh) ° z < - J N x 
coupon. Fillit out now, while youthink of it. Address oe Wax and Wood Dye, 





od hade No. H. J. 10. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON jeer “ 
Racine Wisconsin Os oa 
“The Wcod Finishing Authorities” Pat Address 
> 
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- Threshers’ | 





Candies, Cocoa 
and Chocolates 


Are acknowledged the best the 
world over. 


Only the highest grades of 
materials, tested by our 
chemists, are allowed 
to enter into the 
same,andthe blend- 
ing is supervised 

by experts. 


What with careful workman- 
ship, as well as scrupulous 
cleanliness in our Plant, 
it is not surprising that 


Her First Choice, Her Last 
Choice, and Her Choice 


at all times is the 
Unequalled ~— Matchless 














Silk Petticoats 


Oa 


og | 4 ’ Colors 
ade 

only Y 4" $6.50 
$5.50 } guaranteed 


in black 


—— 


An exquisite creation made after Parisian 
Models, cut to your measure and sold at the 
wholesale price of the silk; an all silk skirt 
made from best quality Taffeta silk in our 
own work-rooms. Save retailer’s profit by 
buying fromthe manufacturer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Remit19c 
formailing. Send waist measure and length, 
stating colordesired. Write today for Style 
Book and sample of silk used. All shades 
of costume, lining and spool silk in any 
quantity at wholesale prices. Samples free. 

Largest Specialty Silk 

Merchants in the U.S. 


Thresher Bros. Silk Store, 46 Temple Place, Boston 


BRANCH STORE: 
De Long Bldg., Cor. Chestnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











NO MORE RATS 


There is one simple and sure way to rid 
the house, barn or yard of rats and mice 
without having them die indoors— 


STEARNS’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


It has been the standard exterminator for over 
thirty years and is the only rat and cockroach ex- 
terminator sold on a guarantee of money back if it 
fails. No mixing required; ready for use. 

2-oz. box, 25 cents; 16-oz. box, $1.00. Sold by 

druggists or sent prepaid to nearest express Office 

On receipt of price. 

















| STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
ee 


FAY “Ideal” *ixcs” 


High Grade— Hip Length. i 
save Supporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 





Button at waist — 


down. Superior yarns and dyes—all weights 
for women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNIT Regular style hose for boys 
and girls. Special style with 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25c to 40c. 
FAY SO for men. Special wear, None 
better. Least darming. ¢S5c 
and 3Sc. Fully guaranteed. Try a_pair. Buy 
of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 
FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio. 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 





When Hanaing Portiéres 


try this plan, and see if it is not an improve- 
ment: At the top of the portiére where there 
is usually a half-inch hem, make at regular 
intervals, about five or six inches apart, three 
quarter-inch tucks stitched through the hem 
lengthwise to a depth of about three inches. 
Fasten the hooks at regular intervals and 
attach them to the curtain rings on the pole. 
The curtain will hang in graceful folds evenly 
adjusted, and you may draw it without any 
concern as to the fullness. M.F 


Paper Bags for Covering Pitchers 


containing food will be found to answer the 
Purpose even better than plates, which are 
always likely to slip off. BROOKLYN. 


Using Picture Postcards for Travel Study 


is of great help to stay-at-homes with aspira- 
tions for foreign tours. Cards of nearly any 
country may be bought in the cities, and 
much benefit may be gleaned from their use, 
combined with the study of the country. 
J.G.W 


The Owner of a Curtain Stretcher 


may earn a little money in housecleaning 
time by renting her stretcher by the day for 
a small sum to those neighbors who have 
none. E. F. 


In Sewing Trimming on a Hat 


it is hard to fasten the ends of the threads, but 
if you leave one end loose instead of drawing 
the knot close to the hat, and after securing 
the trimming tie the two ends together, the 
effect will be better. Feathers never look so 
stiff when put on in this way. GRACE, 


A New Idea for Jack-o’-Lanterns 


is to stick pins through pumpkin seeds and 
place them in the corners of the eyes for the 
irises and into the mouth for teeth. This 
makes the lantern exceptionally attractive 
and “realistic.” . 


A Woman With a Knack at Raising Flowers 


may earn a little pin-money by letting other 
women know that she would be willing to pot 
their plants. SO 


Every Woman Knows 


how troublesome a new spool of glacé thread 
is when it is used on the spindle of a sewing- 
machine. To avoid the tangling and break- 
ing of the thread use a small bag, with a 
wire around the top, to hold it open, having 
it suspended from a tiny screweye fastened 
under the back edge of the machine table. 
Drop the spool in this bag; then thread the 
machine as usual, and the cotton will run 
freely, without tangling or slipping. 
: JERSEY. 
Water the Fern-Dish at Night 
in bathtub or sink, and leave it there to 
drain. Inthe morning it will look fresh and 
bright and will not annoy you by staining 
the table or windowsill. G.H 


To Ripen Tomatoes in the House 


pull up the plants just before the weather 
suggests frost, and hang them in the cellar 
on nails. The green tomatoes left on them 
will soon ripen. Or the green tomatoes may 
be picked, each one wrapped in paper and 
all packed in baskets or well-ventilated boxes, 
and stored in a dry, cool place. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


When Pressing a Kilted Skirt 


pin the plaits to the ironing-board while 
pressing. Lay a fold and pin it at the bot- 
tom; then hold the waistband firmly with 
the left hand, and iron from the bottom 
toward the top, stretching the fold as you 
iron. LA. N. 


When Planting Lily Bulbs 


like the Lilium auratum, or other scaly lily 
bulbs, place them twelve inches deep and 
tip the bulb a little sidewise, to prevent 
water from settling at the base among the 
scales, Causing decay. M. L. W 


Stencil Your Name on Your Umbrella 


and see how much sooner it will be returned 
when borrowed. A fine brush and white 
paint are the best things to use. The sten- 
cil will not be hard to cut if care be taken. 
Give the paper stencil a coat of shellac before 


using it. 
Put a Box of Rich Soil in the Cellar 


before frost comes, so that you may have it 
to use in starting your early seeds in the 
spring, when the soil outside is too wet. 


It Pays to Have in the Shoe Box 


a pair of old gloves to keep the hands clean 
when polishing shoes. M. M. 


October is the Time to Plan for Christmas 
and thus prevent the ante Christmas rush 
and necessary exhaustion. Start your note- 
book by writing the list of friends to whom 
gifts are to be made. If gifts are to be 
bought note that fact, and begin to look 
about for appropriate articles. Ifa gift is to 
be of your Own handiwork note that fact. 
Buy all materials for gifts before November 
first. Get all ribbon and wrapping materials, 
postcards, stamps, etc., before December 
first, if possible. Buy or order the tree and 
greens two weeks before Christmas. This 
schedule may have its variations, but the 
point is to begin now to plan and save, and so 
enjoy your own Christmas Day. ». 3. 


As Material for a Morning Gown 


which mustalso be a working dress, black and 
white print has been found the most satis- 
factory after twenty years’ experience. It 
costs about six cents a yard, does not shrink, 
retains its color, and washes and irons well. 


Mrs. A. L. C. 
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Vin 


Only the pure apple 


aN 


ing of apples is more 


used for cider vinegar. 


pressed until it reaches 
Vinegar. 


also include the following 


made from sound barley 


Heinz 
White Pickling 
and 


Table Vinegar 


a distilled vinegar of great 
strength. 

All sold by grocers in 
sealed bottles and half-gal- 
lon jugs; also by measure 
from barrels—but, when 
buying in this way, be sure 
you get the Heinz brand. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Distributing Branches and 
Agencies throughout the 
World. 


| Member American Association for 











The quality of cider vinegar begins with the 
apples. The Greenings, Baldwins, Spies and Kings 
of Western New York and Michigan give the great- 
est amount of rich juice, best for vinegar, and these 
are the principal varieties of apples used in making 


Pure Apple Cider 


in Heinz Cider Vinegar, whereas the first press- 


and only the second pressing, mixed with water, 


Age improves all vinegars, and it is frequently | 
more than 2 years from the time the apple juice is 


All of which contributes to its 
healthfulness, mellowness and aroma. 


Sf Varieties 


Heinz Malt Vinegar 


and aged until rich and mellow. 











HEINZ 
Cider 
Apples 


Only selected kindsare used 
for Heinz Vinegar. 


INZ 


juice of first pressing is used 


often sold for sweet cider 


your table as Heinz Cider 


The 









malt 












MEINS = 
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* Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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Willi ams 
Tate Powder 


The Williams’ package contains nearly 


15% more powder 


than other kinds sold at the same price. This 
fact is valuable only because of the snowy 
whiteness, the airy lightness, the downy soft- 
ness and absolute purity of Williams’ Talc. 
SAMPLE OFFER. A liberal saniple in a miniature can 


mailed for 4 cents in stamps. Two odors, Violet and 
Carnation. Specify odor desired, 


Address 

The J.B.Williams Co. 
Dept. A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ 
Famous Shaving Soap3) 
















You can tell it 
by the Quick- 
Op ening, Tight- > 
Closing, Hinged- 
Con er Box. 





[A KOSETOMPON 


aay 


BOURJOLS } a 


© rose by any other name can 

smell as sweet as the new and in- 

comparable La Rose Pompon Perfume. 

That it is offered by Bourjois, the 

famous perfumer of Paris, as his crown- 

ing success, is a warrant of its quality. 
La Rose Pompon may be had at the 


best shops in Extract, Toilet Water, 
Face Powder, Sachet and Soap. 


From Paris to You, Madame, for 10c. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name and ad- 
dress with five two-cent stamps, 
and we will mail you a dainty 
sample of La 
Rose Pompon 
Extract. 





















Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Sole Agts. 
113 E. 16th St.,N. Y. U.S. & Can. 


This Wool Knitted Sweater 


$ Guaranteed Pure 
ae -. af Worth 
Only one to 
: hd 

(And 15 cents Postage) 
Owing to the fact that we are 
offering this Sweater at less 
than cost, we are compelled to 
ask you to pay postage—1 5c. 
We want your name so that we 
in send yo our New £4 all and 
W inter St Catalog No. 18, of 
Paris and New York Styles Free 
of Charge That is why we 

make this great offer. 
Worm, Serviceable Sweater 








i " , V-shaped 

collarless neck, single breasted, 

closes with 5 large pearl buttons; 

two roll pockets; colors white, 
ardin il or oxford gray. Sizes 
4 44. 


8 214—Thi 

Sweater is $1.00 

Send for our great free Catalog No. 18 to-day; 

it is full of wonderful values like the above. 

Money returned at once if not satisfactory. 
Fulton St. 
Brooklyn 

NEW YORK 

CITY 
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WHAT YOUNG 
MOTHERS ASK ME 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, N.Y. 











Exercise for Baby 


Please suggest exercises suitable for a healthy 
girl baby of nine months. I mean something 
I can do to develop her muscles. 

A YounG MOTHER. 


Let the baby exercise by herself and do not 
urge nor force her. Get her a baby-pen and let 
her remain in it, rolling about and playing by 
herself with one or two toys. This form of 
natural exercise is much better than anything 
you can do for her. 


The Baby’s Sleeping Wraps 

We live in a dry, clear climate, but it is quite 
cold here in winter; yet we wish to sleep out- 
doors on a covered porch ourselves and allow 
our year-old baby to do likewise. What should 
she wear? Mrs. L. 


She should wear a wool band, shirt, wool 
stockings, flannel diaper, flannel nightdress, and 
then be put into a regular thick wool sleeping- 
bag so that she cannot become at all exposed to 
the cold. She should also wear a wool hood. 


A Child’s Diet Should be Regulated 


Our one little girl three years old has not had 
a natural movement from her bowels for six 
months; every night I must give her an injec- 
tion of soap and water. What can I do instead 
of this? DISCOURAGED. 

You tell me nothing about the child’s diet, so 
I cannot help you as much as I would like. Try 
stopping all milk for a little while and give a 
malted food in its place, flavored if you like with 
a teaspoonful of cocoa. Write me more fully 
about the child’s food and I will then send you 
a suitable diet if you will inclose a stamped 
envelope. 
What to Do for Cross Eyes 

Do glasses ever help cross eyes? My little 
girl of three has this trouble and I have been 
told that glasses might help her, but cannot 
believe it. A Country MOTHER. 

Some kinds of cross-eyed cases are much 
helped by glasses, others not at all. The only 
way for you to do is to take the little girl to a 
good oculist and have her eyes examined. 


A Case for Chiropodist or Surgeon 

My little daughter—eight years old—has 
been troubled for the past few years with some 
weakness in her toes. The second toe of each 
foot shows a tendency to turn down at the nail 
on the top joint. Would a tonic help her? She 
is growing very tall. Mrs. L. M 

I do not think a tonic would help the condition 
of the child’s feet. I would advise you to take 
her to a good chiropodist as soon as possible, 
or else to a surgeon. I cannot tell the exact 
cause of the trouble without an examination. 


When the Baby Wants Solid Food 


My six-months-old baby is breast-fed and has 
as yet no teeth; she seems to want other food 
very much, and I have been giving her some 
zwieback in water. Is this good for her? 

a: 

No; it is not at all good for her. Try lie rnat- 
ing the breast with a bottle of modified milk. If 
you will send me a stamped, addressed envelope 
I will mail you a set of formulas for her. 


Skins From Fruit Should be Removed 

May a boy of five years eat the skin of apples? 
I have noticed that many mothers allow their 
children to do this, but I have always removed 
the skins from ali fruit that my child eats. 

Mrs. B. 

It is much better to remove the skins from all 
fruit to be eaten by young children and I would 
certainly advise you to continue to do so. 
Give Plenty of Fresh Air at Night 

My little girl of eight takes cold very easily 
and we have always kept her window closed at 
night on this account; I have been wondering 
lately whether it would be advisable for her to 
sleep in a cooler room this winter, but hardly 
dare to try this without advice. What do you 
think? Mrs. JOHN V. 

By all means try the open window at night. 
Shield the child from drafts by screens and 
cover her so that she is comfortable, and then 
let her have the full benefit of the cool air. I 
think she will be in better health if you do this. 


Cooled Water Better Than Ice Water 


Shall I allow my seven-year-old boy to drink 
ice water? He begs for it, but I hardly think he 
ought to have it. Mrs. F. 

By no means allow him to have ice water. 
You may place a bottle of water in a corked 
bottle and keep it near the ice so that it will be 
cool, but do not put ice in it. 


Treatment for a Backward Child 


I have a backward child four years old who 
cannot yet walk alone. He says a few words, 
but not many, and hangs his head down and 
drools a great deal. What shall I do with him? 
I cannot afford expensive treatment, but I 
must do something to help him if I can. 


Mrs. H. K. 


I think it would be advisable to try a good 
— where a specialty of such children is made. 

Careful teaching by persons especially trained for 
this purpose will often bring forth remarkable 
results. A mother is seldom able to do very 
much for a child of this kind. 





Advice to eatin: asians 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will give any 
advice or answer any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A United Nation 

















Millions of 
people touch 
elbows and are 
,! kept in constant 

personal contact by 
the Bell System. 





There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind 
of telephone service that 
brings them all together. 
They have varying needs, an 
infinite variety, but the same Bell 
System and the same Bell Telephone 
fits them all. 


no matter where 
virtually the center of 
the system, readily connected with 
other stations, whether one 
thousand miles away. 


Each Bell station, 
located, is 


Or a 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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PACKED BY 


cane LES B. KNOX CO. 
JOHNSTOWN, NY, U.S.A. 


















NGRAVED 


The name Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
tet for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERE T-T 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; 
each additional 100, $2.00: deliv- 
ered anywhere in the United States. 


ADDEY 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE 
Address, i South 11th Street. 
O&§ ICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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metal box, which. keeps them fresh an 1 good 
5 cents the box. 


or send us 10c in sta 


picture in every package. 
COLGAN GUM CoO.,Inc., 








Our latest Comfy. Beautiful in 
design. Protects the ankle well 
and weighs only 5% ozs. 
the pair. 

Made of pure ‘‘Comfy’’ felt with 
one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and soft leather outer. 
soles, making a perfect cushion tread. 

Women’s, Pink, Lavender, Ee ru, Price 

Old Roseand Light Blue e 
Men’s (Plain), Black, Gray and $2. 00 
Red . ° . » Delivered 








The Tailor-Made 


An exceedingly handsome felt slipper, 
trim and neat as its name implies and 
very dressy. Regular ‘‘Comfy’’ con- 
struction as above. 





Price 

Women's, Red, Wine, Brown, Black $1.25 

Men’s, Black, Brown, Red, Wine . 1.50 

Misses’, Red, Light Blue, Pink . . 1.10 

Child’s, Red, Light Blue, Pink . . 1,00 
Delivered 


Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue, No. 20, 


showing many new Styles. 











RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 
movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 














have the &Y ye » 
Molded = 
Rubber Button, & 


3S 5 S 
and Velvet Grip EE 
is stamped on the loops. 


Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on re- 
ceipt of 16 cents. 
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a mE ©” These j 
Dainty Morsels 
a } te Enticing Indeed 


Thin, ro und chips of pure, fresh j 
-hewing gum, with a flavor like the f 
perfume w ne from sweet violet p 
meadows. 
O, so delicious! And such a delicate Pu | 
bre ath perfume! And so good for the 
teeth and digestion! For the most re 
fined folks, whether lovers of chewing “Le 
gui or not. A 4 
typ 


Colgan’ s Violet Chips 


Ten luscious chips snuggled away in each roun 











Colgan’s Mint Chips are equally deliciou 
Rich with real peppermi int essence 
Buy both of these d 






rae Stengel 


You'll find some famous ball player's 


Louisville, Ky. 
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MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, N. Y. 











F IT can be avoided it is best not to wean 

the baby in the middle of summer as the cool 

months of the year are better for this im- 
portant matter, the digestive organs being as a 
rule in better condition than in warm weather. 
If, however, a baby is losing steadily in weight, is 
anemic and doing badly on his mother’s milk, it 
is best towean him even in summer. Very few 
mothers can nurse their babies to advantage 
after the latter are one year old, anda great many 
babies should be weaned at nine or ten months. 
A child should not be weaned suddenly, but 
gradually; then the risk of upsetting his diges- 
tion is very slight. The ideal way to manage a 
nursing baby is to give him one bottle of modi- 
fied milk from the start, as in this way the 
child grows gradually accustomed to cow’s 
milk, and if at any time he must be weaned 
unexpectedly there is no trouble. 

Many babies who have been fed exclusively 
from the breast until they are three or four 
months old will not touch a rubber nipple, and 
if sudden weaning is necessary there is often 
great difficulty in nourishing the baby; all this 
trouble might have been obviated if the mother 
had fed the child one bottle of modified milk 
a day from the start. Even water given from 
a bottle every day will sometimes help matters 
in teaching the baby to take the rubber nipple, 
but it is better to give the one meal of milk if 
possible. 

Another great advantage in giving a nursing 
baby one meal a day from the bottle is that 
this allows the mother to be away from home 
at times for a little rest or necessary business. 
Some mothers cannot lose much sleep at night 
if they are to nurse their babies successfully; 
in such cases it is well to let some other mem- 
ber of the family take care of the baby at 
night and give him his night meal from a bot- 
tle if it is necessary for him to have one, thus 
securing to the mother an unbroken night’s rest. 


To Wean a Breast-Fed Baby 


F IT is decided that a breast-fed baby must be 

weaned and the child has never been given 
cow’s milk one should go about it in this manner: 
Begin by giving the child one bottle meal a day 
of a formula of modified milk suitable for a baby 
several months younger than the one who is 
being weaned; for instance, if the child is six 
months old give a formula suitable for a baby of 
three months of age; if the child is nine months 
old give a formula that a baby of five or six 
months would ordinarily take. Gradually work 
up the strength of the food until the baby is 
getting a formula suitable for his age. This may 
take two weeks or two months; it all depends 
upon the particular baby’s digestive organs. 
the stools are smooth and yellow and there is no 
vomiting or colic, then one may increase the 
milk in the formula much more rapidly than if 
there is some indigestion present. ‘The number 
of bottle meals given a day should also be grad- 
ually increased and the breast meals diminished 
until he is taking all meals from the bottle. 
This method of weaning is also much better for 
the mother than the old-fashioned way of 
weaning suddenly. As the milk is drawn less 
it gradually diminishes in quantity, and there is 
little difficulty in finally drying it up when the 
baby is weaned altogether. 

If the baby has been exclusively breast-fed 
until he is ten or eleven months old it is usually 
best to teach him then to drink out of a cup in 
place of beginning to use a bottle so late in the 
child’s first year; but if the weaning is done in 
the sixth or cighth month then it is generally 
best to use the bottle, as the young baby is 
liable to spill so much of his food. 


Don’t Nurse the Baby After He Has Teeth 


BABY who is nursed from the breast after 

he isa year old is apt to be poorly nourished, 
anemic, or he may have rickets. When the child 
has teeth to chew with it is not intended by 
Nature that the breast should be given. The 
only exception to this general rule is when the 
first birthday comes in the middle of very hot 
weather and the baby is having difficulty in cut- 
ting his teeth; then the breast feeding may be 
kept up a short time longer. 

Some mothers who are quite sensible about 
other things insist that their babies must be 
nursed all night, or at least the greater part of 
it. They are often willing to feed the baby from 
a bottle, or, in some cases when the baby is 
older, to give him solid food during the day; but 
night nursings they will not give up until the 
child is so ill that even they have to admit 
the night meals are very bad for him. Nothing 
could be worse for a baby than this night nursing. 
The stomach which should be at rest is kept at 
work and the entire digestive system weakened 
by this foolish indulgence. Nursing the baby 
between ten p. M. and six or seven A. M. should 
be absolutely forbidden after the child is three 
months old, and before this age only one meal 
between the se hours should be given at night. 
If the baby is made to sleep in his own bed from 
the start it will be much easier to prevent this 
night nursing than if he sleeps with his mother. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


EACH the baby to be kind and gentle to 

animals and never let him annoy them. 

If you would avoid colds keep the baby in 
cool, well-ventilated rooms, but out of drafts. 

Never allow the baby to sleep in the bed with 
an older person. 


NOTE—This department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furn ish free. These blanks 
are to be filled out by mothers and returned to Doctor 
Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add such informa- 
tion as mothers may send. She will thus be better 
equipped to give advice in the future. Doctor Coolidge 
will also answer questions in The Journal. When an 
answer by mail is desired a stamped, addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 











Our New Fall and Winter 
Catalog Now Ready 


A COPY IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
We pay all mail or we ON Yodteiin 
express charges Fall and Watier 
Write for a Copy of oa 
Our Handsomely 
Illustrated Cat- 


alog Today 









































The 
largest 
fashion 
Catalog 
issued in 
New York 
mailed FREE 
to any address 
upon application. 
Send Today. 





garments 
sent with our 
guarantee of per- 
fect satisfaction 
or money 
back. 









No. 1 L67 
This 
Broadcloth 
Suit 
in 
Navy Blue 
Brown 
Gray 
Green 


or 
Black 


$15.00 


“a 


“OS Py ger ayy 
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Voile Skirt 
$ 5-98 


2L65. The waist on figure is one of 
the new and exquisite styles of lace 
waists—the correct and beautiful 
Peasant blouse style with ¥% length 
Kimono oversleeves and body of waist 
in one piece, that will be so popular 
this fall. Entire waist designed from 
a beautiful pattern of rich heavy cluny 
lace, joined by narrow insertions of 


same lace. Undersleeves of insertions 
of Val lace joined by insertions of 
cluny lace. Entire waist made over 


lining of China silk. White or Ecru. 
Positively the greatest value ever 
offered in a lace waist. Our special 
price, all mail or express charges paid 
to your town, in sizes 32 to 
44°DUSE. “Sg 3. okie acs $2.95 
3L66. The Latest Banded Effect Voile 
Skirt, made from finest imported French 
voile, that splendid wiry quality found 
only in the higher priced garments. Made 
over the latest model to vive the correct 
and dainty French banded effect, ob- 
tained by tailor stitched strappings of 
satin extending around sides at the knees, 
also trimming the front. Graceful plaits 
fall from below this band. Black only, 
Size 23 to 30 waist; 37 to 44 inches in length, 


Our special price, all mail or ex- 

press charges paid to your town $5.98 

Same skirt with taffeta silk 

drop . . é¢ «6 & ° ° . . .$9.48 
1L67. This Handsome Strictly Tailor 

Made Broad Cloth Suit is one of the latest 


models for the Fall and Wint er season of 





1910. We can furnish it in black, nav 

blue, gray, brown, or green, in that splendid quality 

of all wool, hight} y lustrous broad cloth, found only 

in the finer F440 ides of suits. Handsomely embroid 7 

ered with silk braid both skirt and coat as illustra 

tion shows. Coat lined throughout with Beldi ng’s Guaranteed Satin 
and is 36 inches in length, semi-fitted, single breasted mannish 


1Zzes 32t0 44 


bust; 23 to 30 waist; 37 to 44 skirt length. Our special 
price, all mail or express charges paid to your town $15. 00 


vs" BELLASHESS &O@ wh 


=o BROADWAY, PRINCE & CROSBY STS. — Charges to 


style. Skirt isthe ‘Jatest e even gored pl nited model 





Tedy NEW YORK CITY, N.Y” 
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Lakrance 
SAOE for WOMEN 


Fashion’s Favorite 
For Fall 


AME Fashion has decreed that 
button boots and plain toes are 
the proper thing for Fall wear. Both 
these features are prominent in Style 


1767 of Paramcunt Pat- Aes 


ent Kid with the fash- P im 
ionable Cravenette < x 
top that’s so popular 
and so easy to keep 
clean. A shoe designed 
especially for the woman 
who wants a shoe that’s 
different— distinctive. 

















"7 ing the prop- 
er shoes for 
Fall wear sent 
free on re- 
quest. Send 
a postal for 
it today. 





We also make a special shoe 
for tender feet. No need to suf- 
fer from tired, aching and tender 
feet when a pair of 


La France 


Flexible 


(Goodyear Welt Process) 


will bring foot rest 
and comfort. You 
can wear thein at 
once —as comfort- 
able as your old 
shoes. Handsome 
and stylishtoo—like 
all LaFrance Shoes. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 
362 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Dealers should write for our special proposition. 
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A cape that falls in close, graceful 
folds from head to foot,— protec- 
tion against cold, snow, rain and 
bad weather. Keeps the child 
snug, dry; protects her from colds 
and illness. Made of finest, 
silky, rubberized cloth in red, 
blue, brown, tan. Fitted with 
plaid silk lined hood—cut loose, 
roomy, stylish—tied at the neck with rib- 
bons. Ages 6 to 15 years. 
Guaranteed by us to wear, to fit. 


Misses’ sizes, 16 to 18 years— $4.25. 

Insist on the genuine. If your Dealer cannot supply 
you—write to us, naming size and color, enclose price, 
and your ‘‘Bestyette’’ Cape will reach you quickly. 

Also “‘Bestyette”” Storm Capes for women. Rain- 
coats for both men and women. Write for booklet 

H. (CAtldren's Capes.) 
J. (Capes and raincoats for grownups.) 
New York Mackintosh Co., New York City 
Wholesale Distributors 
DUCK BRAND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SANDERS DUCK & RUBBER CO., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
PLANT RUBBER CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE BESTYETTE BAROMETER WILL TELL YOU WHEN TOGIVE 
THE CHILDREN THEIR BESTYETTE TO WEAR. SENT FOR 2¢ STAMP 


LASLAC 
hace PowbER 































WOMAN’S CHIEF CHARM 


is a perfect complexion, such as is enjoyed 
by thousands who use that great beautifier — 
Lablache. Its users are conspicuous at social 
functions, because “it makes you look ten years 
younger,” eliminating that 
shiny appearance and keep- 
ing the skin smooth and 
velvety, Its delicate 





fragrance is delightful. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. 50c.a box, of 


druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers Dept. A 
i 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 















eS —— — - moe 
bd Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, ae Write for 


samples. 100 Mg ards, 50c. 
1. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut 8t., P! phia, Pa. 
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PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 














The Use of Aromatic Baths 


MARGARET. These baths are taken for their 
effect on the skin and nerve endings. One of 
thé commonest is the pine-needle bath. In 
order to make it a decoction 'of the needles and 
young shoots of firs or pines is added to the 
bath. Similar effects may be gained from the 
use of aromatic herbs, such as wild thyme, 
elderflower, camomile, sweet flag, sweet mar- 
joram, balm, sage, peppermint, spearmint, 
avender, and so on. For a tub bath from a 
pound and a half to two pounds of the herbs, 
after being tied up in a salt-bag, are infused in 
a gallon of boiling water. The juices which 
have thus been drawn out are then added to 
the bath. 


A Treatment for Tired Feet 


WINONA. Dissolve in the foot-bath two tea- 
spoonfuls of a mixture of one ounce of alum, two 
ounces of rock salt, and two ounces of borax. 
Rubbing is very restful for aching feet. 


Biting the Inside of the Mouth 


Caryi. “Nerves” is certainly not a sufficient 
excuse for this disfiguring habit. Surely you 
have enough self-control to stopit. Perhaps it 
will help you to remember if you look in the 
glass at the facial contortions caused by biting 
the delicate lining of the mouth. The soreness 
resulting is anything but pleasant. 


A Good Hair Tonic 
Eunice. Use this as a hair tonic: 


Daves © 6 6 eo © & + ee e RG 
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Tincture of cantharides . . . . . 1drachm 


This tonic may be rubbed into the scalp several 
times a week. 


To Relieve Corns 


Potty. The most sensible way to treat corns 
is disuse of the feet, and the wearing of properly 
fitted stockings and shoes. It is an interesting 
fact that corns are always shed from the feet of 
paralyzed persons. In cases where the sufferer 
must use the feet a simple treatment is soaking 
them thoroughly for half an hour in water as 
hot as can be borne. The prominent part of the 
corn may then be removed by gentle scraping. 
The foot is dried, and the surface, including both 
corn and surrounding skin, is completely cov- 
ered by many narrow, short, neatly adjusted 
strips of adhesive plaster. After the plaster 
comes off the corn is covered at night with a fold 
of flannel soaked in warm oil. This method of 
treatment will generally afford complete relief. 
For the Thin Girl 

EpitH. Eat three nourishing meals a day, 
taking a glass of milk or cream between meals. 
Sleep nine hours, and lie down after luncheon 
for half an hour. Take a daily tepid bath. Do 
not overfatigue yourself, and do not worry. 


Certain Poisonous Foods 


VERA. Among animal foods even when in 
good condition the following sometimes prove 
poisonous to certain people: Lobsters, salmon, 
crabs, oysters, cheese, and, in the rarest cases, 
eggs and milk. Now and then eggs produce 
symptoms similar to those of arsenic poisoning. 


Camphorated Lamb Tallow 


Rutu. Try out about two ounces of lamb 
tallow, and add a piece of gum camphor the size 
of a butternut. After beating together pour 
into a convenient mould. This preparation may 
be rubbed on the lips, the excess being removed 
by a soft linen cloth. The application of this 
‘““ice’’ before going out in the cold is an excellent 
preventive of chapped lips and hands. 


The Best Help for Facial Blemishes 


CuRISTINE. Anything that promotes normal 
activity of the skin is helpful both in removing 
and preventing blemishes. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that massage is not good for pim- 
ples. Such treatment makes the trouble worse. 


Bread-Making a Substitute for Dumb-Bells 


Dora. Stand erect, and while kneading the 
dough take deep breaths in unison with the 
motions of your hands. After making the family 
bread twice a week for six months you will be 
ready for elbow sleeves next summer. The secret 
of perfect position at this work is the proper 
adjustment of the moulding-board. The temp- 
tation to stoop when doing housework is strong, 
and must be overcome if you have ambition to 
develop a graceful figure. 


Cucumber Milk for Whitening the Hands 
MABEL. Here is the formula for cucumber milk: 


Oil of sweet almonds . . . . . . 4 ounces 
Fresh cucumber juice. . . . . . 10 ounces 
Powdered white Castilesoap . . . % ounce 

Tincture of benzoin ..... . % drachm 


This lotion is often effectively used for whiten- 
ing the hands. 


Advice for “Human Cyclones” 


HARRIET. So might some girls be called who 
swirl through life leaving a train of weariness 
and nervous exhaustion behind them. Take 
pattern after your more placid sister, and your 
presence in the family will be far more desirable. 


The Advantage of Woolen Clothing 


RETA. Wool absorbs considerable moisture 
without feeling wet, and prevents sudden forma- 
tion of perspiration. As evaporation from wool 
takes place slowly chills are often avoided by 
wearing this material. Although opinions differ 
many believe that wool is on the whole the 
safest material for wear during cold weather. 
The garments should be light and loose. 


NOTE—Questions about health which are of interest 
to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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Showing “What to Serve” and “How to Set 
and Decorate a Table,” illustrated in colors. 
Learn how to reduce meat and grocery bills; 
how to save work, time and money with a 


“CALORIC” 
Fireless Cook Stove 


OU will be amazed at the seemingly impossible, almost unbeliev- 
able things it does. BAKES and ROASTS without heat other than 
that supplied by our patented radiators, as well as steams, stews, boils, 
etc. It is truly a wonderful kitchen help. You can use it the year ‘round. 

It will save you work which cannot be avoided without it. 

It will save hours every day which can be devoted to other things. 

It will pay for itself in a short time from the savings in fuel and food. 

It will make your work in the kitchen so much less that you can dispense with a maid. 

It will save your nervous energy——your temper—and make cooking a pleasure. 

You can make more delicious soup than is possible by any other way. 

You can bake better and more wholesome bread and pastry. 

You can bake pies with evenly browned, crisp crusts and of a most delicious flavor. 

You can bake potatoes and have them mealy throughout. 

You can boil corned-beef toa degree of tenderness— it will practically melt in your mouth. 

You can boil tongue—tender and of a flavor you have never known. 

You can roast an old fowl or a tough piece of meat that could hardly be made eat- 
able by any other means, and it will be nicely browned and so tender that it 
will practically fall from the bones. 

You can cook almost everything needed for the family table better, more thoroughly, 
more wholesomely, more nutritiously, richer with Havor and at a less cost than 
is possible by any other method. pee pp I ith acca aid cammi 


You can do all these things the year ‘round, Summer and Winter. 


Our Beautiful FREE Booklet 


Will also be sent, which explains and 
clearly proves in a way that cannot fail to 
convince you beyond question, how and 
why all these seemingly impossible things 
are accomplished by the ‘“‘Caloric."” Why 
nothing can be burned or overcooked. Why 
and how the cheaper cuts of meat can be 
made just as good as the most expensive. 
We positively guarantee the “‘Caloric’’ to do 
all we claim. Made in 15 sizes. Each 
complete with full set solid aluminum uten- 
sils and cloth bound 160 page cook book. 
Write for Book of Home Menus FREE. 


THE CALORIC COMPANY 
250 McKeyBlv’d . Janesville, Wis. 
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Brass-Craft 
Outfit Offer 


reeeeey Everyone will be doing Brass-Craft this 
season—it’s the best.and most popular 
New Art Work of a generation. With 
our outfits and designs 
stamped on the brass itself, 
success is certain, and we 
guarantee satisfaction. 
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le Give Away A Complete Outfit consisting of Tool for 


4 9 Stippling, polished maple 
combined Mallet and Modeling Tool, Package Coloring Beodes, teel Wool and 
Polishing Plush, to everyone sending 25c for this Brass-Craft Calendar, (worth 
$ when decorated). It is Brass with stamped design (see illustration) and per- 
fectly spun over sy Basswood Panel; includes Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, 
Calendar Pad and full directions, all prepaid. Write today. 

Illustrates hundreds of new Brags-Craft arti- 
Ask for FREE Catalog L10 cles suitable for home decoration, gifts, etc. 
Shows how a little investment in materials and time'can produce liberal returns in pleasure and profit. 


\ THAYER & CHANDLER 7237-739 Jackson Brd. Chicago <5! 32%” 2ea/er 


for Brass-Craft. 
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Perfect Doors or All P sas 


_ Every room in every kind of building can be } 
fitted more satisfactorily for wear and more 
in harmony with the trim and finish, by using 


aoe 

















Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong and 
built of several layers of wood with grain run- § 
ning in opposite directions. Shrinking, warping 
or swelling impossible. Veneered in all varieties 
of hard wood—Birch, plain or quarter-sawed 
red or white Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, etc. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped ‘‘MORGAN”’ which 
guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfac- 
tion. You can have them if you specify and insist. 

In our new book—‘‘7ke Door Reautiful’’ — 
Morgan Doors are shown in their natural color and 
in all styles of architecture for interior or exterior use, 
and it is explained why they are the best and cheap- 
est doors for permanent satisfaction i: any building. 


A copy will be sent on re:juest. 
Architects: Descriptive detatls of Morgan Doors may 
be found in Sweet's lidex, Poses 678 and 679. 
Morgan Company, Dept. 14, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed 6y Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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e Invitations, Announcements, etc. $ 
Wedding 109m Seri $2.26. 100 Hand 00 Meieyeyintej $5.40 | 
tngraved $5.50. (2sets envelopes Announcements Hand Engraved. Including two sets o' 
fee o-) 100 Ragreved Visiting Cards $1.00. Write for samples. envelopes and Express Paid. 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 
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& CO., 1022 Arch St., Philada., Pa. style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 














Write for 
our FREE 
Style Book 


Tailored 
to Order 
Garments 


We line all jackets with 
Belding’s “Yardwide” 
guaranteed satin. Other 
trimmings of very best 
quality. Nothing shoddy. 
Above is one of sixty tailored-to-order models 
shown in our Style Book 
UR 14th Semi-Annual Fashion Guide is dif- 
ferent from any other Style Book issued. 
It tells you how to dress correctly—in latest 
BECOMING style and at most reasonable cost. 
It’s Free. Write for it; also ask for free sam- 
les of newest materials. Mention colors pre- 
ferred. We man-tailor garments to order from 
measurements sent by mail and guarantee fit 
and satisfaction or prompt return of money. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESSAGE 
Suits . $9 to $33.50 Skirts. $3.50 up 
Dresses .. $10 up Coats . $8.50 “ 


Ready-made Silk and Cloth Costumes, Rubber- 
ized Rain Coats, Cloth Capes, Waists, etc., at 
attractive prices. 


Money refunded if 


. ° 
you are not satisfied 

We havea great variety of all the 
Samples Free ne sext weaves and colors. Lib- 
eral assortment of samples will be sent free if you 
will write for them, mentioning colors you prefer. 
Remember the Style Book is free ; also the samples 
if you ask for them. 


The Ladies Tailoring Co. 
420 Power Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


We make up your own goods. See prices in Style Book. 














Walpole 
Hot Water Bottle 


and. Combination Fountain Syringe 
‘ &y- 


A blessing 














to every 
member 


No seams, joints or & 
3 cement to give way 

even though filled 
with boiling water. 
No wire used in the 
construction to 
eventually destroy 


Insist the rubber. 

ey Si Never disappoints. 
Walpole Most’economical be- 
Fusible cause it will outlast 


two ordinary bottles. Costs 
no more than many others. 


Core Hot Water 
Bottle of your 
druggist. If he 

cannot supply you, order from us direct, giving his name, 
enclosing express or money order, and we will send it pre- 
paid. Remember our guarantee (instead of “ Caution” ) is 
your protection. 


1 qt., $1.75; 2 qt., $2; 3 qt., $2.25; 4qt., $2.50. Combi- 
nation Hot Water Bottle and Syringe, 2 qt.,$2.75; 3 qt.,$3. 


WALPOLE RUBBER CO., 185 Summer St. BOSTON, MASS. 


«G 99 
Mum 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


Easy to use and its effect 
lasts a whole day and evening. 


Does not check perspiration, 
nor injure clothes or skin. The 
snow-white odorless cream. 


25c at drug- and department- stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,’’ send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 











The Cause of Bald Patches 


Lavra. Loss of hair resulting in bald patches 
is called alopecia areata. If these spots are too 
large to be concealed by the hair the effect is 
very disfiguring. The patches vary in shape 
and size. A great many of these cases are due 
to so-called ‘‘nervous”’ causes— nervous shock, 
fright, prolonged grief, anxiety, also to working 
in close rooms, and the like. Some authorities 
claim that a parasite is the cause. Often this 
disease terminates in spontaneous recovery, 
although it may persist for months or years, 
resisting all efforts to cure it. Hygienic meas- 
ures are of the greatest importance. It may be 
necessary to change habits of working, resting, 
exercising and eating. Nearly all afflicted per- 
sons are benefited by a daily salt-water bath 
followed by brisk rubbing. 


Do Not Tamper With Moles 


INQUIRER. Too much cannot be said about 
the danger of home tampering with these blem- 
ishes, By all means consult a competent 
physician concerning their removal. The possi- 
bility of the development of malignant growths 
from these disfigurations, especially in older 
persons, is a most important factor to be con- 
sidered. 


Often Better to Walk Than Wait for a Car 


HELEN. Far better walk to your destination 
than wait for a car in a state of nervous tension. 
The energy expended in fuming on a street 
corner can be turned to better account in a 
brisk walk. 


A Delicate Sachet 


Grace. Use simple powdered orris root. By 
using this powder alone, distributing it in small 
silk bags among your clothing, you will find 
that it imparts the delicate odor of wood violets. 


Salt for the Teeth 


F.H.G. The occasional application of 
common table salt is sometimes advised for 
cleaning the teeth. The gums also are rubbed 
with the salt. A mouthful of milk of magnesia 
rinsed about the teeth every night before retiring 
will correct the tendency to acidity, and act asa 
preventive of decay that results from chemical 
decomposition. 


The Apple is a Valuable Fruit 


KATHERINE. It has been said that ‘the 
apple bears a very pertinent relation to the 
brain, stimulating life and activity, which it 
does by its immense endowment of phosphorus, 
in which element it is said to be richer than 
anything in the vegetable kingdom.” Although 
ideas have changed since the time when this 
statement was written, nevertheless the apple 
still holds its rank as a most valuable fruit. 
The malic acid and the salts—phosphates—in 
apples are very helpful in keeping liver, stomach 
and intestines in healthful condition. ‘“‘A raw 
apple eaten on retiring” is one of the oldest 
health and beauty maxims. 


Before Pressing Out Blackheads 

THERESA. Always bathe the skin with hot 
water before pressing out blackheads. If you 
use the tips of your fingers first cover them well 
with several folds of cloth in order to prevent 
undue injury of the skin. When you have 
finished dash cold water over the parts. 


The True “House Angels 

Joan. These have well been called Sunshine 
and Fresh Air. When we consider that very 
many deadly disease germs die in a well-lighted, 
well-aired room these names seem most apt. 
Dark corners of close rooms harbor countless 
disease microbes. 


To Remove Ink Stains From the Finzers 


HELEN. Dip a sulphur match into water and 
rub it on the stain. Peroxide of hydrogen con- 
taining a few drops of ammonia is useful for 
removing stains from the hands. 


The Best “Skin Tonic” 


FLORENCE. A generous supply of cold airis one 
of the best skin tonics. Through breathing fresh, 
cold air the appetite is stimulated and whole- 
some foods are relished. One has to exercise in 
cold air to keep warm. ‘Then, too, the effect of 
brisk, cool air on the skin itself is invigorating. 


To Whiten the Hands 


VERA. Wash the hands carefully with warm 
water and a pure soap. It is well to add a little 
oatmeal to the water. Dry thoroughly and rub 
in half a teaspoonful of a lotion consisting of 
one fluid ounce of glycerine; two fluid drachms 
of cologne water, and four fluid ounces of elder- 
flower water. Apply at bedtime. 


Single-Bristle Hairbrush 


Jupiru. A single-bristle brush can be kept 
cleaner than the ordinary brush made up of 
bunches of bristles. An excellent solution for 
sterilizing the hairbrush is composed of four 
tablespoonfuls of formaldehyde (40 per cent.) to 
a quart of clear water. 


The Cause of Insomnia 

Dorotuy. As you wake frequently during 
the night perhaps you can discover the cause 
by answering a few questions. Are you over- 
working? Are you worrying? Do you take 
regular systematic exercise? Are you conscien- 
tious about water-drinking? Is your diet simple? 


An Emergency Case for Travelers 


JANET. Fit up a case with absorbent cotton, 
rolls of old linen, a generous piece of flannel, 
bandages, adhesive plaster, oiled silk, pins, 
threaded needles, sharp scissors, small measur- 
ing glass, aromatic spirits of ammonia, castor 
oil, oil of cloves, Epsom salts, ammonia water, 
lime water, mustard in powder and plaster, 
sweet spirits of niter, peroxide of hydrogen, 
spiced syrup of rhubarb, bicarbonate of soda 
and turpentine. 
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Those who merely ask for ‘‘Guaranteed Hose’’ miss entirely 
the Everwear fit, style and satisfaction—that quality of elegance in 
Everwear whichis approached only by expensive, high-price hose. 

Everwear is the Hose with the real guarantee. Six pairs 
must wear six months, or a new pair will be given for each pair 
that does not. 

But in addition the wearer of Everwear gets a textile quality 
—a foot form shape—a ‘“‘feels good on the feet and in the shoe 
quality” that is impossible in the ‘‘merely guaranteed”’ kinds. 

The ‘‘wear’’ parts in other hosiery—the heel and toe— 
are the durable parts in Everwear. ‘Ihe weak appearing parts 
in other hosiery—the fit, finish, and comfort—are the attractive 
parts in Everwear. 

You'll know with the first day’s trial of your first pair—the 
truth of this statement—So we warn you— 

Do not let the word ‘‘ Guaranteed ’’ confuse you—ask for 
Everwear. Insist on Everwear. If your dealer hasn’t them 
write to us stating size, kind and style desired and we will send 
them express prepaid. Everwear is sold six pairs in a box, 
solid or assorted colors. 

For men and women in Silk Lisle, $3.00 a box. Egyptian 
Cotton, Men’s $1.50, Ladies’ $2.00 per box. Children’s in extra 
fine and strong, long staple Cotton, $2.00 per box. 

The Men’s Hose are made in medium and light weights in 
all the ultrafashionable shades. Women’s in black, black with 
white feet, and tan. Children’s in black and tan. 


Write for our free booklet ‘An EVERWEAR Yarn.’’ 





For Men,.Women:“Children 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 19, MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
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Latest Model. 


PRINCESS GRAND 


Newest and most charming of the 
small grands now so popular. Write 
for our new catalogue showing the 
Princess Grand and other delightful 
new Grands and Uprights now ready 
for fall delivery. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


combine the finest traditions of old- 
time Boston piano-building with the 
most advanced ideas of to-day. 
Used in over 350 critical musical and 
educational institutions and nearly 
50,000 discriminating homes. 
Our “No Risk” Mail-Order Plan, 

a unique proposition for buying “on approval,” is 
available wherever in the United States no dealer 
sells IVERS & POND Pianos. We pay railway 
freights both ways if piano fails to please. 1 


instruments taken in exchange. Attractive Easy 
Payment plans available wherever you may live. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 








Name : gtndmmaats 


Address — 














We Wrote This Book For 


Housewives 


It solves one of your most vexatious problems— 
how to cut down your butcher’s bills. 

It tells you how to make many tempting, appetiz- 
ing, dainty dishes, which are very much cheaper 
and more nutritious than Beef, 


It’s Free 


It gives you many facts regarding relative nutri- 
tive food values, all based on the book of Dr. 
Wiley, the famous Government chemist. Send 
for it today. 


GORTON’S 
CODFISH 


“No Bones”’ 
caught, dressed and cured by 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
At All Grocers. 








Ypsilanti Moosehide Canoe and House Shoes 
For indoors or out, these Indian Shoes give great- 
est ease and durability. Hand sewed and decorated 
incorrectstyle. Softas rubber, yet tough as rawhide, 
Men’s $2 


(5% to 10) 


Ladies’ $2 Boys’ $175 
(2% to 7) (2% to 5) 

All Postpaid. This and a score of 

others also made for Misses, 

Children and Infants. 












No. 
870 A 


Order 
by number, 
stating size, or 
write to-day for 
folder of 1910 styles. 
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Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co., 1020 XY Cress St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 











Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 
We will trust you ten days. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 22 
inch short n fine human hair switch to match. 
i mit $2.00inten day 
WITCHIFREE, } ‘ 
c postage. Free beauty 
» of hairdressing 
jours, wigs, puff 


"308,19 QuincySt Chicago 
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HOW THE PASSION 
PLAY IMPRESSED ME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 











school for wood-carving, and the maintenance 
of religion and of education, and ninety-four 
thousand for the salaries of the persons of the 
Play. Of these salaries seven men received a little 
less than four hundred dollars apiece, the direc- 
tor of the play, the speaker of the prologues, the 
manager, the conductor, the leader of the chorus, 
the first tenor singer, and the Christus. The 
other salaries went to nearly seven hundred 
persons, ranging down to six dollars for the chil- 
dren. Also every dependent poor person in the 
town received ten or twelve dollars, and every 
Rousehold twenty-five. These payments were 
for the services of the entire season, from the 
middle of May until the end of September, and 
for about forty performances, each of them 
eight hours in length. The Play begins at eight 
in the morning and ends at six at night, with an 
intermission of two hours in the middle of the 
day. The chief persons were, therefore, paid for 
their exacting labor about ten dollars for each 
of these long days. 

This disposition of the income continues in 
the main this year. The theater, indeed, is 
paid for; but there are always new expenses. The 
common proportion of the money is a third for 
maintenances of the Play, a third for the village 
in general, and a third for the players. 

And the income derived from board and lodg- 
ing is upon the same modest scale of material 
advantage. Rooms and tickets are assigned 
together. The highest-priced seat costs two 
dollars and a half and goes with the highest- 
priced lodging. That is four or five dollars a day 
for room and board. But there are plenty of 
seats for fifty cents and lodgings for two dollars. 


hy FAR asI can learn nobody in Oberammer- 
gauis making moneyfromthe Play. Of course 
the tourist agencies have their own ways of adver- 
tising, for which the villagers are not responsi- 
ble. And they are not always pleasant ways, 
especially to us Americans, for whom the crucifix 
is not a common sight. Probably the appear- 
ance of it on a poster does not shock Italians and 
Germans as it does us, for not only the churches 
but the countless wayside shrines as well bring 
it before their eyes at every turn. It is to be 
said, however, that the tourist offices in the 
village are not conspicuous, and that the agen- 
cies have contributed much to the comfort of 
the visitors. 

Twenty years ago we had to get our assign- 
ments of hospitality from the burgomaster, and 
his office was at the top of two flights of nar- 
row stairs. Those who went through the 
experience of climbing up and climbing down 
those stairs know how a flower feels when it is 
pressed between the leaves of a book. That is 
all changed. 

The tourist agencies may be making money. I 
hope so. They deserve it, and I have no reason 
to suspect that they are taking too large a share. 
But the villagers are not presenting the Play for 
the sake of the profits. It is a benefit to them, 
as it ought to be, but the main benefit is to the 
community, not to the individual. 

The fact that the chief players have repeat- 
edly refused great sums of money to take the 
Play into the theaters of cities confirms the im- 
pression which the visitor gets of the honesty, the 
simplicity, the religious purpose, the devout 
spirit of the villagers. Not only do they keep 
the vow which their fathers made three hun- 
dred years ago, but the changes which have 
been made in the Play since the world discov- 
ered it and came in have also been mainly 
directed toward the deepening of the impres- 
sion on the mind and the heart of the people. 
These villagers are conscious of a mission to 
preach the gospel. 

Caspar Schuchler climbed down over the hills 
and brought the plague to Oberammergau in 
1638, and the people promised if the pestilence 
might be removed to give every ten years a pres- 
entation of the Passion of Jesus Christ. That 
was the beginning of it. But at that time the 
Passion Play was a common spectacle, and in 
Oberammergau they followed the fashions of 
their neighbors. 


HE original stage was the open space before 

the church. The balconies of the surrounding 
houses gave space for the Last Supper, and for 
the trials before Annas and before Pilate. And 
the way of the Cross led through the village 
streets and up the hill, the people following. 
There was a queer intermingling of farce with 
tragedy in the old Play. Judas and the Devil 
had leading parts, and buffeted one another 
about to the great delight of the spectators. 
Herod conducted himself in a manner which 
made Shakespeare say ‘‘to out-Herod Herod” 
when he wished to describe the extreme of stage 
exaggeration. And the behavior of Pilate, in his 
turn, was altogether different from the dignity 
of my host, the burgomaster, who is the Pilate 
of the Play this year. 

Gradually the Play changed as the people 
changed. Father Daisenberger, who made the 
last revision of the text, and to whom we owe 
the Play in its present form, died in 1883. He 
was the parish priest of Oberammergau. Not 
only did he take out of the old Play the sur- 
viving elements of farce, but he omitted also 
whatever had no clear warrant in the plain pages 
of the gospels. It was his wish that the Play 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 69 
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No Tufts! 


This is the Mattress 
of Comfort. It’s the 


SEALY 


= Tuftless 
—= Mattress 


Pure, Long-Fibre Cotton. 

No Layers or Sections. 

The Only Successful 
Tuftless Mattress. 


TAN your fingers move along the re- 
sponsive, resilient surface of the 
Sealy Mattress, it undulates like a billowy sea. 
It is this undulating quality of the Sealy that makes it the 
most comfortable mattress in the world. When you lie down on 
a Sealy it undulates to meet the form of your body. 

When you move about on a Sealy it uudulates to accommodate your changes of 
position. The chief reason for this is that the Sealy is made without a tuft. 

Tufting a mattress means fastening about fifty cord rivets through it. These tufts make 
a mattress rigid, unresilient and without the property of accommodating itself to the irregular 
forms and pressures of the recumbent human body. 

But in hair, layer-felt and cheaper mattresses, tufts are absolutely necessary to retain the 
shape of the mattress for any length of time. 

The Sealy Patented Pneumatic Process and the Sealy Quality of pure, long-fibre cotton 
filling produced the first and the only successful tuftless mattress. 

We raise the cotton for Sealy Mattresses on our own 14,000 acre plantation in the finest 
cotton growing section of the South, while the average ‘‘ cotton-felt’’ tufted mattress is made, 
not of real cotton at all, but of cheap gin-waste and mill-waste. 

Not only is the filling of the Sealy Mattress unrestricted by tufts, but in the Sealy Pneu- 
matic batt process the cotton fibres are left with their full natural curl and elasticity. 


Read How The Sealy Is Made: 


The Sealy filling is not made up of layers or sheets, but is formed in one integral part; each cotton fibre is interlaced and inter- 
woven with its neighbors. 


We take virgin cotton, long-fibred and elastic, unhandled, pure and clean, and we blow it apart with compressed air until the fibres are 
thoroughly separated. 


Then each fibre stands with its natural curl and springiness free and unrestrained. This air-blown cotton is fed from above, slowly, 


evenly, by compressed air into a deep mold the width and length of a mattress. Air currents distribute it uniformly as it is sifted into the 
mold, like gently falling snow. 

When 45 pounds of this airy, feathery substance have been blown into the mold, the batt thus formed is five feet high. The batt is 
then compressed down to the thickness of the mattress and slipped into the tick. That completes the Sealy Mattress. 

The Sealy Process makes a mattress with a resiliency and responsiveness never found in layer felt mattresses; and a mattress that 
will not work apart inside. 


. . . 
The Sealy Triple Guarantee given by our Dealer Triply Protects You 
Here is the Sealy Triple Guarantee : 
First:—We guarantee the Sealy to be made entirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, without linters or mill-waste. (Do not buy 
any mattress sold as cotton without such’a guarantee. ) 
Second :— We guarantee the Sealy for 20 years against becoming uneven or lumpy. 


Third :— We guarantee that after 60 nights’ trial you will pronounce the Sealy the most comfortable mattress that you ever used, 
or your money back 


SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes, covered with the best grade of A. C. A., Bookfold Sateen, or Mercerized Art Tickings, 
either in Plain Edge or in the new Imperial Roll Edge like illustration above. Prices: Plain Edge Style, A. C, A. or Sateen Ticking, 
$18; Art Ticking, $19; Roll Edge Style, A. C. A. or Sateen Ticking, $20; Art Ticking, §21. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘ The Real Difference in Mattresses ’’ 


It describes the SEALY still more fully. We want you to read it. We also give you the name of our representative where you can see 
‘*The mattress that puts them all to sleep.’’ 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dept. A, Houston, Texne 


Factories (also Offices) at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation, Sugar Land, Texas. 


When You Go to Buy aBed 
Be Sure to Find This Seal 


What is the sense 
in buying a break- 
able brass or iron 
bed when the wn- 
breakable kind will 
suit your taste in 
style and costs 
no more? ; 


You will find this 
ce Y ’ 

Corner Seal’’ only 
on the genuine 


Barcalo Beds 


for these are the beds which are so well constructed 
that they can safely be guaranteed by the manu- 
facturers against breakage for 35 years. 

The Barcalo Line of Brass and Iron Beds is so 
extensive—so comprehensive that you are certain 
to be suited in style, size and price. 





















Ke 
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The Barcalo Process Guaranteed Finish on our 
brass styles insures a permanently handsome bed. 
Write for Barcalo Style Book and name of 
your dealer who sells the genuine Barcalo Beds. 


BARCALO MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. J.-7, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NOTE—Our Corner Seal and Finish Seal are new. Your dealer may have Barcalos without these. 
Look for the trade mark — Barcalo-Buffalo—at foot. This and 35-year guarantee protects you sufficiently, 





Rarcalo Buffalo 
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The: ‘basa of 
Crepe Papers 
printed in Witch 
and Cat, G ‘oblin/and ca | 
graceful autumn designs. 

Just the right shades in 
Finely Creped Plain Papers of 
rich, never streaky, coloring, — 

There’s nomaterial so éasily. | 
stretched and draped, so effect: ., 
ive or inexpensive, as Dennison’ | 
Paper. Try it. i 

Ask your dealer for Dennison Paper, */ 





— 
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Paper Napkins, Lunch Sets and other nh 
Dennison Specialties for Hallowe’en. 4 
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Denison 
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THE TAG MAKERS 
_.BOSTON, NEW YORK 
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AGood Oil Can ip 


filled with that famous 3-in-One oil 


for only 10c. This special 

offer covers a limited number Gt 
of cans and is solely to intro- 
duce 3-in-One to new 
people. The can or the gt : 
oil alone is worth 10c. furniture, 
If you have never ID, 

tried 3-in-One 

for nec ye 
any mec “as 


anism, 
Ot) 
c “ine NN 


iS 


/ No.!| YOU CAN FASTEN UP 
a .{/}' those little pictures, prints, calen- 









rust on any metal 
surface, do it now. 





3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
41 ti Boaciieer 
By return you get the can 





WW dars, etc., in a second without a 
hammer. The clear glass Nos. 1&2 3 
No. 10 


MOORE PUSH.-PINS 


harmonize everywhere. The steel point leaves no mark. 
Hang Your Heavy Pictures on No. 25 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


No moulding required, no picture wire need 
show. Easily put up, won’t mar plaster. 
Supports 20 Ibs. Brass hook, steel point, 10c 

¥, doz., sameas the Push Pins. 
At stationery, hardware, 
photo and drug stores or & 
send 10c for 1 dozen 
assorted Moore Push*® 
Products. 


i No. MOORE PUSH PIN CO. > yi 
° 1208.11th 8t., Philada.,Pa.@ yy 








Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless ho- 
siery that looks like silk, 
feels like silk, guaranteed 
tor one year 

Style 2626. medium 
weight, double heel 
and toe—most du- 
rable stocking 
made. All col- 
ors. 84-10% 


Prepaid any- 
where, 50c 
per pair — 6 
pairs with year 
guarantee $3.00. 


Free 400% tells of other styles 


Muskegon Knitting Mills 


and polishing 


preventing 


Wrap a dime in a 
piece of paper and mail to 


New York City 


Full of 3-in-One 


















468 Western Ave., coonge, Mich. 
Agents We have an attractive 
proposition for you 











aro Tp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



















HOW THE PASSION 
PLAY IMPRESSED ME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 











should appeal without prejudice to all kinds of 
Christians— Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Daisenberger studied the Greek and Latin 
dramas, whose forms had been revived in Ger- 
many by Goethe and Schiller. Then he intro- 
duced the custom of beginning each act with an 
explanatory prologue, and cast the verses of the 
chorus in the strophe and antistrophe of Aschylus 
and Sophocles. 

Rochus Dedler, music teacher at Oberam- 
mergau, wrote the Passion music in 1811. He 
had studied in Munich, and knew the works of 
Hindel and Haydn, of Gliick and Mozart. 
Reminiscences of the manner of these composers 
appear in the Play. Dedler wrote the music 
in the same spirit of religious devotion which 
inspired Daisenberger to write the words. His 
primary purpose was to make the music the 
servant of religion. He dedicated it all, in the 
sincerity of his soul, to Him in whose name he 
began his daily work. 


HUS the Play, in its present form of text and 

tune, came into being, the work of the pastor 
and the music teacher of the village. It is flower 
and fruit’of the native soil. Ludwig Lang, the 
principal of the carving school, designed the 
costumes, and the village women made them, 
under the direction of his sister, Josepha. All 
the actors are of Oberammergau, most of them 
born there. The Play is a revelation of the pos- 
sibilities of a country town. These people are 
plain folk, farmers and shopkeepers, carvers and 
potters, carpenters and blacksmiths and shoe- 
makers, but they are able to do this! Of course 
after these years a part of the secret is in the 
power of a long tradition, but the heart of it is 
the direction of the purposes of simple people 
toward the attainment of a fine ideal. A like 
direction would bring like results in any village 
in America. 

One of the outstanding qualities of the Passion 
Play is its unfailing beauty. Considered sim- 
ply as a spectacle it delights the eye. The men 
and women of the chorus, proceeding from the 
wings of the stage at the beginning of each act 
and standing in a long semicircle, wear shining 
crowns and garments of soft browns and greens 
and blues. The Christ is dressed in a long cas- 
sock of gray-brown, over which is thrown a 
cloak, like a toga, of dark red. The Virgin Mary 
is in blue; Judas is in yellow. The priests and 
Pharisees are like emperor-moths in the glory of 
their appearance. 

The tableaux which precede each successive 
action of the Play, and set an Old Testament 
type before its New Testament fulfillment, are 
like the splendid paintings in the great galleries, 
and almost as motionless. Down comes the 
manna fluttering upon the people of Israel in 
the wilderness, and the outstretched arms of 
the smallest children are steady as the arms of 
statues. The Last Supper is Da Vinci’s picture 
in Milan, The Descent From the Cross is 
Rubens’s altarpiece in Antwerp come to life. And 
behind the stage, making a background for these 
scenes, are the streets of Jerusalem, and over 
them the green hills and the sky of the real 
world. The doves, whose wicker cages are over- 
turned at the expulsion of the traders, tly away 
to their homes in the village, and the birds come 
and perch upon the gable of the house of Pilate. 


A THE same time the beauty of the Play is its 
chief defect. It takes away the vividness of 
reality. The Play is a series of symbols rather 
than of true scenes in the tragedy of Christ. It 
is true to life only as the mediwval painters were 
true to it. It is consistently conventionalized. 
The throngs of priests, of traders, of common 
people do not behave like real crowds. When 
they shout it is in unison, all crying the same 
words. When the hurrying messengers bring 
to Caiaphas the good news of the arrest of Jesus 
they find him in his bed-chamber, in his dressing- 
gown, but he wears his miter! Only a few times 
in the eight hours is the soul of the beholder 
stirred to the irresistible emotion which is 
brought by the appeal of human reality. The 
grief of the Mother is real, the love of the Mag- 
dalene is real, the temptation and the tragedy 
of Judas are real; but for the most part the Play 
is a succession of lovely pictures, full of grace, 
dignity, nobility, propriety. 

The tragedy of the Cross was not like that. 
It was horribly ignoble and undignified. The 
majesty of the Sufferer was hidden from most 
eyes by His humiliation, by the coarse crowd, 
by the thief on each side. And His voice was 
drowned by the vulgar voices of the indifferent 
and hostile people. That was a part of the bit- 
terness of it. He was not permitted even to die 
The reality would be represented by a 
inst the background of 


in quiet. 
Christ in our dress, aga 
our common streets, execrated by a mob, seized 
by malignant ecclesiastics and politicians against 
whom He had protested for our sake, and put to 
death by them in fear lest He should succeed and 
set us free. But it would be too real. We could 
not endure to see it. 

The Play is remote from the tragic reality, but 
it is better so. It has the defects, but at the 
same time the virtues of an honest prayer. It 
appeals like a sincere sermon. Some cried: all 
listened with constant attention. After it was 
over the great congregation went away with 
hushed voices, as those who have entered into 
a vital and blessed experience. 
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Genuine Sealshipt Oysters are sold from this 
fixture. Look for it in your dealer’s Store. 








Wax lined paper pail in which genuine 
Sealshipt Oysters are handed you by dealer. 


Straight from the Sea 
Under Seal 





The oyster season has opened and once more legions 
of oyster lovers will want Sealshipt Oysters—with the 


tang of the sea. 
them. 


Last season many had to go without 
For inferior imitations of genuine Sealshipt 
Oysters were poured upon the market. 
one to enjoy the goodness of Sealshipt Oysters. 


We want every- 
So please 


note the facts that will insure you fresh, sea-flavored 
oysters during the entire season. 


Wherever you live—in Maine or in 
California—you can now always have gen- 
uine Sealshipt Oysters as fresh and appe- 
tizing as the moment they came from the 
ocean. 

Through a perfect organization—the 
Sealshipt System—we ship these oysters 


straight from Atlantic Coast and Gulf of 
Mexico beds to Sealshipt dealer near you. 
Every mile of the journey under refrig- 
eration—every mile under seal. 

And the seal which is put on at the sea- 
side is broken only when your dealer gets 
the shipment. 


Sealshipt Oysters 


The Cream of the Oyster Beds 


Oysters depend on locality for flavor 


and quality, just as do fruits. 

The best oysters are grown on Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf of Mexico beds, because 
certain properties in these waters give the 
oysters their delicacy of flavor and plump, 
appetizing quality. 

The shell has no more to do with the 
taste of an oyster than the shell has to do 
with the taste of a nut. 

Sealshipt Oysters embrace the cream of 
world-famous oyster beds: Narragansetts 

Blue Points— Cape Cods—Chesapeakes 

Gulfs—any oyster you like. 

Besides the supervision of State and 
Federal Government, the waters where 
our beds are located are analyzed by the 
Lederle Laboratories—the famous food 
experts. 


Packed In the Prime 
of Their Freshness 


Our plants are directly on the oyster 
beds. So we pack the oysters the day 
they are dredged. They are packed just 
as you get them—fresh and delicious with 
the tang and zest of the sea. 

We ship the oysters in our patented, 
air-tight Sealshiptor—a perfect shipping 
refrigerator which keep the oysters at a 
uniform degree of coldness. 

Your dealer has the sole authority to 
break the seal of the Sealshiptor. He 
transfers the oysters to our Sealshipti 
case. He hands you Sealshipt Oysters 
you want in the wax-lined Sealshipt blue 
and white paper pail. 


Finest In Flavor 
Richest In Food Value 


Sealshipt Oysters are the only oysters 


that come to you as fresh and appetizing 
as the moment they left the shell. 

They give you all the delicious quali- 
ties and splendid nourishment of the 
choicest oysters. Make Sealshipt Oysters 
a daily dish. Serve them in countless deli- 
cious ways. 

Nothing so satisfying. 
economical—no waste. Be sure of the 
genuine. See that the oysters you get are 
sold you from the Blue and White Seal- 
shipticase and handed you in the wax- 
lined paper pail as shown at the top of 
this advertisement. 


How To Be Sure 
Of the Genuine 


Wherever you live there’s a dealer 
nearby who will sell you genuine Sealshipt 
Oysters. 

You can identify him by our Sealshipti- 
case —the beautiful white and blue porce- 
lain refrigerator which keeps Sealshipt 
Oysters in the prime of their freshness and 
flavor. 

Look for our trademark in the centre of 
the Sealshipticase. See the name and 
address of the Sealshipt Oyster System 
near the bottom. 

Io this in protection to yourself. For 
there is no other way you can be sure of 
the genuine Sealshipt Oysters. 


They are also 


Mark Twain’s Oyster Story 
Sent Free 


Write us the name of your oyster dealer 
and we will mail you this delightful little 
story, together with a number of recipes 
for delicious oyster dishes unknown 
inland. 





plan of selling Sealshipt Oysters. 
System, South Norwalk, Conn. 





To Dealers Everywhere 
We want registered agents for the Sealshipt Oyster System in 
every city and town in the United States and Canada. 
Send for our book and full particulars regarding our co-operative 
Address Dept. A, Sealshipt Oyster 








Sealshipt Oyster System 


General Office: 


South Norwalk, Conn 


Annual Shipping Capacity, 4,000,600 Gallons 


Sealshipt Oyster Stations 
at 80 Coast Points : 


Sealshipt Groceries and 
Markets Everywhere 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity ih Food Products 
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Best & Co. 





Girls Going 
To School or College 


require special outfits in addition to the usual 
dress demands. 
We furnish Suits, Coats, Ulsters, 
Wraps, Millinery, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Shoes, Slippers, Bath 
Robes, Pajamas, Dressing Sacques, 
Lingerie, and all the small be- 
longings of dress, needed by girls 
and misses at school, seminary and 
college. 
The latest fall fashions, in every article of 
attire for girls and misses, are shown in our 


Illustrated Fall Catalogue 
Mailed Free 


upon request. Permit us to send youa copy 
of this handy reference book which is special- 
ly arranged to facilitate easy and satisfactory 
selection. The style, material, color, sizes 
and price of every item are concisely but 
completely given, while all the more impor- 
tant offerings are truthfully illustrated. 


Our Mail Order Service 


under experienced and competent house 
shoppers, is maintained exclusively for our 
out-of-town customers. 


Every purchase carries with it our broad 
guarantee of satisfaction, which allows the 
return of any article for exchange, or prompt 
refund of money. 


Please address Dept. 1, 


60-62 West 23d St., New Mg 


PAPER | DIAPERS 
APPEAL TO THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 








HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 

born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Mace of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to prs- 
vent chafing, and shaped to fit. Tobe worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Price, 25 diapers, 25 
cents at your dealer's; or we will ship 100 diapers by express 
prepaid to any point in the U. S., Can. and Mexico, for $1.25. 
Whitelaw Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, 


$3.00 per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample 
by mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. 
For Sale by 


Boston — Win. Filene’s Sons Chicago — Marshall Field & Co. 
Philadelphia— Wanamaker’s Des Moines — Harris-Emery Co. 
Pittsburg — Kaufmann Bros, Tampa, Fla.—J. J. Henderson 
St. Louis— Nugent & Bro. Tacoma— Peoples Store 
Omaha— Benson & Thorne Seattle— Frederick & Nelson 
St. Paul — Mannheimer Bros. Spokane — John W, Graham 
San Diego— Marston Toronto — Eaton 
San Francisco— Magnin’s Hamilton — Parke & Parke 
Oakland — Bowman & Co. Winnipeg, Man.—T. Eaton Co. 
New York—Wanamaker's; Macy’s; Best & Co. 
Cleveland— Wm. Taylor & Sons Co. 
Washington, D. C.— Woodward & Lothrop 
Minneapolis— Donaldson; Powers 
Denver—A, T. Lewis; Denver D. G. Co. 
Salt Lake City — Keith-O’ Brien Co. 
Los Angeles— Bullock’s; B’ way Dept. Store 
Portland, Ore.— Woodward, Clarke & Co. 
Vancouver, B. C.—H. H. Stephenson 
Manila, P. I.—American Drug Store 
And by many drug stores and dry goods stores in other cities. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. LJ, Cincinnati, 0. 
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“Let Us Clothe Your 
Baby” siti chert | 


lished, is the com- 
piletest presentation of Baby Needs ever 
issued. It illustrates and describes 
hundreds of Bargains For Baby from 
birth to three years —dainty, healthy, 
handsome garments, giftthings, etc. 
You can select your Baby’s Outfit from its 
pages just as satisfactory as though you 
personally visited Stuart Baby Shop. 
Better goods, better styles and prices far 
lower than elsewhere. 
We Deliver Free 
all orders for $5.00 and over. Get this 
beautiful Baby Book and save money 
on your Baby’s Clothes. Enclose 
“ 2c. stamp. 


Stuart 
Baby Shop 


21 and 23 W. 34th 8t. 
New York City. 



















Fine Rugs “r= Old Carpet 


DENWORTH RUG MILL | SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. 


CATALOGUE 
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HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY CHILD? 


A Little Talk as Mother 
With Mother 


By Rose Woodallen Chapman 


about these things, and some of them are 
very hard to answer. Do you think I 
ought to tell him everything he asks me to?” 

I think a mother should always use her own 
judgment as to whether or not it is advisable to 
tell the child the details that his questions seem 
to indicate. It is always possible for a mother to 
Say: “Darling, Mother can’t explain everything 
to you just now. You wouldn’t understand it 
all, and it wouldn’t be wise to try to tell you. 
When you are a little older Mother will tell you 
more about these things.” The mother must 
not be too unwilling to answer questions, or 
there will remain undue curiosity in the little 
one’s mind. On the other hand, the telling of 
certain facts may better be deferred until a 
later time. 

Under all circumstances I think it well to 
cultivate in the child’s mind an awe for the 
mysteries of life. It is inadvisable ever to give 
the impression that all the facts of life are known. 
So when the little one says, ‘‘But, Mother, 
how does all this come to be?” the mother can 
truthfully and wisely reply: ‘‘Darling, no one 
knows just how all these wonderful things take 
place. We know that these things happen, we 
know that certain conditions are necessary in 
order that they shall happen, but just why it 
should all be as it is, or just how these wonderful 
processes are carried on, no one can tell in every 
detail. It is all a part of the beautiful, wonder- 
ful mystery of life. It is the way God made it 
to be, and we can look on, and study, and won- 
der, and admire, but we never can know all 
about it or understand it all.” 

I sometimes think that the cocksure, know- 
it-all attitude of the average child comes because 
this beautiful awe of life has not been encouraged 
by such teaching on the part of his parents. 
Reverence for life would be conducive to rever- 
ence for other things. 


M : LITTLE boy asks so many questions 


What One Mother Asks 


F I TELL my little girl this ‘story of life’ will 

it protect her from all danger in the future ?”’ 

I wish I could say ‘‘yes”’ to this question. It 
would be very gratifying to feel that one had 
found an unfailing protection for our girls and 
boys. Some mothers have thought this first 
little story was all that was needed, and have 
learned their mistake by sad experience. 

The answering of the first questions should be 
but the beginning of a definite course of instruc- 
tion which the mother gives her children. That 
does not mean that she shall always be talking 
about it. That would also be an unfortunate if 
not disastrous method of procedure. But there 
are new questions that will spring up in the 
child’s mind as her intellect unfolds, and these 
should be answered wisely and carefully; there 
is also special instruction which should be thor- 
oughly given before the girl enters her ’teens. 

From the earliest years the mother should 
teach her children that this part of their bodies 
is given them for the sake of the continuance 
of the race. It belongs to future generations, 
and should therefore be most carefully guarded. 
Not only is it sacred because of the purpose for 
which it was given, but it is also very sensitive. 
Just as we must not rub our eyes too hard lest 
we injure them, so we must protect this other 
part of our bodies from all possible irritation. We 
all want our children to be healthy and strong, 
and for their sakes we must, even in our child- 
hood, take the best possible care of ourselves. 


Here is Another Question From a Mother 


“T AM a widow and have two little boys, one 
of nine and the other of eleven years of age. I 
answered their first questions very much as you 
have shown how to do. But I realize that the 
time is approaching when they will need addi- 
tional teaching. Do you think I ought to do 
that myself, or shall I send them to the minister 
or to the doctor for the information that they 
ought to have? This is a very big problem to 
me. 

This question has come to me in various forms, 
so that I know that it is a very real problem 
with many mothers. 

If there is no father to teach the.boys (or if 
the father refuses to do this, as is sometimes the 
case) it seems to me the duty devolves then 
most naturally upon the mother. I see no 
reason why she should hesitate to give her sons 
this teaching. To be sure they are boys and 
will some day be men, and she isa woman. But 
this sex difference doesn’t enter into her mind 
in connection with other phases of their life 
together: why should it enter into this? 

They were once a part of her very being; she 
has nourished them, bathed them, clothed them 
from their earliest infancy. No one has ever 
entered so intimately into their thought life as 
she has, and this teaching is but a natural con- 
tinuation of that soul intimacy. 

How can she trust this sacred mission to any 
one else? What assurance has she that the 
physician or the minister will treat these vital 
topics as she would have them treated? With- 
out doubt they would perform the task to the 
best of their ability; but so much depends upon 
the way they have been taught, what their 
mental attitude is toward this special question, 
and what is their whole philosophy of life. 

No, I think the mother would do the safest 
and wisest thing if she would teach her boys 
herself. Then, if there is some man of whose 
mental attitude and ideals she is absolutely sure, 
she can send her boys to him for confirmation of 
her teaching. Otherwise let her train her boys 
to think high, noble thoughts, to live lives of 
self-control, to have ideals for themselves and 
their possible future children, regardless of what 
may be the attitude of those about them. 





NOTE—Mrs. eames will be alae to answer questions 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to her 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








The 


would like to meet you 
after September 20: 
at your newsdealer’s or 


by appointment 
elsewhere 


*She has on her calling list the neigh- 
bors you like best. She calls only upon 


invitation, and always receives a cordial 


Cop ; ” 
come again. 


If you have not met her, you are un- 
wittingly denying yourself a delightful 


and interesting companionship. 


She is a remarkable story teller, a 
mine of information on all domestic 
problems and, with the children, no 


favorite aunt is more popular. 


Home address: Madison Square, New York 


. 


‘Womans Home Companion” 
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COMM€UN 
SILVER. or HLAYTE 


The Best Plated Ware Made The New Low-Priced Plated Ware 
Guaranteed for 25 Years Guaranteed for 10 Years 
6 Teaspoons, $ 2,O0 6 ‘Teaspoons, 90 Cents 


Either will make a beautiful and lasting gift. Many attractive designs 
at your dealers. A wide assortment of pieces at proportionate prices 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, ia ~ ep ONEIDA, N.Y. 


FOUNDED IN 1848 
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Rwin-WitiiAmsCo 
TIVE. DEPARTMENT 


(04 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Get this Portfolio and make your 
house beautiful, too 


room and several exteriors, similar 

to those shown on this page. Each 
one is accompanied by a complete speci- 
fication not only for painting or otherwise 
treating the walls, floors, ceilings and wood- 
work, but also definite suggestions for 
curtains, hangings, rugs and furniture. 
The outside suggestions include not only 
color schemes for the house to harmonize 
with any given background or setting, but 
also definite suggestions for beautifying 
the grounds. 

Write today for this Portfolio. It is 
intended to help you make your house 
beautiful, as well as to interest you in the 
best paints and varnishes. 


|: has pictures in color of each separate 


ColorSche mes 
or Exterior 
ouse Painti 


on (\ 
Ap f. } 1 
I 


‘4 











DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT 
604 CANAL, ROAD, CLEVELAND. 





What colors should you paint the 
outside of your house? 


ORE thought is usually given to 
M interior decoration than to exte- 
rior decoration ; yet nothing makes 
or mars the outside effect of a house as its 
color. Its color should be appropriate tothe 
background. A seaside house should be 
painted or stained a cool gray to offset the 
glare of the sun. A house buried in the 
woodsshou ld be in some light color to bring 
out best the contrast with the green. 

You should know, first, what color to 
paint your house, and second, what paint 
will give you permanent satisfaction. 

The Sherwin-Williams’ suggestions for 
outside painting include, first, the correct 
color scheme for your house; second, the 
particular Sherwin-Williams’ product to 
use to obtain the best result. 

Send at once for our free portfolio: 
“*Color Schemes for Exterior House Paint- 
ing,’ with twelve plates in color and 
complete specifications for painting. 
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A Stencil Book Free 


HIS book gives full instructions for 
stenciling, suggests color schemes, 
gives illustrations of designs already 
cut, tells how to select fabrics which give 
ults and how to use the Sherwin- 
’ Stencil Colors. 

avery woman can make her home 
far more artistic and beautiful in every 
particular if she knows how to stencil. 

White today for this free book. 




























Tr, DINING ROOM 
ay THE MopEL 


You can make your rooms as attract- 


ive as this. 


Send for the Sherwin- 


Williams’ Cottage Bungalow Portfolio 


which tells how. 


N accurate and carefully 
thought-out color scheme 
for each room of this 

model bungalow is reproduced 
in color in this Portfolio which 
will be sent free on request. 


There are also several sugges- 
tions for painting the outside of 
the cottage bungalow, as well 
as for planting the grounds. 
Suggestions for furniture, hang- 
ings and rugs are included. 

When you have looked over the 


decorative suggestions shown in 
our cottage bungalow portfolio, 


It is sent free. 


you can do one of two things: 


1. Adapt all of these color 
schemes to your present house, 
getting equally good effects. 


2. Send to our Decorative 
Department blue prints, drawings 
or descriptions of your house or 
other buildings, and we will 
work up special color suggestions 
for you. 


The purpose of this Portfolio, 
however, is to suggest practi- 
cable, workable color schemes 
and durable, satisfactory mate- 
rials for carrying them out. 


A ALTE ME IME a haa a 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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Protect Your 


WITH THE 
Improved 
| Dr. Denton 
} Sleeping 


and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 

The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet 
and hands, Feet are part 
of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffs that 
turn down and _ close 
with draw- string. Made 
from our Elastic, Knit, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool 
Fabric, specially devised 
to give most healthful 
sleep. The knit fabric 
carries off perspiration; 
maintaining even 
warmth if bed covers are | 

Ss 6thrown off. Prevent 

colds which often lead to pneumonia and other 
dangerous ailinents. 





Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable Do Not Shrink 


Write for Booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s practical 
ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be sure you get 
the genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade mark, shown 
above, is attached to each gurment. If you cannot get them 
of your dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 


301 High Street Centreville, Michigan 











Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


y ‘‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


} Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
7 ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
) It is the poisonous nettles that make the 
/ trouble. Our method keeps them out and 





/ _there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 

/ White Flannel. They are the softest, 

gp smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

ng Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 

‘*Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 

This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. Ill free. 

For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost §2.00 if bought separately), Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 














Life-Like—Durable— Hygienic 
Delight Children — Mothers Enthuse 


Hfand made by skilled art workers, from the best 
clean cotton, specially woven stockinet and heavy, 
fine cotton cloth, making them 


Practically Indestructible 


The faces are formed to natural features, beauti- 

fully hand painted. ‘They can be washed with wari 
water, keeping infecting germs from our babies. 

_ Sold undressed, also with suits to fit. When old they can 
€ repaired and repainted by sending to the makers. 

All first-class dealers sell them. If you cannot procure 
thei we will send you our Descriptive Circular —Free, sothat 
you may order direct. We have been making 
these dolls for many years and guarantee thein 
absolutely as represented. 

Look for our trade mark on every doll. 


M. J. CHASE, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 




































Home Built Arts & Crafts 


Made in Sections. 
Half Retail Price. 

rge Rockers, Chairs, 
Settees, Tables and 
Dining-room furniture. 
Send for Catalog **L” 
Address 36 Fulton St. 


3 Grand Rapids Furn. Mfg. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 








WAS so busy last month acknowl- 

edging congratulations on the 

seventh birthday of our wonderful 
Club that I did not have space in 
this column to mention that it was 
also the anniversary of the founding of The 
Girls’ Club Saving Fund, which has just entered 
on its third year of usefulness. 

When our Club launched its now-famous 
“One Idea” it never expected to form a sub- 
organization, ‘‘With Another Idea: To Save 
Money.” But as soon as one girl had earned ten 
dollars by working for the Club, another fifty 
dollars, another 
one hundred or 
hundreds, they 
were apt to 
write in to me 
for advice as to 
how to invest 
it; so in Sep- 
tember, 1908, 
the successful 
experiment was 
tried of estab- 
lishing a Saving 
Fund of our 
own, allowing 
five per cent. 
interest. Some 
of my most interesting letters from Club mem- 
bers relate to the Saving Fund. One girl writes 
that she is saving to buy her trousseau; while 
a California girl says: ‘‘I am looking forward 
anxiously to the arrival of my gold-and-diamond 
Swastika pin, as many of my friends asked to 
see it. They seem to think that is all I am 
working for, but it does not loom so large as 
the little brown bank-book with the one-hundred 
mark plus figures inside the cover.”’ 

Of course no money can be deposited in our 
Fund unless it has been earned by working for 
The Girls’ Club. But as any girl is welcome 
to join the Club, and as she cannot be a member 
without working, and cannot work without mak- 
ing plenty of money, that is not a very severe 
restriction, is it? 

A line to me, asking how our ‘‘one idea”’ is 
operated, will always bring a personal letter to 
you, telling exactly how girls may earn money 
to spend or to save, just as they choose, and 
how they may win the beautiful emblem of 
membership in The Girls’ Club—the gold-and- 
diamond Swastika pin. 

















“Itis Not Nice to Run to Father 
for Gloves and Ribbons” 


‘ 


Girls Who Need No Money 


RE there girls who need no money, but who 
yet need something which The Girls’ Club 
can give them? It would seem so, for they too 
often write me letters, as wistful as the face of 
the Peri who ‘‘at the gate of Eden stood discon- 
solate.”? ‘‘Is it only for girls who must earn 
their own living?” writes one; ‘‘or is it for girls 
who do not really need money but would be glad 
of a little independent income? It is not nice to 
run to Father for gloves, ribbons and collars, 
when with a little effort you could get them 
yourself.””, One dear child of thirteen asks anx- 
iously whether ‘‘there is enough room for me and 
for other girls who need money more than I?” 

A prompt, plain, practical answer to such 
questions is contained in the name of the Club. 
It isn’t the Poor 
Girls’ Club or the 
Rich Girls’ Club, 
but just The 
Girls’ Club. Are 
you a girl? Do 
you need the 
Club? Then 
come in, whether 
you need the 
money it will help 
you to earn or 
not. Your object 
may be to make 
one dollar or fifty 
dollars, to buy 
gloves or to pay 
house rent, to educate yourself or, as one of my 
most recent correspondents writes, ‘“‘merely to 
occupy my time and to make every day more 
interesting.” 

The way in which the days are made interest- 
ing shows pretty well in the following letter from 
a Kentucky girl, who, it may be added, had 
made over four hundred dollars at the time 
when she wrote it: 

















One Girl is Saving for 
Her Trousseau 


“The Postmaster just came with a letter 
telling me of the Swastika Club Honor that 
came to me for the second time, also your beauti- 
ful gift of ten dollars so tastefully arranged— 
gold on pure white. I cannot express my sur- 
prise and pleasure. At first I couldn’t even 
write and thank you, so I just remained quiet 
for a little while. Many, many thanks for all 
your gifts. The prize check for fifty dollars 
also came, and I thank you for this too. The 
booklet, ‘Girls Who Made Good,’ came, and I 
am pleased to know that so many have been 
assisted in their homes through your work.” 


“Many girls of many minds’’—and room for 
all of them in The Girls’ Club! It pays them all 
equal salaries for the same amount of work, and 
if they don’t need the money there are countless 
beautiful ways of giving it to those who do! 

MANAGER OF THE GiRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LapieEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HE quality of a mattress depends primarily upon the quality of the 


cotton felt used in making it. 


In The Stearns & Foster Mattress you 


can see the quality through the /aced opening. Demand that you see the 


tside of any mattress that you are thinking of buying. 


It is your right. 


And if you decide to buy a Stearns & Foster Mattress remember that 
a label bearing our name and the grade is placed on every genuine Stearns 


& Foster Mattress as advertised. 


Don’t accept a substitute. 


If your 


dealer won’t supply you, write us and we will ship direct, express prepaid. 


Two Months’ Free Trial 


A Stearns & Foster Mattress must satisfy you. 


Try it 60 nights— experience 


perfect comfort, and then if you wish to part with it you may send it back and your 


money will be refunded. 


Four grades and prices to meet every individual taste and purse 
price that cannot be duplicated in any other mattress. 


Anchor Grade 
$10.50 


Lenox Grade 


$16.00 


$13.50 
Style-A 
$22.50 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER 


COMPANY 


Department J. 8 


Windsor Grade 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





and a quality at the 





















LK 
Extension Heel 


Weak Ankle and Arch 


are helped by the extension heel of this Coward 
Shoe, which furnishes extra big = 0 to weakened 
muscles. The snug fitting heel-seat steadies 
the ankle, while the broad toe makes for sure- 
footedness. 

For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 





264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 
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For You Now 


More complete, 
more fascinat- 
ing, more hand- 
somely illus- 

trated than ever before. 


THE 10th VOLUME 
Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork 


A 200-page buok, replete with new ideas and sugges- 
tions for those who knit and crochet Easily-under- 
stood instructions for the beginner, and a hust of new 
things that will delight the expert. 

New Yarns. New Stitches. New Designs. 
It describes the different kinds of yarns and explains 
how to use them. It tells you why the Celebrated 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 


insure the best results in the appearance and 
durability of your work. If you have not seen 
the new yarn, Felicity Floss, ask for a sam- 
ple when you order the 10th Volume BEAR 
BRAND MANUAL. Sent postpaid, paper 
binding 25c., cloth binding 50c. 

BEAR BRAND YARN MANUPACTURERS 
Dept. A, 107-113 Grand Street, New York 
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Keeps the teeth white and 
sound. Prevents decay. 
‘Tones up the gums, and 
makes the mouth clean 
and wholesome. 








Paste or powder 
25c everywhere 








Your Boy’s Christmas 


Will have to be considered soon, 


This year, to boys who sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


We shall give Hohner harmonicas, Penobscot 
moccasins, buckskin gauntlets, Brownie cameras, 
Winslow hockey skates, and other premiums en- 
tirely without charge as Christmas presents. 

In addition to the premiums, any boy can easily 
earn from 50c to $5.00 a week selling the magazine. 

Ilave you a boy? 

Don’t send any money. It won’t cost your boy 
a cent to start. Simply mail a card of inquiry to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box K, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


and start your boy in business. 














{Patterns and Outfits for Baby | 


Send 25c, to-day for complete outfit 
of 30 long or 12 short patterns with 
directions for making, materials, etc. 
I willsend FREE my beautiful illus- 
trated 60 Page Catalog of Baby and 
Children’s clothing from birth to 14 years, 
with*‘List of Baby’s First Needs’’ and Beau 
tiful Art Picture in colors of Mother and 
Baby. Save yourself Time, Money and 
* Worry by letting me assist you in clothing 

your little one. More quality for the money 
can buy elsewhere. FREE delivery Money back 





than yo 
for anv reason Rompers, 50c. to $1.98; Boys’ Suits, $1.00 
to $9.98; Complete Infant's Outfit for $7.75 to $100; Girls’ 


Wash Dresses, $1.00 up. Shoes, Toys, et Send now. 








. MRS. ELLA JAMES, 105 Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. J 





















Let Me Send You VE Reapicd, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or no 

charge. Saves80 FIRELESS 

per cent on fuel, 

time and work. COOKER 
Pays for itself , . 
in a month or On 30 Days Trial 

two. No experience needed. Boils, 

Steams, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 

ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition Heat Radia- 
tors; can't break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes today. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 
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A Firfelt Slipper 


means comfort as well 
as style at home 


It is made of the best all wool 
felt, trimmed with Firfelt or ribbon, 
has steel arches which preserve 
its stylish shape, 
has the height of 
heel that discrim- 
inating women 
desire and the 
greatest wear- 
ing quality. 
The Scotch 









mixed line 
of slippers is 
Style No. 27 beautiful. 


Price Ask your dealer 


for them and 
look for our 

trade mark 
of the Eskimo and dog. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write us 
and we will send you this style upon 
receipt of price. “These slippers are 
made in 30 different styles and in 
18 beautiful shades. 


Send for book of Firfelt Styles and if you motor 
write for book of Grosvenor's Firfelt Auto Boot. 
. 
Worcester Slipper Company 


J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
362 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 











HOWARD 


Dustless 
Duster 


(25 Cents Prepaid) 
Makes possible 


a dustless home. 
Write for our 


Dust Book “A.” 


Itwill show you how 
to make dusting a 
pleasure, how to dry 
clean a silk skirt in 
five minutes, how to 
clean windows in a 
twinkling, to polish ““No Oil to Soil” 
pianos and highly fin- 

ished furniture, to make cut glass look like dia- 
monds, to make an old derby look like new. 





HOWARD 


Money back if not satisfactory 


HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 
164-1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD 


DUSTLESS-DUSTER 














RICHARDSON Seamless Shoe women 


VICI KID with velvety hand-turned soles. Ath- 
letic girls, housekeepers, sales- women, nurses and 
elderly women, at rest, 
work or play find TRUE 
COMFORT in this sani- 
tary Shoe built on ap- 
proved hygienic lines 
(here’s the 
point) WITH- 
OUT SEAMS. 













Most shoes thrown aside by women bind 
at the instep where the foot is most tender. i 
We correct this because we have no bunch or seam at instep, 
insuring glove-fitting qualities. Unlike some other ‘* Health"’ 
shoes, the Richardson Seamless has tone and style, 

If your dealer cannot supply, we will send 


your size (state width) direct from 
ie factory erased upon receipt of $3.00 
RICHARDSON SHOE COMPANY, Dept.T, Menominee, Mich. 


**One Intelligent Shoe Dealer wanted in every town.” 














The LAUTER PIANO is made to meet the 
requirements of people of musical discrimina- 
tion. Its tonal beauty and exquisite finish of 


details have given it its great prestige among 
those who appreciate piano excellence. 
We make GRANDS, UPRIGHTS and the LAUTER- 


HUMANA (player). We mail illustrated catalog on 
request. We ship to ail parts of the United States. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














MY EXPERIENCES 
IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 











best friends at home graduated at Columbia 
last June. He’s out West now.” 

The dear child! I knew just how she felt. 

There was no Subway then and it took us a 
long time to get to Columbia. In the rotunda of 
the library my companion spied a familiar face. 
“Why there’s one of the girls from home,” she 
cried. After the two girls had embraced and 
explained how they happened to be there, I con- 
ducted them upstairs to an alcove that chanced 
to be unoccupied; and I left them there to chat 
to their hearts’ content. 

To fill the interim I paced idly up and down, 
pausing now and then to read the titles of the 
volumes near the doorway of the alcoves that I 
passed. All of asuddenI came toa halt. In front 
of me were rows on rows of college catalogs, 
and my eye had fallen on the ‘‘ Harvard” group. 
Of course I thought of Billy and drew nearer to 
the shelves. He had never mentioned his class 
year, but within certain limits I could approxi- 
mate; and I smiled at the idea of telling him 
when I saw him next how I had guessed right 
about the year he graduated the first time I tried. 


22398 With this ambition in mind I ran my finger 
along the backs of several catalogs, selected one, 
and, opening it, scanned the roster of the several 
classes for that year. Billy wasn’t there. 

In order to save time I next referred to the 
latest year book of the Harvard Club. ‘‘That 
will tell the year,’”’ I thought. But it didn’t tell 
me anything; however, I reminded myself that 
not all graduates were members of the Harvard 
Club, and turned back to the catalogs. I went 
through the “ Ellerys” for the last fifteen years 
and searched through the lists of the special 
students too. But it wasn’t any use; the name 
that I was looking for didn’t once appear. 

I lifted down the Johns Hopkins catalogs 
for the same period, laid them on the table in a 
pile, and, one by one, examined them; all with 
the same result. The Billy that I knew was un- 
known to them. I sat fingering the last volume 
I had looked at, then I laid it down, and, as still 
as death, went over the various discrepancies in 
Billy’s verbal account of things about which I 
knew myself. They were like a column of fig- 
ures, each one insignificant in itself, perhaps; 
but when I added them they amounted to a 
total of doubt that was written large. 

Presently I heard my young friend calling: 
“Miss Baldwin, where are you?” 

I swallowed hard. ‘“Here,’’ I said. Then I 
rose slowly, gathered up the catalogs and re- 
placed them on the shelves. 

The girl had found me now, and soon after we 
went away. 


22383 Late Sunday afternoon her visit ended. 
On our way to the Thirty-fourth Street ferry—I 
was going with her to Long Island City—she 
assured me that everything had been perfect. 
We had left the car and were making for the 
ferry slip. A boat had just come in and we fol- 
lowed those ahead of us down the passageway 
to go on board. And there in the throng of 
passengers who were hurrying from the boat I 
ran into Billy! Billy, witha traveling-bag, com- 
ing from the train, a Long Island train. Neither 
of us saw the other till we were face to face. 

“Why,” I gasped, ‘you told me you were 
going to Pittsburg.” 

“Oh—I—at the last minute—I couldn’t get 
away,” he stammered. ‘It had to be post- 
poned. Will you excuse me, please? I’m in a 
hurry now. I’ll see you Tuesday, as we said.” 
And he was gone before I could reply. 

Tuesday evening didn’t bring him, but it 
brought a note which he said he was writing on 
the ferryboat—it was mailed in Jersey City—to 
explain that he was ordered off unexpectedly on 
the postponed Pittsburg trip. ‘I hope to get 
back by Friday; if not then, Saturday,” he said. 
“T’ll send you a letter just as soon as I hit New 
York and tell you all about it when we meet.” 

There was no word of him on Friday, but 
when I went home to dinner on Saturday even- 
ing I found a note. It had been mailed at ten 
o’clock that morning, and it read: ‘I shall call 
this evening unless you send me word you cannot 
see me.”’ There was no time to send him word, 
even had I wished, and no place to send it but 
the “‘ General Delivery.” 


2$3 It was a week since the journey to Columbia: 
for a week I had been thinking what to say. And 
now as I dressed, with one eye on the clock, for 
it was almost time for him, I rehearsed it all. 
But when the doorbell rang, when I heard him 
dragging himself upstairs, when at last he stood 
before me, what I had so carefully thought out 
was of no use to me. I didn’t remember a word 
of it; all that I knew was that Billy was there 
and that he was ill. 

“T’m all tied up with rheumatism,” he ex- 
plained; and his face, his every motion, showed 
he spoke the truth. “I had to fuss around in 
the wet in Pittsburg. It rained all the time — 
and I didn’t take the paint-pot with me.” 

“The paint-pot?” I inquired. 

“Ves. The doctor told me to use it freely, 
and I do when the stuff is where I am. But it’s 
generally some place else.”’ Wearily he limped 
over to a rocking-chair. ‘“‘You see these at- 
tacks have a way of coming on unexpectedly. 
If the sun forgets to get up some morning, or 
it’s damp or warm, or almost anything, I have to 
take to paint.”’ Here he shifted uneasily in his 
chair; his face was drawn with pain. After a 
while he smiled again. ‘‘You’ve no idea how 
ingenious I’ve become in tattooing; and I’ve 
worked out some very tasteful patterns on the 
carpet, too. The stuff spills easier than ink.” 
He tried to smile again, but failed. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Dorothy. I’m not very entertaining. 
But—I’m all done up.”’ 

“Don’t try to talk,” I said. “You ought not 
to be here anyway.” He shot a glance at me. 
“T mean the best place for a sick man is at 
home.” 

“Home!” At the word his lip curled and he 
laughed unpleasantly. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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R«WALLACE 


. Tr AT RESISTS 


That particular charm of 1835 R. 
WALLACE Silver Plate lies in the distinctive 
character and perfect workmanship of its varied 
and exquisite designs. The scientific application 
of the silver, with extra sectional plating at parts most 
exposed to wear, impart the appearance of genuine 


Sterling and guarantee unequaled wear-resisting qualities. 


We will replace at any time, any piece bearing 


the trademark “ 1835 R. WALLACE” that fails 


to give satisfaction. 


STERLING 


Each line, each curve, in every design is a master-stroke— 
beautiful in its delicacy of execution. It is the visible 
expression of the skill and artistic individuality of the master- 


craftsmen who produce R. WALLACE Sterling Silver. 


The SAXON is the newest R. WALLACE Sterling 
design—a pure treatment of the Louis XV style. 
See the Wide Range of Designs at Your Dealers. 
Send postcard for our interesting and instruct- 
ive book “The Dining Room, Its Decora- 
tions and Entertaining,” including ‘“‘ How 
to Set the Table.” 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG.CO. ( 
Box 31 Wallingford, Conn. dZ 
New York Chicago San Francisco y, 
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Dust Every Day With 


UMS NEXteR 


ILLIONS of 
housekeep- 

ers whouse Liquid 
Veneer in their 
daily dusting, keep 
their homes bright, 
clean and sanitary 
at an actual saving 
of both labor and 
money. 

Try it in YOUR 
home at OUR ex- 
pense. Use it on 
your Piano, Furni- 
ture, Chandeliers, 
Picture Frames, 
Woodwork and 
Hardwood Floors. 
It willinstantly re- 
new the polish and 
make everything 
look like new. 
Easy to use. It is 
applied with a 
cloth. There’s no 
drying to wait for. 


Guarantee Offer 
Buy a bottle of Liquid Veneer of any dealer. 


‘tale, 





Give it a 
thorough trial, following the simple directions; then, if you are 
not delighted, take it right back and the dealer will refund your 
money. 


Sample Bottle Free 


If you have never used Liquid Veneer, write at once for a 
sample bottle. It will be sent Free and Prepaid. 


Sold by all dealers, 25c, 50c, $1.00 bottles. 
Buffalo Specialty Co., 368 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Say: “White Lead My House” 
not simply “Paint My House” 


' HITE lead and linseed 
oil always mean paint— 
ds but all paint (unfortunately ) 
is not white lead and oil. 
Tosay “‘paint my house’’ 
is like ordering berrieswhen 
you want strawberries. 
You may get gooseberries. , 
**White Lead my house’’ means 
**paint it with pure white lead and 
linseed oil.’’ “These two materials 
make true paint, natural paint. 
Pure white lead is the only known 
white pigment, which, when mixed 
with linseed oil, will produce durable, 
non-cracking, non-chipping paint. 
Have your house “‘ white-leaded’’ 
(which means not only painted, but 
painted right). Specify“‘ Dutch Boy 
Painter’? pure white lead and the 
purity of the white lead will be a 
certainty. Any tint can be secured. 
Ask the painter—he knows. 





Get our ‘*Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. S”’ 
Free. Substantial helps on painting, deco- 
ration and lawn arrangement. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 
NewYork Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 





i A beautiful “| 
kitchen is the highest “4 4 
pride of the best homes. 

The glazed designs of SANITAS, 
both in plain and fancy tiles, lend a Vy 
beauty and cleanliness to kitchens, pan- i 

tries and bathrooms not to be hoped for 

with other wall coverings. 

For other interiors, absolute reproductions | 

of handsomest paper and fabric effects in dull | 

finished SANIT AS. Fade proof, stainproof, 
dust and dirt proof — never cracks, never 
tears—instantly cleaned withdampcloth. ¢ 

Ask your dealer or decorator to show you SANITAS 


or write us your needs fully. We will tell how yi 
to be satisfactorily supplied, also send you 4 4 
PA freesamples and sketches. Vi & 


Standard Oil Cloth Company fs} 
Dept. W, 320 Broadway, gi - 
BE New York City de 











400 Plans for $1.00 


| For 30 days only 
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we offer our four 
big books show- 
ing nearly four 
hundred designs of 
cottages, houses and 
bungalows costing 
$300 to $10,000 for 
only $1.00. ‘These 
books are: 





Palatial Modern Homes . $3500 to $10,000; 50c per copy 
Low Cost Modern Homes $1500 to $3000; 50c per copy 
Cottages and Bungalows . $300 to $9000; 50c per copy 
California Bungalows. . . $500 to $8000; 50c per copy 
(All four books for only $1.) Don’t build until 
you have seen them. 
**Art In Architecture,”* a montlily magazine, $1 per year 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
No. 193 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














The Embroidery 





Authority 


The KAUMAGRAPH] ing all the latest ideas and 


designs in Embroidery sent 
with 24 of one initial or design for Dutch collar for 10 cents 
RAPHS give beautiful, clear outline on any material 
without muss ortrouble. Cost 5c and 10c each. 
Attractive terms offered local agents Address Dept. C. 
UMAGRAPH COMPANY, 114 W. 32nd 8t., N. Y. City 
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“Well, I call this home, you know,” and I 
looked around the room, “even if it is a boarding- 
house. It’s the best I have.’’ 

There was a long pause; then, glancing over 
at the clock, I said: ‘‘It’s twenty-five minutes 
after nine. You're sick and tired and I’m going 
to send you home.”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘I knew I wasn’t fit to make a 
call. But I wanted to see you.” 

_ After he was gone I thought about him a long 
time. ‘Every hour I put it off makes it so 
much harder. But what could I say to him 
tonight? Next time I’ll tell him.” 


Ss “Next time” was the following Thursday 
evening and he brought a magazine ; there was 
a story in it that he wanted me to read aloud. 
I often read to him while he, lounging in the 
cozy-corner, smoked. But when the story was 
finished I didn’t wait to hear his comments; 
didn’t wait to lose my courage. I went straight 
over to the cozy-corner, drew a chair alongside 
and sat down. 

“Billy,” I said, “I want to talk to you.” 

“Allright,” he replied; but I thought I caught 
a tremor in his voice. And he laid down his pipe. 

Then I began at the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance—even further back than that. I told him 
briefly the reason for the “Personal”; showed 
him the blankness of my life; told him how for a 
month before we met his letters filled the blank; 
recalled to his memory the postscript: ‘“‘ When 
I see you I'll explain.” Then I reviewed our 
various meetings, the discrepancies in his ac- 
counts of things. ‘And you said you were a 
chemist. Science is exact. I wanted to trust 
you, Billy’’—my voice was very low, but I knew 
he heard—‘‘and yet there were so many things 
I couldn’t understand. When you were here 
your presence banished them. But they came 
back when you left.” Utterance was even more 
difficult when I reached the episode of the col- 
lege catalogs. But I went on as best I could. 
Once I looked at him and saw that he had shut 
his eyes. Our encounter on the ferryboat the 
Sunday when he had told me he was to be in 
Pittsburg was the last item in the long account. 
I stopped and drew in my breath. The room was 
as still as death; the man lay there with closed 
eyes, motionless. 

How long I waited I do not know. At last I 
spoke again. ‘You have heard all this. And 
you have nothing to say?” 

““T have a great deal to say. But I’m think- 
ing how to say it.” 

‘So this is a time to search for a phrase?”’ 


SS He opened his eyes then. ‘Dorothy, you 
make it very hard for me,” he said; then he 
rose and began pacing up and down. I rose, too, 
and stood by the mantelpiece, watching him. 

As he turned in front of me I took a step 
nearer him and looked straight into his eyes. 
‘“You don’t need to tell me. I know,” Isaid very 
slowly. ‘‘ You are under an assumed name.”’ 

“Ves,” he said. 

At this some inarticulate lament burst from 
my lips. I was convinced of it before; I could 
even say the words myself. But to hear him 
admit the truth of them was terrible. ‘‘But 
why?” I moaned. “Why?” 

“First I did it for protection just as you did,” 
he replied. 

“Yes. But afterward, when you had seen me, 
when you knew the kind of girl I was?” I felt 
so weak that I sank down on the sofa and 
motioned him to sit beside me. 

“It was the ‘Margaret’ that caught my eye 
at first,’ he continued presently. ‘What 
‘Margaret’ said piqued my curiosity. I was 
lonely and discouraged. That was why I wrote. 
Then your answer came; it opened up a new 
world to me. Fora while I thought you weren’t 
going to see me ever. But when you wrote at 
last that I could call I made up my mind to tell 
you—as much of the truth as I could. But the 
minute I saw you, Dorothy, I knew that I must 
tell you nothing—or everything. And if I told 
you everything you would never see me for the 
second time. It was cowardly in me; it wasn’t 
fair to you ——-”’ And his voice died away 

‘“There’s only one explanation of all this,” I 
said. ‘But I never suspected it before. You're 
married.” 

“Ves,” he said. ‘Seven years.” Then he 
took a cardcase from his pocket, scribbled an 
address upon a card where a name only was 
engraved, and gave the card to me. ‘That's 
who I am.” 

I read it and handed the card back to him. 

“There’s something else,” he said. ‘I’m not 
quite so base as you suppose. The marriage was 
a mistake. She and I are absolutely uncon- 
genial. We live under the same roof— when 
I’m in this country; but it’s God’s truth I am 
alone. I have had more real companionship, 
more sympathy, in your letters and your talk 
than I’ve ever known before. I want you to 
promise—not to see me now, of course; but 
just to write to me. I have to go to England 
soon, anyway. And I’ll get a Dakota divorce 
when I come back. And then you and I, 
Dorothy, will be married and start life again.’ 
9393 Horrified I turned tohim. ‘Do you think 
I would steal another woman’s husband? Do 
you think I would marry a man that was 
divorced? A man that had lied to me? 

He winced. “ You don’t know anything about 
the temptations of my life 

“No. But I know my own life and I’m sorry 
for us both and for every one else that is weary 
and desolate. But that doesn’t alter things 
There was a pause. Then I looked at him, my 
eves full of tears. ‘‘This is the end, Billy.” 

“ Without a word he picked up his hat. I was 
standing by the mantelpiece again, and he 
walked over there. ‘I must do just as you say. 
Good-by, Dorothy. I shall never forget you, 
dear.” 

** Good-by.” 

He kissed my hand and an instant later he 
was gone. 
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The two miles of u 


you take each day and the two hours 


of unnecessary work 


Without this drudgery, life would be more 


enjoyable. 


It is a simple thing to 
work easy. 


A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinetwill do it because 
it saves all unnecessary steps and work. 

It gives you kitchen convenience—every- 
thing you need has its place where you can 


sit down and reach it. 


By our special club pl 
a Hoosier Cabinet put 1 
$1.00 a week. 


Our new booklet will 


as soon as we know your 


add ress. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch 


223 Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Main Office and Factory 


50 Adams Street 
New Castle, Ind. 


your address 


on the margin of this 
advertisement, or on 
a postal; we will help 
you free yourself from 
kitchen drudgery. _ 


HE kitchen takes up 
altogether too many 
hours of your time. 


More Hoosier Cabinets in use 








Send us 
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tire you out. 


make your kitchen 


an you can have 
1 your home for 
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licious 
Creams, Custards, Puddings, 
ices— light and delicate 
desserts that anyone Can eat. bg 


National Starch Company, Successors 


“O35 the children all PR 


they want of the de- 


KINGSFORD’S 


Fi , 
iT od 


is the trusted standby of the expe- 
riencedcook. She uses Kingsford’s 
for thickening—rich, creamy gra- 
vies and sauces. She makes her pie- 
crust tender and flaky—her bread 
and cake finer in texture — by using 
part Kingsford’s instead 
of all flour. 

The Cook Book “A” 3 I 
tells**Whata Cook Ought » 
to Know about Corn 
Starch.” 168 of the best 
recipes you ever tried. 
It’s free—just send your 
name on a post card, 


NOSFORD 
eswrao 
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. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N.Y. 
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Ipswich Hosiery is the 
finest-looking and long- -:: 
est-wearing hosiery ¢ 
at anywhere 
near the price. 


12'c to 25c a pair 


for men, women and children 
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Ipswich Hosiery is the 
result of high quality- 
standards, expert skill, and 
long experience. 

We have the advantage 
of nearly half a century in 
thebusiness ; and not only 
doweuseselected cotton, 
spin our own yarns, and 
knit on the latest type 
of machines, but we 
have the accumula- 
ted knowledge that 
enables us to pro- 
duce high quality 
at low cost. 


The “Hemnit” 
top prevents 
running’ 
holes 


Ipswich Hem- 

nit Hosiery ,for 
women, with 
the‘‘anti-run” 
top is the only 
hosiery whose 
stitch will not 
run below the 
hem from a garter 
tear. Think whata big 
saving in stockings 
this means! And it is 
wonderfully elastic and 
comfortable. hehem 
isknit—not sewedas 
in ordinary stock- 
ings. It is flat, 
strong, and du- 
rable. Black or 
tan, 25c a pair. 

Ask yourdealerfor 
Ipswich Hosiery. 
Send us his name 
and address if he 
can’t supply you, 
and we'll see that 
you get it. Write 
for the illustrated 
Ipswich booklet. 


IpswicH MILLs 
Ipswich, 
Mass. 























The 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 
FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 











Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in L ying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 


Address the Superintendent. 
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Complexion * 


- POWDER 


The Greatest of wet of all Beautifiers 
A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion. 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is 
The Complexion Powder that 
clings—the only one put up ina Wooden 
Box-—retaining all its delicate perfume 
until entirely used up. Five colors, Flesh, 
White, Brunette, Cream and Special Pink. 


4 50c— Everywhere—50c 









































Ask Any Dealer 


for O-Cedar Polish and get the most 

successful preparation on the market 
for producing a quick, lasting shine 
on any varnished surface. 


0-Cedar Polish 


The Varnish Food 


takes off all dirt, like soap, instead of 

merely spreading it around. It contains 

no injurious chemicals to dry out the varnish 

and cause ‘‘checks.'* Nothing but pure 

vegetable ingredients. Try it on your wood- 

work, carriage, auto. The safest polish for 
1€ pianos. 

Guarantee.—We give a bond with every bottle, 
“uarvanteetng to refund price if not satisfactory. 
If not at your dealer’s send his name 
ind get demonstration bottle free. 


Channell Chemical Co., 1536 Lake Street, Chicago 









Pennants 


for decorating room, den or hall. Best 
pretty designs. 12x32 inches. Yale, 

vard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Cornell, Chicago, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, all state universities 
and hundreds of other colleges to select from. Price, 50c each, 
$4.50 a doz., assorted. Postage, 2c one Send for free 
catalogue of Pins, Pennants, Pillows, Caps, e 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLY SHOPS, Box 800, * STAUNTON, VA. 
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IS THE BABY WORTH 
A DOLLAR? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 











study his child constantly merely to keep within 
hailing distance of his mental development. 

Thus a baby is a professor in a post-graduate 
course of study, who teaches the most difficult 
and refined elements of education with a cer- 
tainty and precision of personal application 
which no adult educator could rival. For any one 
who appreciates the value of soul development 
is not the baby worth a dollar? 


LL that I have said will appeal mainly to 
those who appreciate the higher, spiritual 
yalues of life. Of course it would be impossible to 
prove that the baby actually brings money into 
the family. Doubtless it is a financial drain, 
and some families are so weighted with the care 
of young children for years that the parents lose 
much of their receptivity for many of the higher 
things. I think the time will come when the com- 
munity will recognize the service which parents 
render to the whole of society, and will either ex- 
empt them from some public burdens or increase 
the burdens of those who have no children. 
But even in economic production and progress 
the baby has important functions. To a super- 
ficial observer it might seem that a wife in most 
cases adds nothing to a man’s income and does 
increase his expenses. Yet we know that a good 
wife is a great producer, and in the long run most 
men are likely to be better off with a wife than 
without her. Somewhat the same thing is true 
of the baby. Hestimulates the working capacity 
of the family. Men and women work harder 
and more resourcefully if they have to provide 
for children. If we could imagine all babies 
suddenly eliminated from a nation we should 
certainly observe a swift decline in the working 
energies of that nation, and a diminution in the 
deposits of the savings banks. One of the chief 
motives for work and for accumulation would be 
gone. Many a man has acquired the habit of 
saving only when the future of his child entered 
into his calculations; without that he would 
have spent as fast as he earned. Often the 
money thus saved has later proved to be the 
leverage by which he could rise from a merely 
salaried position to participation in the profits 
of capital. In the economic life and progress 
of society at large children are as important for 
the National wealth-getting as a spring is for 
the mechanism of a watch. 


INALLY I want to point out the value of the 

baby as a conciliator and unifier in social life. 
A tactful wife has a direct business value to her 
husband in winning and keeping friends for him. 
Many men recognize that the social expenditures 
of their wives are worth all they cost from that 
utilitarian point of view. The baby also helps 
to lubricate the social machinery. Can the most 
attractive society woman equal the social suc- 
cesses of anice baby? He comes as an unknown 
visitor with no previous friendly relations es- 
tablished. In many cases the attitude toward 
his coming is very sober and strained, much as 
we feel toward some uninvited guest who is 
sure to stay indefinitely and to disturb all our 
contented relations. Yet within a few days or 
weeks the baby has so endeared himself to all 
hearts that the mere possibility of his departure 
would desolate the household with grief. If a 
maiden aunt could accomplish the same trans- 
formation of feeling would it not be considered a 
social triumph and a splendid demonstration of 
her charm and social value? And the baby 
extends this winning influence to wider circles 
as far as the family will let him. If the family 
moves into a new neighborhood one chief avenue 
for winning friends is the good feeling that goes 
out to the baby as he goes prospecting in his 
go-cartoronallfours. Allreally valuable people 
will have a specially open-hearted and kindly 
feeling toward ‘‘those young Smiths with that 
lovely baby.” 


WE , ARE justly alarmed that divorces are 
becoming so frequent. Yet in another way 


we might be surprised that they aresorare. That 
two people can live together year in and year 
out in all the disenchantment and the vexations 
of daily life and yet be content and even anxious 
to continue so is a wonderful tribute to the du- 
rability of love and the faithfulness in human 
nature. Yet many do drop apart, and far more 
fail to establish so strong a community of inter- 
est that they really share their lives fully. Prob- 
ably in most cases they deeply regret it as they 
feel that they are drifting apart. Many a man 
would gladly pay the costliest price if he could 
bind himself and his wife in the intimate union 
of a real home. In still more cases the wife 
would make any sacrifice if she could center 
her husband’s heart in his home. Now there 
is nothing of such permanent power for the 
unification of the home as the child. That 
becomes the common center of gravity for hus- 
band and wife just when the attractiveness of 
romantic love begins to pale. The child is the 
common interest and enjoyment and anxiety of 
both. A man sees in his wife his child’s mother, 
and realizes how indispensable she istohim. T he 
growing tediousness of the relation between the 
two gives place to the delights and the terrible 
anxieties of a real family life, and both bind 
man and woman together. The testing time for 
the marriage bond in most cases comes when it 
is two or three years old. If it safely weathers 
those early dangers, and if the personal habits 
are moulded more deeply on the family relation, 
it is likely to endure. If the baby is present 
at that stage the likelihood of success is far 
greater. A very large percentage of divorced 
people are childless. The baby is the great pre- 
server and unifier of the home, and as such 
the baby more than earns all that he costs. 

Is the baby wortha dollar? Heis. He earns 
his board as he goes along. For any eye that is 
not blind with coarse mammonism and unable to 
see value in anything that does not immediately 
earn net cash the baby is one of the most 
valuable and productive assets of the family. 
To invest in a baby is a risk, but the chances of 
moderate success in the investment are very 
large, and in the better cases the scale of profit 
is incomparable. 
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The butler gives an air to the service, and that is all. 
sert which the charming young housekeeper makes, and the one that is pre- 
pared by the chef and served by the solemn butler, are as "like as two peas." 

There are so many easy ways to make delicious and beautiful 


Seven delightful flavors: 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 
“‘Desserts of the World,” the new Recipe Book, 
splendidly illustrated in ten colors and gold, 
will be sent FREE on request. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO,, 
Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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As Like as Two Peas. 


The Jell-O des- 


JELL- 


desserts that any woman can make them without any practice at all. 
Pure, sparkling, delicious, beautiful Jell-O desserts can 
be made in a minute. 
At a dime a package Jell-O is the world’s greatest 


Strawberry, Raspberry, 
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The quality or the flavor of Log 


It is the same today as it was when Mr. 
of Absolutely Pure and Full Measure Maple Syrup) discovered that, in 
to the Towle Process, 
blended with the Maple Syrup greatly improved and balanced the color as 








Try This Delight 


TOWLE’S 
\ LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


The use of this delicious 
syrup will give you and 
the family a new joy. 





FROM CAMP TO TABLE 


Patina rset CO (ee 





pst 
a onsite ee ae 





Cabin never changes. 


P. J. Towle (the Pioneer 





a small amount of Cane Sugar Syrup 


well as the flavor, making it soft, mellow, deliciously sweet, 
still retaining that delicate Maple Character. 

It matters not where you purchase Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrup, from the dealer you have always traded with or at a 
store where you are a stranger. “The Log Cabin Can insures 
you uniform quality, uniform purity and uniform full measure. 

We are so positive that Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup will 
suit you and your family that if your grocer does not sell 
Towle’s it will pay you to go to one who does. 


Towle’s Log Cabin 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 


Full Measure—F ull Quality —Full Flavor 


We have an atte active book ‘‘From Camp to T able”’’ which tells of the many 
ways Towle’s Log Cabin can be used and gives thirty-three prize recipes. 

Every housewife should have a copy of this interesting book. By its aid you 
can delight the family with many new delicacies. 


Send for It. It’s Free 


Toeveryreaderof this advertisement who sends 
us 10 cents in coin or in 2 cent U.S. stamps, we will 
mail, postpaid, an always useful article—a beauti- 

ful, full size, long-wearing, silver-plated teaspoon, 
as illustrated —no advertising on it. 

There is a coupon on every can of Log Cabin 
Syrup, which enables you to secure more of these 
spoons. Address 


The Towle Maple Products Company 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 


Refineries and Offices: 
8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
In the Virgin Maple Sugar Forests. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
In the Center of North America. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters. 
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will save it. 


will restore it. 


will save it. 


of it. 


dish —Cementium will save it. 


Get a 25c Tin of 


sy, 


get splendid results. 

Getit at hardware, drug, grocery, sta- 
tionery stores, or send 25c for it. Use 
Coupon. It comes in 25c tins —easy and 
convenient to use. 


Czementium Sales Co. 
Sole Agents U.S.A., 


$8.70 120 J. Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
seater ane 78 J. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Cementium 50 J. Church St., New York, N. Y. 


will save it 


$18.00 foranew 
chair — Cementium 


A priceless vase that money 
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The soubrette shook her head; under her 
mane of reddish hair sharp little furrows of cal- 
culation showed in her forehead. “It’s so un- 
certain—the show business. When a girl’s not 
married she can always go home to her folks if 
she can’t get an engagement, but she’s not so 
welcome when there’s a man around. And as 
Fritz’s mother was quite sickly, one of those 
lingering ailments too, which cost so much and 
never get any better—or any worse—we felt we 
couldn’t take a chance.” The little wife rose to 
fasten Marcia’s collar at the back. 

“‘She’s gone now, hasn’t she?”’ asked Marcia. 

“Yes, fell down the cellar,’’ replied the other 
absently. ‘Oh, as I say, we can’t complain; 
we've had a lot of luck.” 


e283 Marcia dropped her eyes to hide the amuse- 
ment in them, but her voice was kind and 
friendly. ‘‘Anyway, you’re saving lots of 
money; that is one comfort.” 

“We are that,” said the soubrette, bright- 
ening. ‘‘And some day we’re going to have 
a house—at Elmhurst, perhaps—and twenty- 
eleven children.” 

“You don’t mean to say you count on them?” 
asked Marcia in astonishment. 

“What, on the twenty-eleven? Well, rather; 
don’t you ever?”’ 

“T never thought, I never thought,” gasped 
Marcia— Marcia the crafty, who had talked for 
a season on the trains and across restaurant 
tables how she and Bob would play together 
always, he leading man, she leading woman, or, 
if it must be, make some sacrifices for each 
other. But this sacrifice! 

The little wife helped the tall girl into her 
coat, smiling grimly. She respected Miss Holt 
deeply; she was the head of the company, and 
she was a grade above the soubrette when it 
came to manners and to dress; but there were 
some things, many things, which the leading 
lady had yet to learn. 

The bride-to-be twined her arm through the 
other woman’s, and in this fashion they entered 
the dining-room. Marcia possessed, as a rule, a 
gentle aloofness, and it gave the soubrette a 
throb of pleasure to feel the weight of this per- 
sonage upon her arm, clinging timorously to 
her superior wisdom, as it were. 

V 
ARCIA had thought that the last few hours 
before her marriage would be the most sig- 
nificant ones of her life; she had expected to 
find the very air of the dusky theater charged 
with the excitement which she and Bob would 
surely feel. The audience, she was positive, 
would experience little electric thrills up and 
down its composite spine, as the men and 
women out in front unconsciously became per- 
meated with the stimulated condition of the 
company. Everything that she would say to 
Bob and he to her would be weighty in its 
import, for in four hours from the rising of the 
curtain Marcia Holt would cease to be. She 
grew very conscious as she entered the stage 
door from the fear that the ‘‘hands” were 
watching her, and she was a little annoyed to 

find that they were not. 

‘‘ Wear there’s goin’ to be a weddin’ after ther 
show,” she heard one man comment to another. 

“What for?” replied the other. 

She hurried on. She was surprised to find 
herself putting on her makeup in the usual way. 
Her fingertips were icy as on the first night of 
a play, but, like a first night, the anticipatory 
torture had passed away. The actors went to 
their rooms, calling greetings to each other and 
anathematizing their hotels; and the actresses, 
heads stuck out of their several doors, discussed 
their own costumes for the wedding without 
any particular interest in hers. 


03 ‘‘How everything goes on in the theater! 
said Marcia to Bob after he had greeted her 
tenderly before the first act. Even as she 
spoke she realized that this observation was 
more trivial than anything she thought could 
have been uttered for their first meeting alone 
on their wedding day. 

“It’s because the theater is so much bigger 
than we are,’”’ returned Bob. ‘‘It is an institu- 
tion; we are individuals. Half of us could be 
exterminated tonight, but the play would go 


on tomorrow night somehow or other. Which is 
the first house of business to open its doors after 
a disaster to a city? Why, the theater. The 
trouble with us actors is we think we make the 
playhouse. We don’t. It’s the playhouse that 
makes us—what are you laughing at, you 
goose?”’? For Marcia’s mouth was full of little 
quirks. 


“At your dissertation on the theater on this, 
our wedding day.” 

Deemster laughed, too, holding her head 
between his hands, but carefully that he might 
not disarrange her hair, and kissing her on the 
lips. ‘It’s you and the theater with me, dear, 
but you first.”” Then assuming a businesslike 
air he explained the plans he had laid, his warm 
hand chafing her slender cold fingers as he talked. 

All through the afternoon she was so intent 
upon the small things that she had no time for 
the great elation she had been looking forward 
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to. When not on the scene she was busy with 
her needle, for she found that her best blouse, 
fresh from the cleaner’s, needed many stitches. 
She carried her sewing to the wings that she 
might not miss her cues, and played the whole 
of one act with her thimble on, to the great 
amusement of the company. 

At the end of the second act she found upon 
her dressing-table Bob’s present to her, bought 
weeks before. It was a great hoop of mellow 
gold, exquisitely chased, which slipped over her 
small hand and fitted to the soft curve of her 
arm below the elbow. Her little shrieks of ad- 
miration summoned the women to her room, 
and most of the men. This offering brought 
the coming event more closely to her, and by 
the end of the third act, when the bridal bouquet 
arrived, two red spots burned through the paler 
rouge upon her cheeks. 

Since this had been the contribution of the 
company it commanded general attention. 
Marcia politely hid her disappointment under 
pans of praise, but Elizabeth lifted the great 
flat sheaf of beautiful roses and eyed it scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ Evidently more funerals than weddings 
in this town,’”’ was her verdict. The company 
looked concerned. ‘I’m going to make it over.” 

‘Lizbeth! You shall do nothing of the kind,” 
declared Marcia, ‘‘I love it this way.” 

But her friend turned to the property man, 
who had dropped in with the others, and sent 
him for asparagus vine, while Marcia, still pro- 
testing, flew to the stage as the last act was 
called. 

There were three stage waits during that act, 
and Elizabeth made one entrance with five 
yards of satin ribbon twined about her ankles; 
but when the curtain dropped a round, bobbing 
bouquet such as any bride might well be proud 
of was completed. 


2%§3 If Marcia remained disappointingly calm 
throughout the afternoon Bob, lacking sewing, 
grew more nervous. Ile, who had carried out all 
the arrangements to the smallest detail with an 
assurance that would suggest undue familiarity 
with the matter in hand; he, who had played 
for years under the critical gaze of unknown 
men and women, grew pallid, as the hour ap- 
proached, at the thought of standing opposite 
the woman he loved, before a mild Presbyterian 
minister. 

He listened in amazement to Marcia’s con- 
trolled voice, as through the thin partition of 
their dressing-rooms she bade him hurry. With 
his white tie knotted like a hangman’s noose 
around his throat, the perspiration trickling 
down his forehead, at one time the base thought 
came to him to fly. But as he wrenched the 
door almost from its hinges he found the busi- 
ness Manager gazing inquiringly at him. ‘I 
just — wanted—air,”’ he breathed in explanation. 

“Oh, that was it!’ returned the manager. He 
afterward related the encounter with various 
additions. ‘‘And I felt like a dog,” it was his 
custom to conclude, ‘‘for I tried to get away my- 
self when I was married, and some fool rushed 
in where angels would have had more sense.” 

The business manager restored confidence, 
retied the cravat, valet fashion, over the bride- 
groom’s shoulders, talked to him about the mati- 
née receipts, and soon ushered him to Marcia. 
She stood waiting, flames in her cheeks but 
with a shaking chin, and Bob, seeing his dear 
love’s need, became a man again. 


cass The company, headed by the stage man- 
ager, who had rehearsed the route by going 
over it before, like the methodical person which 
his position necessitated, walked to the clergy- 
man’s house. Elizabeth and the business man- 
ager accompanied the bridal pair in the best 
depot hack. Elizabeth had made an effort to 
decorate the driver with a rose tied up with 
ribbon, but Sol Hines, under the impression that 
such a fantastic dressing up might make an 
actor of him, refused the decadent ornament. 
So the girl had compromised by fastening ro- 
settes to the team’s bridle, and the “off hoss” 
was wonderfully eating his as the four entered 
the carriage. 

Nothing was said on the short drive to the 
house, and nothing was thought of, so they 
declared afterward. ‘‘Mind a perfect mush,” 
asserted Elizabeth. ‘Most restful.”’” The man- 
ager had projected a number of subjects, but as 
each topic began with ‘‘My wedding ——” a 
vigorous nudge from the maid-of-honor warned 
him to go no further. 

As the party entered the yard they caught 
the gleam of a grate fire through the windows. 

““That’s nice, isn’t it?’’ said Bob. 

“Yes,” said Marcia. They all loved grate 
fires, they who knew so intimately the snapping 
radiator. 

Within the front parlor the clergyman’s wife, 
with two small children hanging to her skirts, 
was endeavoring to entertain her unusual 
guests, Mrs. Flewwellin bearing the burden of 
the conversation. She had once met a remote 
cousin of hers by the same name as that of the 
minister, but after relentless probings into their 
family histories the divine was found to be in no 
way related to the actress. The room had the 
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air of deathly stillness even while they spoke. 
The comedy old man, with the intent to amuse 
the younger child, was surreptitiously going 
through a series of horrible faces, until the little 
one burst into loud wails. 

She was being removed from the room as the 
wedding party entered, the minister having met 
them in the hall, and there was some delay 
while the child was promising to be good. 
Marcia stooped down and kissed her, and the 
tear-stained baby clung to the girl’s hand until 
the minister placed it in Deemster’s. 

The eyes of all the company were fastened on 
the bouquet until the service began, and Mrs. 
Flewwellin was heard to wish that it would ‘‘ show 
more.”’ But as the minister’s calm voice filled 
the room a thin haze obscured their vision, knots 
were sternly swallowed down manly throats, 
and there was a rustling for handkerchiefs, 
although several had theirs ready. 

The stiffness of the occasion did not wear off. 
Even with the players’ ready adaptability, a 
wedding, and in the minister’s house, provoked 
a double solemnity. 


2% It was not until they were seated in the only 
private room of the “‘Bon Ton” restaurant that 
they relaxed and began commenting freely on 
the event: 

“That young un certainly was an imp’— 
“Wasn’t she?’’—‘‘It was sweet in you, Marcia, 
to quiet her in that way”—‘‘It made a lovely 
picture’’—‘‘Didn’t it?’’—‘‘ Yes, it did’’—“‘She 
looked a little like you’’—‘“‘ Nonsense” —“‘ Why, 
what do you mean?’’—‘‘Oh, my prophetic 
soul!’’—‘‘Hush!”—‘“‘I knew a woman; she 
divorced her husband’’—‘‘ Impossible’”’—‘‘ Yes, 
she did, but she married him again’’—‘“ Idiot ’’- 
“And their little girl’? —‘‘ Whose little girl?’’- 
“Theirs by the first marriage’’—‘‘ Go on, this is 
good”’—‘‘ Well, she was the maid-of-honor at 
the second wedding.” 

The company wept with laughter, and in this 
fragmentary fashion conversation 
tinued through the oyster stew, 
cole-slaw and ice cream. One of the company 
became a newspaper man, and_ interviewed 
Marcia on ‘‘How I Like Married Life.’ The 
bride, whose calm had given place to almost 
hysterical gayety, nodded toward Bob: ‘ 
my answer; wouldn’t you like it?” 

While Bob, brave as a lion a/ter it was 
smiled from the depths of his 
the depths of her 


was con- 
roast chicken, 


There’s 


all over, 
red-brown eyes to 
gray-black ones. ‘‘What if I 
had bolted!” recurred to him for one dreadful 
instant, which he covered with a hollow laugh. 

The ‘‘half hour”’ was called as the last toast 
had been drunk, and they all trooped out while 
the stage manager, watch in hand, urged them 
to make haste. ‘It’s unprecedented,” he 
declared. ‘‘A half hour before the overture 
begins, and not a soul in the theater except the 
audience.”’ 

Bob remained to pay the account after help- 
ing Marcia into the waiting hack. There was a 
gathering of idle citizens around the equipage; 
no one had ever kept a carriage by the 
before, and Sol Hines had been gloomily 
‘“expectin’”’ to the crowd that they’d all clum 
out the window at the back, and now he'd 
never get his hire. 


hour 


9S3 Robert Deemster’s wife could not wait for 
him. He could not go with her. They must all 
hurry. As the carriage drove off with Marcia as 
the sole occupant some wag threw an old shoe 
after it, and a shower of rice was pelted against 
the closed door. Her answering laugh was half a 
sob. With all their planning, in the first hour of 


married life Bob and she were separated. And 
their work was the barrier. 
As the carriage bumped over the ruts of 


Main Street on the way to the theater the arc 
light of the hotel suddenly illumined the shabby 
recesses of her lonely wedding And 
Marcia, in rebellion against the order of her life, 
tapped upon the glass for Sol Hines to draw up 
his horses. With her flowers half hidden in her 
coat she flew through the office to her room, and 
there walked up and down its narrow length, 
happily and excitedly, in defiance of the waiting 
audience. 

“Bob must be first, 
whispered to herself. 


coach. 


and not my work,’’ she 
**T dedicate this time to 


Bob. It is a symbol, and he must come first. 
He is not here with me, and yet Bob must be 
first.” 


before the mirror to look at her 
radiant ‘“‘Marcia Deemster,” she said 
aloud. ‘‘Mrs. Deemster.” She drew in her 
breath and lifted her slight frame as though the 
good man’s name was a responsi- 
would need squared shoulders. 

‘‘Marcia and Bob Deemster—and Bob!” A 
new thought came to her. She moved toward 
the door which separated her room from his, 
the door which connected her room with his. 
Her eyes were full of fear, yet with controlled 
hands outstretched she snapped back the bolt 
and made the two rooms one. Then with a 
little cry of understanding, as though her vague 
dedication of this short space of time to Bob had 
not been purposeless, she ran across her room, 
into the corridor, on to her work. 


She stopped 


face. 


bearing of a 
bility which 


THE END 
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Let’s Begin With 
The Kitchen 


This is the time of year when we like to make 
things fresh and bright. 
little dingy after the Season’s use. 


And the kitchen is a 


Coat the wainscoting, outside of cupboards and 
doors with Acme Quality Varno-Lac. 
a beautiful stain, reproducing any wood, and a 
tough,durable varnish surface all in one operation. 


It gives 


Enamel your walls, sink, refrigerator, inside of 
cupboards, table and chairs with Acme Quality 
Enamels (Neal’s). They are impervious to hot 
or cold water or steam. 
as quick-drying Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite). 


Paint the floor with the 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


include kinds made especially for each 
surface. Special enamels for window 





screens and porch furniture, different 
white enamels for bathroom and bedrooms, 
paints, varnishes, stains and finishes for fur- 
niture, woodwork, floors, metal surfaces, etc. 
If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, 


varnished, or finished in any way, there’s an 
ACME QUALITY Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


tells which to use in each case and just how it should 
be applied. 
is valuable to any householder. 
mentary copy. 
Paints, Enamels and Finishes, or will get them for you. 
If he cannot supply you, write to 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 


This book, handsomely illustrated in colors, 
Write us for a compli- 
Your dealer probably has Acme Quality 


Ask 





This is the 


Roller- 


Bearing 


Not only does it really clean a carpet, 
saving to floor covering, 
speck the first time over. 
It is the easiest-running 
source of strength saving. 
roller type, 


sweeper in the 


lifetime, always keep their ‘‘snap’’ 


A brush made of fibre cannot last 

Slight pressure on the handle adjusts 
the National brush to either long or 
short nap carpets or rugs. It never 
slips or misses because the brush 
rollers are rubber tired. Wood 
rollers often split, wear smooth 
and fail to turn. 

An _anti-tipping device, 
found only in Nationals, pre- 


vents ‘‘dribbling’’ of sweepings. 
Fitted with separate dump-levers; 


cannot split or 
loosen. 


Write for booklet, 


OU use a sweeper to clean carpets and rugs, to save time 
and save strength. Then why not have the sweeper that 
cleans best, that saves the most time and the most strength ? 


NATIONAL 


Carpet Sweeper 


The National is the practical and economical sweeper of today. 
but does so with greatest 
because it picks up every scrap and 


world — 
‘The bearings are of an improved 
dust-proof, squeak-proof, wear-proof. 
The brush is made of choicest Chinese bristles 
and never 
and doesn’t clean. 


mat.’ 


“How to Double the Life of Rugs and Carpets.” 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, 88 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 
Eee 



























another 


last a 





Ask your dealer to de- 
monstrate the many features 
which make the National 
the most convenient and 
efficient sweeper. Costs no 
more than others. 


Sent free. 











The Well- 
Dressed 
Woman’s 







greatest joy is to 

5 know that the 

plackets and 

seams of her 

gowns are 

close and 
smooth. 


» PEET’S 
vile EYES 


are popular because 
the famous triangle 
ends accomplish this. 


See that our trade mark “It’s in 
the triangle” and the name “ Peet” 
are on every envelope. 






In envelopes only, Won't 
Rust 


Sold everywhere. 
never on cards. All sizes, black or white. 
2 dozen eyes 5c, with spring hooks 10c. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ia HOME MADE GARMENTS 


se the fabrics made only by the 


Kins Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SAL E BY ALL DEALE ta 
Refuse the ‘‘ as got ani upon having the 


KING ‘PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., 


] insist 


New York City 





THAN SILK 





When you see 
an embroidery of startling 
brilliancy —its lustre far surpassing silk — 
you may safely surmise that the em- 
broidery material used has been Glossilla. 
At best shops in every color, every shade. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO., 107 Grand Street, N. Y. 
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ROSE MARSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


30 styles to select 
from—30 days 
free trial in your 
own home 





Mrs. Marshall looked at her quickly. Georgia 
always came out on the porch just before Went- 
worth appeared, and he generally strolled over 
to talk to her before he went into his boarding- 
house next door. Perhaps there was nothing in 
that; but at least she was always there, and he 
always came. He hurried up the steps now, cap 
in hand, stumbling a little as he always did just 
as he reached the top, and dropped into a chair 
beside Georgia. 

“Tt was the loneliest kind of walk here,’ he 
said, ‘‘all on account of Miss Rosamond’s party.” 
Mrs. Marshall looked at him with a ques- 
tioning arch of her pretty eyebrows. ‘‘Gener- 
ally the streets are full of pretty girls driving 
or walking alone, or with their cavaliers,”’ 

.| continued Wentworth. ‘‘Today the streets are 
} different because every one is at home resting, 
to look perfectly lovely this evening at Miss 
Rosamond’s party.” 


i : AR 
f “Except Rose,” said Georgia. ‘‘That girl is | h d m ‘ 

perfectly tireless.” ° n t © ayti S of 

‘ “ ‘Here she comes now,” said her mother, as « e e 

Quality in Cocoa means : Rose and Aleck turned a corner across the it sa luxurious 

' that every atom shall peta ° h 

be cocoa;—not starch, 22353 Rose waved to them over a sheaf of flowers davenport—at nig t 

nor flour. nor sodium Seige Feng on penn ge ag _ iy Ae a e 

} ear that he would spoil them. Really he likec ll f ] b d 
: carbonate, nor ground to see her face tiles shove them. Aleck would you can t te it rom a regu ar e 


not for worlds have let his sister know how 


LooK FOR THE 
NAME 


ON 
EVERY PIECE. 
IT 1S YOUR 
GUARANTEE 


















a In the Streit Davenport-Bed the back lets spine. 60,000 American homes have dis- 
| ac > ac ¢ > ‘ . . 
cocoa shells. The way weap Bag _— _ aya ee down and with the seat forms a real bed with —_ covered its comfort already. 
to make the best cocoa Sait ahs schoolboy; contact with Senior students genuine box spring mattress. Head and foot You can sit in it for hours, every muscle 
is the Lowney way— had made him conscious of deficiencies, and he boards are full width of mattress. Dust-proof relaxed, you really rest. 
: ‘ was trying to take a short cut to the manhood wardrobe under the seat. . 
import the richest, most which he felt should go with his great height. The Streit Davenport-Bed has no mech- The Chair 
costly cocoa beans, roast He was quick at his books, especially in litera- anism whatever—you can’t break it down. 
: : ture, in which study he won the admiration of There is nothing to get out of order. (FRB O US. HTRAOE WARN = PAL OPE |} 
them and grind them his fellow-students, to say nothing of the pro- And it is absolutely sanitary. The mat- 
finer th fl Such | fessors. ‘This had somewhat gone to Aleck’s head, a te an iaaage | vel are 4 is heen 
e€ an our. uc with the result that he was specializing in «s- tress 1s always in the light and air, keeps 
cocoa makes the most | thetics; he went in for subtleties of color and sweet and clean. : 
detici th i sound, and the poetry of motion. Especially he Write today for catalog and name of Streit 
re icious, the most appe- developed a sense for life; not the zest of the dealer in your city. If there is no Streit dealer 
tizing, the most whole- poroage > Bt) gd Aleck’s ea near you we will supply you direct. 
° ° t was the arched-eycebrow kind, superior, a little “ry the Streit 30 davs. If you are not 
some of drinks. Such is amused, very sophisticated. He was not sure ; = - “‘lbe af ix ie na 
: fas ratte < 3 satisfied your money will be refunded at once. 
Lowney’ s Cocoa and cnough of his part to exhibit it to all the world, Send f 90 tal hout dd 
$ but he practiced upon Rose, who drank in, with apr AE a pa cae Cee oe 
there is noother as good. gratifying worship, all he said. Occasionally scribing in full all the styles. Learn how easy 
acs ae Aleck’s real sincerity and lovableness broke it is to solve the small space problem. 
r Jipidiitlces ierreccise:, through the esthetics, without, however, making This catalog also shows 
5 ; Rose aware of the incongruity. - , 
The WalterM.LowneyCo. Always excellent friends, Rose and Aleck were The New Kind of Chair 
Boston just now especially devoted, owing to their com- —— : ‘ se alee Baki 
Cocoa, Chocolate, Chocolate bination on the score of doing over the house— This is the first chair ever built that Ao/ds 
— and their father and mother. They never you in the natural position for perfect rest. 
walked as now toward their home without There is none of that slipping forward until e ‘ = 
a fecling of pleasure, not only that it looked so your weight is thrown on the base of your fle Youtendtosiiictirearl, ciple. “Seat ant back are one 
pretty inside with all the new decorations, but ie dae ren ee All the weight of your body is piece—tilt together. You can't 
also that they had been so skillful in bringing oe ae eee ee on the base of your spine. slide forward, 


A | the results about, cine thet THE C. F. STREIT MFG.CO. —‘ 1043 Kenner St., Cincinnati, O. 


, voicing their thoughts, 
“we back each other up all right. I tell you 


the at new ‘gym’ in the attic is bully.’ ’ 
- r Peckham’s Make ™ 


“And Mother’s new clothes are so pretty. 











































yale THE 
Weren’t they darlings to listen to us?” said uc In am Willow Ostrich Plumes 
50 E P c ra Rose, as they approached the gate. From Your 
uropean ost aras “Father and Mother are bricks, I tell you,” Old a t 
: said Aleck. ‘‘Itisn’t many old people that would Feathers { 
or only 5 cents take up with new ideas the way they have.” Jarmen _ er Write fer 
They glowed on each other. It was splendid Prices Att 
SVERY woman who sends 50 cents for a iit : P oy ee Se 2 
E year’s subscription for McCall’s Magazine, to beer apes parents who could appreciate The Best Protection 
the Great Fashion Authority, may have, for up-to-date children. for Skirts, Petticoats 
only 5 cents extra, 50 superbly printed colored Then Aleck suddenly felt that he had been and Trousers. 
post cards, showing 50 of the most important talking like a schoolboy and he said in a de- 
and interesting views in Europe. Send only 55 hed Ge . | fothine 
cents in all. Price of cards without the maga- tached way: Liles an ¢ astic sort of thing, 
zine 50 ceuts. Rosamond, It’s amusing the way a great shock Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
Special—Any McCall Pattern will can make a young person old; or contact with Ticeet Wiles Print ta 
be given free to any woman who the young can rejuvenate the middle-aged. You Nicteases Catled and dyed yous tavante aiade— soar 
- cone = bee ors . Tai offer and I—we’re putting our June into the October life of gar- anteed to look as well and to hold its shape ana color; and 
2Tore INOVe e « . . , b ° 7 ec. < ong 2 y illo lu > you Cz uy ) a deaic 
ee - of Father’s and Mother's lives.” 1 UR bck et oy yma yee 
Zou wink te Sevanee a ree me ieent penor “Oh, Aleck, how sweet!” cried Rose. “How $ 75 original lines and tory feathers will be returned at our expense. References 
sy 9a {ate re ap dr Boag cite — c re beautifully you put that!” =— folds, saves closet Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Central National Bank. The work of 
) ye MoO 1 delighted with ever nace ¢ axnense of Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling departments cannot be 
copy of McCall’s Magazine. McCall’s Maga- Aleck glowed, and then said indifferently: fees. ee | equated "Write —— a 
zine is the Fashion Authority every woman “Odd habit I have of sometimes speaking : Peckham’ i i 0. 
needs. Besides showing how to dress well it figuratively.” I 6 , NO ADEE —Saply bey rt ge ay a nt be- eckham’s, 674 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, M . 
gives much valuable information for the busy Pret , ; ; ween springs and it will be held in even tension. 
housekeeper. Take advantage of the above ‘Perhaps Mr. Wentworth has had some sorrow Holds up to 12 skirts or petticoats or 6 pairs of ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
bargain without delay. Address that has made him older,’’ murmured Rose trousers. We send direct on yoosion $1. 75 25 Designs, All Steel. 
’ . . reflectively. of price . Ifandsome, cheaper than 
McCall’s Magazine, Dept. 300, New York City “‘Wentworth is a very good sort,” said Aleck Money back if not satisfactory. Folder Free. os ee 
heartily. ‘‘He’s been no end good to me at the fase Dante Wis a fence until 
office.” BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. piopet net hh en 
Aleck had been made a temporary bookkeeper Dept. L. 177-179 Adams Street, Chicago, Ml. KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 

















in the ice company of which his father was — 4 oo en en es Heenem, SA. 
rer. a position which added to his sense of 

AT HOME | >... 
22393 As they loitered up the walk an automobile 


Educate Your Child stopped before the gate and Charlie Acton waved 


to them from the front seat. He sprang down 





















HE change from light 


Under the direction of lightly, and then, in preference to entering for- | } 
CALVERT SCHOOL. Inc mally, vaulted the fence. John Acton’s intense weig it to Ww inter Ww elg it 
Established 1897 P r mental energy seemed in his son to be translated 


underwear will be pleasurable 
if you don the new 


— «NO LAYp 


Fleece-Lined Underwear 
TWOLAYR is soft and luxurious to 
the skin. 
It is glove-like in fit yet free and easy. 
Though lighter in weight, it is equal in warmth 


to the ordinary bulky fleece-lined underwear. 
TWOLAYR is a new idea. It is made of 


(1) a light outer fabric of elastic rib. 


into physical energy. Charlie never sat if he 
could stand; never stood if he could walk, and 
never walked if he could run or leap. His 
brown hair waved, his brown eyes raced, and 
his speech sprang and vaulted like his limbs. He 
was twenty-three in years, but in heart and 
mind somewhat younger. 

‘Mrs. Marshall, darlin’,” he said, “‘ please do 
me a favor that I have arranged as a surprise 
anyway, only Wentworth in delicate language 
told me this afternoon when I consulted him 
that I was pretty fresh about it.’””, Mrs. Marshall 
waited. Charlie’s modifications always came 


‘ first, and the explanation after some lengths of 
Rugs.Carpets Curtains Blankets talk. “You see Rose will never be eighteen 


again, and so I had the caterer fix up a dinner for 


A unique system by means of 
which children from six to twelve 
years of age, inaccessible to good 
schools and too young for boarding sc hool, 
may’ be educated entirely at home by parents, 
teachers or governesses according to the best mod- 
ern methods and under the guidance and supervision 
ofa school witha national reputation fortraining young 
children. For catalogue and sample lessons, address, 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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i tonight at the Country Club as a surprise.” (2) an air space for ventilation and warmth. 
Manet : maim ails , ANCES s ce. 
| dealers’ nor Wa cies’ ‘a bind- Mill “*Do you mean,” asked Mrs. Marshall, ‘‘that ae rs — sesieh oe wd pe niaeeene sis 
2 “ 7 ) upp warn rd fabric, keeps 
i ing guarantee of satisfaction and P. you want to give Rose & cinner tonight at the the icc ees cel tore teas Saas bo ene Pode Vee» 
\ save you 33 1-3 per cent, We ay club before the dance? That TWOLAYR is one of the Rodygard Underwears assures 
I —— un buy the we u- mnown Regal Freight ““That’s the translation, and do say yes, Mrs. great durability and big money value. Made for 
5 r 0 s 1 pace Wap fap aa ze “yee 4 fe , and chiidren in separate and union 
$3.75. Our Brussello Rug, greatest Marshall, darlin’. I want you five, for of course . men, we men and chil on i n Ser ale ae be 
value known, $1.85. Splendid Ted comes, too, and Miss Crane, and our AODYGAR|} sins Ae ison ;a 
{ gradeBrussels Rug,9x12it. $11. kinswoman, as she calls herself, Mrs. Arlington, : Wine ier Senegee Paeeout 9 
Famous Invincible Velvets, and We ‘andl Dada d If.”? 7 
9x12 ft.,$16. Standard Axmin. anc entworth and Daddy and mysell. : 
ators, 9x12 it. 018.56. Fine Mrs. Marshall hesitated. But her daughter’s 
quality Lace Cur ns, c per 7ac 22 > bd y , Tec sc be: 
laiedas. Gator tee. eyes pleaded. “W hy, yes. It is kind of you to 
tains, Wilton Rugs, Lin- think of it, Charlie,” she finally said. 
oleums ; at Mill prices. puts ““Good; seven, then. Thanks so much. Now 
rite today for our NEW I * A ”? ® 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, must go and invite Daddy.” And in a mo- 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest ment he was in his car, tearing down the street. 
designs in actual colors. 
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DARD SPEC KY 


A Stylish 
Lace 


Waist 
\ 98° 


150. The best 
value ever 
offered. Net 
waist with 
handsomely 
embroidered 
scalloped 
front frilled 
with lace. 
Collar and 
cuffs tucked 
and edged with 
val. Lined with 
soft sheer batiste. 
Closes invisibly in 
back. Either te 
or écru. Sizes 


garg. 9B 
SILK 
Petticoat 


Guaranteed 
3 Months’ 
Wear 


$998 


1244, Petti- 


coat of fine 


TAN 
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78 (7 ii pure silk taf- 

4 Lj d Bi - feta— guaran- 

= = = teed to wear 

# SS | Rij it] 3 months or 

2 av) = 3 F< a =x! one 

= ) 2 Ss FREE, 

a 5 4 i | 1 } “fit age 
43 Se SS ec 

sb AS AY 1e iy ‘tear be- 

Di fd 4 RAL r vl te ae 

3 ‘ A. ¥ p 4 oft the 

Stes Ke A as — 

“BY: of silk 

eo c yarn nd 

Your the pure dye 


used. Charm- 





Money ingly designed with 
rf cluster tucking and hand- 
Back if y somely embroidered ruffle. 
Has under ruffle for pro- 
You Want It 3 tection. Positively cannot be 
duplicate d at 

’ ourprice. Black $298 

FRE A Year $s only . 
Subscrip- | 1238. @eneins 
° rr , : 
tion to our MONTHLY Hydegrade” Petti- 


coat fashioned exactly like 


No. 1244. Guar- 
anteed 6 months’ 89° 


wear. 


Standard MALL Cs. 


FASHION GUIDE. 
Write Today 

















247 West 17th Street NEW YORK 




















DELONG Co. 
HAIR | PINS 


tama 







Cad 


THE PACKAGE 
WITH THE 
WHITE BAND 








We'll clean your Wraps 


However b: idly soiled they 
may be, they’ll come back 
toy ow perfectly clean 
and with renewed snap 
and life. 
You may trust your most 
expensive clothes to us. Our 
processes have been perfected by 50 


— 
| EX } 
[t+, \is \V | years of experience, and every gar- 
“ee 1 
2 f 





ment that comes to us has the personal 
care and attention that alone can mean 
perfect work. 
On order of $5 or over, we pay ex- 
pressage both ways. 
Write for Booklet. 


A. F. Bornot Bro. Co. 


French scourers and dyers of quality 
1535 Chestnut Street 
Broad and Tasker Streets 
1714 No. Broad Street 
12th and Walnut Streets 
17th and Fairmount Avenue 
\ | PHILADELPHIA 
\ Also Wilmington, Del. Washington, D. C. 

















THE Scholl “ Foot-Eazer” instantly relie 
foot ailments, such as fired, aching feet, 
Ly: ankles, flat foot, etc.,, because it is a 
scientific foot arch ¢ ushion which firmly sup- 
ports the arch of the foot, where the entire 
i your body is carrie« ‘* Foot- 
” by removing the cause of the 
bring rest to the feet, body and 
Any first-class shoe dealer will 
1 “ Foot-Eazers™ in your old 


shoes on 


Ten Days Trial 


PR 


for ; FREE ituatrated og 
E Q. SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
285 E. Madison St 
bine a U. 8. 
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“GLOW’’ LAMPS and CANDLES 


This lamp will burn all night for a week with 
ne filling of kerosene, costing less than 
2 CENTS A MONTH 
No Odor. NoAttention. Bath Rooms, Halls, 
Ni — es, Bedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 


e Booklet. Perfect a Lights. 

















ROSE MARSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 











Aleck went into the house while the others 
watched Charlie. 

“Come, Rose,” said Mrs. Marshall, “you 
must run in and rest.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t want to rest!’’ Rose said. ‘I’m 
too happy ever to be tired.” 

“Tt is nice to be happy, isn’t it?”’ said Went- 
worth as he got up to take leave. 

“‘Are you happy, too?” asked Rose curiously. 
It seemed odd to her that any one nearly thirty 
could be really happy, when all the best part of 
his life was lived. “‘ Are you happy because you 
are coming to my party?” she asked, doubtfully. 

It was a quiet time of the afternoon. A gentle 
breeze brought a billow of sweet from the flower- 
beds of the garden. Rose thought that Went- 
worth was not so old, after all, and that his smile 
was pleasant. If he asked her for two dances 
he could have them, even though that deprived 
other people whom she had known longer. 

“You really owe it to us,’ ’ drawled Georgia, 
“to explain why you are happy.” 

He looked from Rose to her, and then to Mrs. 
Marshall—at the young girl’s lovely unwritten 
face, at Mrs. Marshall’s, so like hers, but full of 
the larger experience of wifehood and mother- 
hood, and at Georgia’s, eager and clever. Then 
he said with a boyish laugh: “I’m happy be- 
cause I’m friends with the three nicest women in 
this world. I’m off now to dress for the dinner.” 


92$3 Marshall came home something after five, to 
be met at the gate by Rose, on the path by his 
wife, and on the porch by Georgia. 

“] know what it all means,” he admonished 
them. ‘I have been warned by Charlie. I am 
to be cajoled into eating a lot of indigestible 
stuff because a volatile young man wishes to 
give food tomy daughter for a birthday present.” 

“Father dear,’ said Rose, “thank you for 
taking it so beautifully.” 

“Oh, I’m coming on!” said Marshall, with a 
sy mpathetic glance at his wife. 

Rose, seeing that all was well, ran upstairs to 
begin dressing. Marshall threw his hat on the 
floor and seated himself in a rocking-chair. 

‘* Afternoon paper come?” he asked. 

Georgia handed it to him. ee have just been 
running through it,”’ she said. ‘‘There is a pleas- 
ant little paragraph about the splendid work you 
are doing on the council.” 

““Humph!” grunted Marshall, and fastened 
his eyes on the paper. 

““There’s Mr. Acton,” said Mrs. Marshall. 
“I suppose Charlie has confided to him by this 
time that he’s got to go to a dinner party.” 

““What’s that?” asked Marshall. ‘Didn’t he 
know? Humph!” And he turned again to his 
reading. 

The man who was riding slowly by was the 
richest man in the city, and concerned in all its 
important interests, from the ice company to the 
newspapers. Acton was a stocky, beetling man, 
whose gentlest expression was granitelike. To 
the world he offered a face and voice by turns 
suspicious and sarcastic; yet he had shown a 
great deal of generosity to his relatives, and 
some old poor people in Gresham occasionally 
sent him ill-spelled letters of gratitude. His 
feeling for Charlie was one of the tenderest and 
most self-effacing sort; his son’s least imper- 
fection hurt him, where for other people’s weak- 
nesses he had sufficient tolerance. 

Georgia had found out this soft area in him, 
and it had struck her as pathetic. She liked 
him as a man, but she disapproved of him be- 
cause he held so much stock in the great brewery 
of Gresham. Now she nodded to him pleas- 
antly enough, and he bowed deeply to her and 
Mrs. Marshall; but she thought his greeting to 
Marshall decidedly perfunctory. 


22383 Georgia went into the house, and Marshall, 
throwing down his paper, asked his wife: 
‘“Time to get ready yet?” 

“Not just yet. Has everything gone well 
today?”’ 

Marshall rose and paced ap and down be hind 
her on the porch. ‘**] suppose ’ he said. ‘‘ Why 
do you ask in that tone?” 

‘*T don’t know,” she returned, following his 
paces. ‘‘I felt that you were somehow worried.” 

“I’ve been working hard. I’m afraid you’re 
nervous.” 

‘“Perhaps Lam. Do let’s sit here a moment 
longer, so that I can pretend that we’re going to 
have dinner at home and don’t have to go off 
and be pleasant to strangers for several hours.” 

‘You don’t take your social duties with the 
same willing spirit you take your home duties,” 
he said; “‘but fortunately Gresham doesn’t know 
the difference.’ 

Marshall was really pleased at the success he 
and his wife had achieved in changing the 
mechanical character of their relations with 
their neighbors. One or two sound business men 
had followed his example in going into the city 
council in the spring. Socially these people, 
whom he and his wife had known indifferently 
for years, had been quick to respond to advances, 
quick to try and enrich through kindly allusion 
their past associations together. Marshall had 
not failed to see that when strangers came to 
the Country Club they soon treated him and 
his wife with marked consideration. No, they 
counted; they had only been sitting in the shade 
lor year 


IV 


EORGIA was the first to be dressed. She 
took her favorite chair on the por« h and 
looked down the long, quiet street. ‘Haven 
Lane,’ he « alled it to her elf, because it led to 
the haven of the Marshalls’ home. One of her 
many reasons for liking Went worth was that 
he, like herself, valued the preciousness of the 
ve hall home. As she thought of him she saw 
him come out of the next house dressed for din- 
ner. Like most large men he looked well in 
evening clothes, and the expanse of white shirt- 
front subtracted little from the seriousness of 
his face. : 
She put her hand welcomingly on the chair 
next her own and said frankly: ‘‘I’m glad you 
got over before the others came down, because 
I want to ask you something.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Its Makers The Aeolian Company 


We have spent uncounted dollars and time in bringing to its present state of 
perfection this highly developed musical instrument. 


The many difficulties encountered were due to the great task we had im- 
posed upon ourselves; namely, to produce an artistic instrument that would sound 
equally well in the hands of both the musician and the non-musician. 


The unvariable elements of technical execution that enter into piano music 
are few,— the variable ones of expression are many. 


We are the only ones to establish the variable elements of expression 
upon a definite artistic basis in our instruments, so that the non-musician might 
understand and reproduce them. 


Four exclusive features of the PLANOLA enable the least skilled performer 
to introduce into the music every effect apparent in the playing of a highly 
trained pianist. 

They are: The METROSTYLE, with which, by following a 


plain, red line on the music-roll, the performer is easily guided to 
artistic interpretation, no matter how difficult or unfamiliar the piece. 


The THEMODIST, which raises the melody or “ 


notes clearly above the accompaniment. 


theme” 


The Graduated Accompaniment, enabling the performer to in- 
crease or decrease the accompaniment with the flow of melody, and 


The Sustaining Pedal Device, which insures a proper use of 
the piano’s pedal and prevents the objectionable blurring effect 
common to ordinary players. 


The great musicians of the world have endorsed absolutely the PLANOLA 
on account of these features. They place it alone among musical instruments. 

Some day you will want a PLTANOLA or a PLIANOLA Piano. 

The PIANOLA has been incorporated in the Steinway, Weber, Steck, 
Wheelock and Stuyvesant pianos, allowing a choice of standard instruments at 
a variety of prices. 

We want you to be more definitely informed about these instruments and what 
they mean to you. Send today for Catalog C and our booklet, “ The Piano and 
the Ability to Play It.” We will be pleased to mail them to you immediately. 


PIANOLAS cost $250. to $450. 
PIANOLA PIANOS cost $550. and upwards. 
Moderate Monthly Payments. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., N.Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 
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Farms To You 


Perfect Willow Plumes at 
Wholesale Prices 


These extremely beautiful hand knotted willow 
plames are of the quality ordinarily sold by milli- 
ners and retailers at exactly double these prices. 

Made of high grade hard flue male bird feathers 
with rich, glossy fibre, heavy drooping heads; in 
black, white and solid colors. 

Hand Knotted Willow Plumes 
18 inches long, any color ; $5.95 
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Send us 15c to cover express charges and 
se will send any plume described here for 
your examination. If you do not 
find it exactly as described 
simply instruct the agent 
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17 inch, French Curl Plumes, black and colors . F 
18 inch, French Curl Plumes, black and colors $2.95 
18 in French Curl Plumes, ¢ xtra a grec , all colors ‘ ‘ é $4.50 
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Others in stock up to $50.00 
Order today; remit by P. O. or express money pet or if desired C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination send 15 cents to cover express charges. 


OSTRICH PLUME CO., 303 CASWELL BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Elastic Gussets Over Hips 
Insure a Perfect Fit 


There are no draw-strings to gather and 
pucker, no wrinkles, no dressing annoy- 
ances, with K/osfit Petticoats. _ 

The K/osfit is made with an elastic-mesh 
gusset set in over each hip and these with 
a strong elastic in the waist-band give a 
smooth, comfortable fit around the waist and 
over the hips that could not be improved. 


KLOSFIT 


Petticoats 


(Patented June 4, 1907) 









range in price from 
$1.50 to $10, and are 
7) for sale at all dealers’. 


Petticoat 
Style Book 
in Colors — 

FREE 
GREENWALD 
BROS., Inc., 

357 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


37 W. 26th Street, 
New York City. 














What is “Come-Packt” 


Sectional Furniture? 


It is high-grade Mission and Flanders Furni- 
ture sold direct from factory to you—a big 
saving in itself. 

It is shipped in sections, hence compactly, thus 
saving Over half the freight. 

The sections come packt in a crate instead of coming 
to you in a dealer's wagon. ‘The other differences 
are the low cost and the high quality. 

Some Come-Packt Furniture is so nearly complete that there is 
only one section tu fasten in place with a few screws—for ex- 


ample, this handsome 
buffet. 






Antique 
per trimmings 


$3.00 each $23. 75 Cop 


Quarter Sawn White Oak, Finished Free 


No extra charge for completely staining and finishing in any of 
eight shades, or we ship the naked wood with all materials. The 
choicest QUARTER Sawn WHITE Oak is used throughout. 
eS , Our absolute guarantee backs 
T 


6 every piece and— 
COME-PACK Saves You Over Half 


150 other beautiful pieces for Dining Room, Library, 
Den, Bedroom and Porch, from $3.50 up, are 
shown in our big 64 page catalog. Worth a 
but mailed free. Write today. 


Come Packt Furniture Co., 1016 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A 
CHAUTAUQUA 


NURSE 





Miss Cora H. West, of Troy, N. Y., one of severad 
thousand efficient graduates of this school, WA 


BECOME. A NURSE 


Our entire method, including study and 
practice, taught by correspondence 
E have trained thousands of 
women, beginners and practical 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn 


$10 to $25 a week. 


If yOu desire a larger sphere of influence, greater 
independence, and betterremuneration, send for our 9th 
annual 56-page Year Book, explaining our method, 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses. * 


<x The Chautauqua School of Nursing <> | 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 














Send Your 


Old Carpet 


At We Will Make 


i New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, Fancy, 
Oriental—fit for any parlor, Guaranteed to 
wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 

America. Established 37 years. Origi- 
nators of OLSON FLUFF RUG (Grand 
Prizes at 3 World’s Fairs). 


We Pay the Freight 


Old carpets are worth money; don’t 
; throw yours away, 
y FREE Write 
—_uem tony 
for book of designs, 
prices and complete 
information. 
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> OLSON RUG CO. 
989 Madison 8t., Chicago 
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Over his face dropped the inscrutable look 
of the good business man when he is facing an 
unknown proposition. 

“‘Oh, gracious! don’t take it so seriously as 
all that,” laughed Georgia. ‘‘It’s simple enough; 
besides, you’ve got to tell me. Is there any- 
thing wrong in a business way between Andrew 
and John Acton?” 


2383 Wentworth looked at her consideringly. ‘I 
think I will tell you,” he said, ‘although Mr. 
Marshall didn’t wish it known here at home 
until Miss Rosamond’s party should be over. 
The ice company’s relations are all right, but 
Mr. Marshall has begun to suspect that the 
ballots were wrongly counted in the April elec- 
tion, and that the town really went for no- 
license. He and the dozen members of the 
council are going to force a recount, and Acton 
is, of course, opposed.” 

“Really,” said Georgia, her eyes sparkling. 
Then she added more soberly: ‘If the recount 
turns out as Andrew thinks Mr. Acton will 
lose a lot of money.” 

**More than you suppose. It isn’t generally 
known that Acton has an interest in some of the 
saloons in town. He and Mr. Marshall had a 
row this morning, and Acton threatened him.” 

“‘T didn’t know that Mr. Acton owned the 
saloons,” exclaimed Georgia in a low tone. 
Then she added with a short laugh: ‘There is 
irony in that, if hc only knew it.” 

““What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I can say! Besides, 
I hear Rose coming and there’d not be time. 
Anyway it doesn’t affect this general situation. 
But imagine Mr. Acton threatening Andrew, 
and then all of us going to this party! Beauti- 
ful, isn’t it?” 

““That’s why I thought I’d tell you,” replied 
Wentworth rapidly, as he heard Rose tripping 
down the stairs, ‘‘so that if anything is strained 
at the dinner you can smooth it over. That 
rubber ball of a Charlie ——” 

“““She gave me a rose and I gave her my 
heart,’” trilled Rose, coming out upon them all 
in shining white. ‘‘I wonder if I’ll have time to 
get one little rose for my hair. Don’t you think 
some of the little pink buds from my christen- 
ing bush would be pretty, Georgia? Mother 
planted it the day I was christened,” she ex- 
plained to Wentworth. 

“It would please your mother to know that 
you chose those roses,” replied Georgia. 

“Sha’n’t I go and get them for you?” sug- 
gested Wentworth. 

“Oh, no!” she refused. ‘‘ You wouldn’t know 
which ones; no man could.” 

He smiled after her with a kind of wistfulness. 
“She is the very lyric of youth,” he said to 
Georgia. 

“Ves,” agreed Georgia. “I know how she 
makes you feel—as if brains or wisdom, or even 
character, to say nothing of money, were mere 
dross beside that peculiar, innocent gift of youth 
which its own possessors can’t appreciate.” 

He nodded, reflecting that Georgia’s mind was 
a good commentary on one’s own views. 


3 Presently Rose came back from the garden 
and Aleck lumbered down the stairs, self-con- 
scious in the first home-wearing of his first 
evening clothes, little Ted trotting after him, a 
regular exclamation mark of admiration. Aleck 
recovered himself by scolding his brother. 

““You chuck it,”’ he advised in a superior tone, 
“for Mr. Wentworth will think you never saw 
any clothes before. Stop looking at me.” 

‘“*T ain’t looked at you any longer than you 
looked at yourself in the glass,” retorted Ted, 
‘‘and I’m going to tell Rose you took some of 
her powder ——”’ 

Aleck clapped his hand over the child’s mouth 
and escorted him violently toward the front 
gate, where the carriages were just driving up. 

On the way to the club Wentworth sat with 
Rose, whose voice was silent, although her sweet 
face was eloquent enough. Wentworth studied 
her looks—happy and welcoming, just the sym- 
bol of lovely girlhood, too innocent of life not to 
trust it. She caught his gaze, and, although ab- 
sorbed in thoughts of the dinner and the dance, 
she was struck with a certain intentness in him, 
almost a yearning. She felt a sudden kindli- 
ness toward him, although so far he had seemed 
rather out of her ken, belonging to the circle of 
Georgia and her mother. But perhaps every- 
thing interested him, too. What if he and 
Georgia Then she blushed, for this seemed 
a very personal thought to be having about 
people. She did not linger over it, but she 
warmed toward Wentworth. 

“‘T hope you will like the evening, too,’’ she 
said impulsively. ‘I sha’n’t be happy unless 
all my friends are happy.” 

““That’s very nice of you,” he murmured, and 
they fell back into a silence that contented them 
both. She wanted to dream and he wanted to 
look at her. 





$2383 Charlie Acton had shown a good deal of taste 
in the decoration of the table for Rose’s dinner. 
A centerpiece had been built of a mirror, green 
moss, ferns and American Beauties. The place« 
cards were artistic and the courses carefully 
chosen, all with a view to suggesting that the 
guest of honor was eighteen and altogether 
lovely. 

Georgia had manipulated the place-cards so 
that Acton sat between her and Wentworth, 
as far away as might be from Marshall. Acton’s 
manner was lowering and gruff; Marshall had 
the repressed and taut attitude of a person ready 
to spring when the pressure was released. The 
two did not speak to or glance at each other, and 
although Georgia and Wentworth did their best, 
especially with Acton, there was an unmistak- 
able sense of strain. 

Mrs. Marshall felt it, despite her pleasure at 
Rose’s glowing face, and she was vaguely per- 
plexed and wondering. She was more indiffer- 
ent than she meant to be to the advances of 
Mrs. Arlington, a plump woman, with a pretty, 
rather worn face and eyes that were too bright, 
too wide and quick in glance to be entirely at- 
tractive. But Aleck, who sat on the widow’s 
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Dolly Madison, 


WHITE HOUSE SHOES 


For Men—For Women 


And we say White House Shoes advisedly; we make them. We know 
that no shoe manufacturer anywhere uses better leather, employs 
workmanship more skillful, machinery more deli- 
cately and strongly perfect, produces more aris- 
tocratic designs of finer art and finish, fashion or 
true comfort for the foot within—than we do. 
The next time you go shoe-shopping, tell your dealer frankly 
that you *‘want to see these White House Shoes.”* 


them out if he’s got them; if he hasn’t, he can get them. 
If he won’t mind you, tell us; 


Tell him so. 


Prices $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 Per Pair 
Write For STYLE BOOKLET 


White House Shoes are made by the same makers as 
Buster Brown Blue Ribbon Shoes —for boys, 
for girls—the best shoes made for youngsters. 


The Brown Shoe Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd.,112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Drink it Pure 


Another good thing from Hawai! 
non-alcoholic juice of “ Picked Ripe” Hawaiian 
Pineapples, bottled where grown. A wonderful 
new drink. Beautiful, mellow, satisfying, healthful. 
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When druggists 
and grocers haven't 
Dole’s Pure Ha- 
waiian Pineapple 
Juice, send us their 
names and get a 
useful booklet. 
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eniox (Kocolates 


Thick, creamy, chocolate coverings containing tempting fillings of 
jelly, nougat, caramel, nut and other delightful flavors. The very 
acme of chocolate perfection. As pure as they are good. Made 
in the world’s most modern confectionery establishment. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 

















Fleur de Lys Brand 


(Pr HAIR NET 


Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
‘*Turbanne’’— Extra large, all over pouch net with draw- 
String and pins, adapted to Grecian style coiffure. 10 

A-1-Quality. The most popular net offered aS c 
** Coro-net’’— Extra large all over, tearproof fringe net, 10¢ 
“*Con-tour’’— Extra large; patent fastening, all over pouch 
net, conforms to any style coiffure, keeps color, durable, 15c 
Send P. O. Order or coin if unable to buy from local dealer. 


Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York 
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Old Feathers 


| By Willowing or Adding New Tops 






Oldest and best known firm in 
America Dyeing, Cleansing 
and Curling Ostrich Feathers 
exclusively. Send us your 
Feathers no matter where you 
may be, and we will advise 
you what can be done with 
them and the cost. Goods 
returned free of charge, if no 
order is given. - 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co., 53-J TemplePlace, 
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Style 46 


Your Feet— 
Do they ache? 
Do they burn? 
Do they pain? 


The “ache,” “burn” and “pain,” and all 
other foot tortures caused by tight or ill-fitting 
shoes, will be relieved and gradually disappear 
for all time when you wear the 


Dr.CReed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOR 


Gor WOMEN 
Combines the art of High Grade Shoe Making 


with the scientific application of a way to 
produce Absolute Ease. 

The result is Comfort without the sacrifice of Style. 

Write us today for the name of our dealer in your 
town an y Lady’s Boots”—a_ beautiful 
booklet in colors containing 
valuable style information, illus- 
trations of our latest models, and 


suggestions for the proper care 
of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 


207 Clinton St. Buffalo, N.Y. 





Showing the Exclusive Makers of the 
“Built-In Lamb's Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole 
Wool Cushion. Shoe for Women. 
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wees Bie Bees y 1009 B 

FREE A Paper Transfer 
Pattern of this 22-Inch 

Beautiful Centerpiece 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing 
a hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 1, 
1911, to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book fer 1911 











This book is entirely new and just off the press. Con- 
tains instructions for working above design; over 12 
pages of other new designs; hundreds of illustrations; 

eee, CVNPlete instructions for them 

a= eo = 4 all; diagrams for beginners. 
v ae Colored Plates showing how 
EMBROIDERY oon to embroider popular flowers. 
. p55ONS \ Round and Oval Centers. Coro- 


nation Braid Designs. Eyelet 
and Wallachian Designs Sofa 
Cushions. Handsome Table 
and Bureau Sets, Pin Cushions 
and Jabots. Shirt Waists and 
Underwear for Embroidery. 
Dainty Novelties, Etc. 

Send 16c. for book and post- 
age. One Transfer Pattern No. 
1009B will be sent you FREE. 
Ask for Pattern 1009B in your 
letter. If more than one of this 
pattern is desired, then price is 
6c. each for duplicates. Book 
will reach you in one envelope 
and FREE pattern in a separate 
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The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
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Soft, 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer’s name, 





Ward Ornamental Fence 
Cheaper and far more durable than 
A wood for Lawns, Churches, Ceme- 
| % Fi teries, Public Grounds. Catalogue free. 
-* . ‘ Ask for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 
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other side, made up for any lack of response 
on his mother’s part. He had begun the con- 
versation merely because he wished to be pleas- 
ant to any guest of Charlie’s, but he became 
more and more interested in his companion 
as the dinner progressed. Here was a woman 
who lacked, for example, Georgia’s manner of 
taking all a man said with an air of furtive 
amusement; here was a woman who understood 
a man with a quality of his own. 

Rose’s happiness no one could have doubted. 
The shell-pink of her cheeks deepened or paled 
as she laughed or listened. Her eyes were by 
turns roguish and dreaming, and the pouting 
corners of her soft mouth were more than ever 
alluring. Charlie scarcely took his eyes from 
her face. Wentworth looked rarely, and always 
with a kind of wistfulness. 

At the end, when they had all eaten their 
roses of ice cream, Charlie toasted her in coffee 
and insisted that she make a speech. 

She got up from her chair, and said in a little, 
fluttering voice: ‘‘Oh, I can’t say anything, 
except to thank you all for being so good to me, 
and to hope that we shall all be friends for ever 
and ever, and have plenty of fun and roses.” 

“It was a dear little speech,’’ Charlie whis- 
pered to her. 


2338 Then they all rose to go into the dancing- 
room. Mrs. Marshall was feeling happy in 
Rose’s happiness, although that sixth sense 
stirred her that comes to women who live close 
to their husbands, and she felt that until he was 
thoroughly at peace she could not be. Still, as 
Rose’s guests began to come, she forgot her 
uneasiness in the pleasure of welcoming each. 
Only once did her gentle manner change. 

“Dear me!” she said sharply to Georgia, as 
Aleck led out Mrs. Arlington for the first dance, 
“how absurd of Aleck; he need not carry his 
politeness as far as all that! He should have 
danced with one of Rose’s friends.” 

“She dances beautifully,” Georgia said; ‘I 
feel sorry for her, in a way, because I don’t think 
she is happy. Still, I don’t just like her.” 

But Mrs. Marshall had ceased to listen; her 
eyes were following her graceful Rose, with 
whom Charlie was dancing. 

The evening went by, slowly enough for two 
or three, too quickly for the others. 

“Tt seems as if it must never end, and yet it 
is going so fast,’’ said Rose to Wentworth, as 
they danced the last two-step. He had asked 
her only once, feeling that she would rather 
dance with the academy and college youths than 
with him, for he realized that she considered 
him quite aged—not so old as her father, per- 
haps, but a sort of halfway person. 

As they ended the dance a little rose fell from 
her hair, and Wentworth picked it up. ‘‘ May I 
have this,” he asked, ‘‘as a keepsake of the 
evening?” 

“Oh, not that one! It is broken. You must 
have a fresher one.” 

She chose one, and as he took it he said: ‘I 
think I shall keep the broken one, too.” 

Charlie came to claim her for the last waltz, 
and they whirled away. 

Georgia gratefully prepared to get her wraps, 
and presently the dancers crowded about their 
hostess, thanking her and bidding her good- 
night. The dressing-rooms filled with happy and 
tired people, and the yawning servants began to 
put out the lights in the ballroom. 

Charlie drew Rose apart. ‘There are too 
many in the dressing-rooms there,’ he said. 
““Let’s go to the conservatory a minute, so we 
can burble about how grand it was.” 


22383 The cool green nest of the little conservatory 
was inviting to Rose after the glare of the lights, 
and she sank into one of the chairs. ‘‘Just for 
a moment,” she said; “it’s nice here. Oh, this 
is the very happiest day of my life!” 

He sat down beside her, but he did not look 
at her, and she felt a sudden shyness. She made 
as if to rise, but he said hastily: ‘‘ Don’t go, 
Rose dear. I want youto make this the happiest 
day of my life, too.” 

Her heart beat rapidly. She had thought of 
love for Wentworth and Georgia shyly enough, 
but for herself more shyly. It was a sweet 
dream, some far-off day to be realized. Her 
fairy prince would surely come, but so far she 
had never raised her eyes to look for him in a 
face she knew. Hers was that sweet haze of 
undefined feeling such as only an innocent- 
hearted girl could know, and from which the 
future ought to bring those emotions of loyalty 
which make the real bulwarks of the home. 

‘““You know I have always cared.”’ He took 
her hand in a grasp that hurt. There was some- 
thing in his tense attitude and the strange res- 
onance of his voice that set her shaking with 
little tremors of fear. ‘‘ You must promise me,” 
he said, and his grasp grew tighter. 

‘“Oh, you hurt me!” she cried. She rose with 
a little stifled cry and ran from him—why, she 
could not have told—into the ballroom, her face 
pained and afraid. 

Wentworth, crossing the floor, saw her and 
hurried forward. ‘‘What’s the matter?” he 
said impulsively, and for the moment it seemed 
to her that his face had the same expression as 
Charlie’s—deep and intense. 

‘‘Nothing,” she answered, as Charlie joined 
them from the conservatory and her mother 
appeared in the door of the ballroom. 

In a moment all three had gained a superficial 
control of themselves. The lights in the great 
room had been nearly all quenched. The leaves 
against the wall were drooping. The alcove of 
flowers where Rose had received her guests was 
full of sweetness still, but the colors seemed to 
have sobered. Here and there on the shiny 
floor lay a broken blossom, a crushed leaf. 
Rose’s heart was full of a poignant sweetness 
that had in it something of bewilderment, of 
questioning. : 

“It’s time to go,”’ she said. She lifted her 
eyes to the two men with a new look in them 
the look of the budding woman who begins to 
know what a power for good or evil love can be. 
‘It’s the end of my day,” Rose said in a soft, 
broken voice, ‘‘my great day.” 
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I Would Gladly Give $1000 


for the correct solution of the following problem. 


Why I am actually paying $490.00 for this little space just to 
state the question. 

A few months ago I placed an advertisement in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal similar to the one below this. I received about 
2600 inquiries. Now the Journa/ has a circulation of 1,300,000, 
therefore I interested one person in every 500. ‘That advertise- 
ment made the same remarkable offer as the one following this. 
Told how anyone can save over half the purchase price on furniture, 
and guaranteed satisfaction. I know that more than one out of 
every 500 readers are interested in saving money on beautiful 
furniture. It’s everyone’s duty to themselves and family to get 
the best possible for the least money. That’s true, isn’t it? Well 
then what’s the answer? Just read the advertisement below 
carefully and tell me why I can’t interest at least one out of 


every ten. C. C. BROOKS. 














A $173.00 Dining Room Suite for $76.00 











Just ninety-seven | 
dollars saved 


NLY one of the 75 
remarkable bar- 
gains offered in our cata- 
logue, mailed free, which 
explains exactly howyou 
can save over one-half 
on high grade solid oak 
furniture. Send for 
Catalogue No. 11. 
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Isn’t it your duty to your home to investigate 
this proposition by sending for our catalogue? 

Your money back, if you are not satisfied, protects 
you. Youtakenorisk. Our method saves you one- 
half on the manufacturing cost, one-half on freight 
charges, and all of the 40% to 50% profit which the 
jobber and retailer must addto the manufacturer’ s price. 


$17.00 Rocker, with cushion seat, $ 7.75 





A few of the many 15.00 Chair, with cushion ~ 2 iOate 
kargains offered in 30.00 Settee, with cushion . . 13.50 
our new catalogue. 6.00 Fern Stand . . . . « 2.50 
35.00 Davenport . ..« ». « 36:25 
$35.00 Buffet . . . $17.50 $30.00 Dining Table $13.50 
8.00 Foot Rest . . 4.00 12.00 Bookcase ; 5.00 
25.00 Morris Chair . 12.25 40.00 Den Couch . 18.00 at fee Ns 
25.00 Library Table . 11.25 50.00 Davenport. . 22.00 Ask for furniture 
50.00 Dining Table . 19.50 15.00 Porch Swing : 6.75 catalogue No. 11 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 1510 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Michigan 

















UR 7 Send Your Name for 
PC Vtce Sel This BIG Stove Book 


nee ALd Ges StarceToo” aiving Factory Prices 


— NPEND 1 cent for a postal, just send name and address and you can 
~~. S better save $5 to $40 than not, on any Kalamazoo Stove or Range, 
KJ including gas stoves too. Why pay dealers’ profits? Our plan satis- 
fies you better, too. 
We pay the postage on our Big Free Kalamazoo Book to you — over 100 
pages—almost as big as a geography—fully illustrated —gives wholesale prices 
explains our plan—our higher Kalamazoo quality —our liberal dealings with 
our customers — how we have satisfied over 140,000 customers in over 21,000 
This Oven towns probably many people near you to 












Thermometer refer to. 

SavesFueland Every Kalamazoo sent ready to use — hand- 

Makes Baking somely finished and blacked — safe delivery 
y. guaranteed —with $100,009 bank bond guarantee 


of satisfaction or money back. 
Freight Prepaid 

—On 30 Days’ Free Trial 

—On 360 Days’ Approval Test 


re aré our 
Thousands of Farmer 1 





ople 








protected 


Pas oor si 
ash or Credit 

We trust responsible people — give y time, easy payment 
do everything to make it easiest and most satisia »y 
investigate. Ask for Catalog No, 306. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs., 


ryt 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 






















GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. | 


FG. CO. 

USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE M 

EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY Wiad 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
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HERE is no more certain way of making the small 

apartment or the little house look cramped and 

inadequate than to lose one’s sense of proportion 
when buying the furniture for it. Massive sofas, chairs 
and centertables have no place in the scheme of the 
small house, and will inevitably spoil the effect of a room 
in such a house. For, as in a drawing, if the proportions 
of the figure are incorrect, no beauty of detail, no charm 
of color can cover this initial error. It is not only visible 
to the trained eye but its effect is also often felt by the 
most casual observer. 


Why Mission Furniture is Not Wise 


WOULD therefore advise any one, in planning for a living- 

room or dining-room, to turn her attention away from 
Mission furniture, so popular today, to something more 
suited to the size of her rooms. Designed, as this style 
originally was, for the great, bare halls of the California 
Missions, where its solid and even severe lines fitted well 
with the masonry of the buildings themselves, what has it 
in common with the very personal belongings of our homes? 
Its crudities have been revived as a fad in this twentieth 
century, in spite of our present knowledge of how to make 
furniture durable and beautiful as well as comfortable; 
and we find, in consequence, far too much clumsy furniture 
in houses where space is at a premium. Let us consign 
it then, willingly, to the realm of the club or the public 
building. 

And is there not another side from which to consider 
furniture of such bulk and weight? In small living quarters 
where only one maid is kept, or, as often, none, the young 
housekeeper is faced with the problem of moving these 
pieces in the ordinary course of house-cleaning—a feat dis- 
tinctly beyond the strength of any woman. If this is the 
case we must admit that a type of housekeeping has been 
established which it is impossible to maintain without great 
weariness, or at the expense of overstrained muscles. 


The Inspiration of a Successful House 


N A CHARMING little old farmhouse, recently remod- 

eled, 1 saw an example of this regard for proportions, 
so convincing that I wished many more could see and be 
inspired by the owner’s unusual sense of the divine fitness of 
things. The dull, ugly drab of its earlier existence had given 
place to the ever beautiful white paint and green blinds 
which invariably lure the observer to a glimpse beyond 
the exterior if possible. Inside I found reproductions of the 
simple furniture of our grandfathers’ time, and willow easy- 
chairs for lounging and comfort, with cushions of chintz to 
match the window draperies. The plaster being in part too 
new to paper, the living-room walls were still white, and I 
hope they may never be changed. We have reacted so 
violently from the white walls of half a century ago that 
I cannot help but feel that we have lost some effects very 
valuable from a decorative point of view. In a small room 
white, and especially the gray white of rough plaster, seems 
to add space and a great sense of freshness where a stronger 
color would make it seem contracted and stuffy. Chintz 
curtains, with birds of paradise and trailing flowers, in dull 
mauve, rose and soft greens, gave enough life and color to 
break any feeling of monotony, and a few good pictures 
decorated the walls in a manner exceedingly satisfactory. 
The dining-room especially attracted me with its formal 
simplicity; high-back, splint-bottom chairs stood against 
a sturdy, though not cumbersome, white-enameled table, 
upon which the centerpiece and doilies of blue needlework 
made an effective background for the tea set forth for our 
entertainment. 


Personality as Expressed by a Room 


HERE are few ways from which personality may be 

studied more interestingly than from the private room 
of any human being. Here are collected, all unconscious of 
effort, those objects dearest to the heart and mind. Surely, 
therefore, beyond a few simple and general rules of good 
taste, it is dangerous to proffer advice. It is far too easy, 
through following directions, to fall into a routine, and end 
by being one of a thousand instead of one in a thou- 
sand. A shop window carefully fitted up by rule to 
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How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to try to be 
of some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house” takes the form of 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 
their living places pretty and artistic. 


In Place of the Necessary Closets 


| WONDER how many people, inexperienced in planning, 
or more frequently lacking in powers of observation, have 
found themselves, in consequence, settled in a house or 
apartment practically devoid of closet space? It often hap- 
pens that even consciousness of this need does not help 
those whose quest leads them through the small apartments 
of a big city. Here every inch of room is so valuable that 
“accessories’’ of this sort are calmly eliminated by the 
architect and builder. But to the neat and careful house- 
keeper, who has perhaps a natural repugnance for stowing 
extra dresses, boxes, brooms and overshoes in the same 
hole-in-the-wall, the lack of sufficient closet space is as 
great a flaw as the absence of an entire room. Of course it 
is not in the power of every one to control this situation, and 
for those who cannot there are at least a few remedies. A 
shelf can easily be built at a trifling expense across the cor- 
ner of a room, and from it curtains hung to protect the 
contents from dust. Remember that in a seemingly minute 
closet much space can be saved by the use of a cross pole, 
upon which, with plenty of hangers, nearly twice the amount 
of clothes can be accommodated as on hooks. In some cases 
it is not possible, no matter how advisable in theory, to re- 
frain from using the space under the bed for an extra store- 
room. If this is unavoidable it is well to take advantage 
of the nicely arranged boxes on casters made for this special 
purpose, those that have separate compartments and a tight 
cover. Their attractiveness may be considered as well as 
their utility, as they are procurable now of plain, painted 
wood, or covered with matting, chintz or cretonne. Sug- 
gested by the same space-saving need is the simple wooden 
frame for holding three or four tiers of prettily covered hat- 
boxes. Although these devices may be made so as not to 
be unattractive, it is well to bear in mind that they are, 
after all, countenanced rather by necessity than by choice, 
and, where it is possible, do away with them, for their 
space is always better filled with a bit of furniture of per- 
manent value. 


How to Hide the Radiator 
A as frequently to be dealt with as any, 


since it concerns practically each room in a house, is 
how best to conceal the ever hideous heating apparatus. 
Hot-air registers on the floor or even in the wall are scarcely 
noticeable enough to cause much annoyance; but the 
radiator, hot-water or steam, is an eyesore at best. How 
often it takes up the best situation under a window, or 
occupies a wall space valuable for an important piece of 
furniture! It always seems staring and obtrusive, as even 
white paint, which might render it less conspicuous against 
white woodwork, is forbidden on the ground that it pre- 
vents a free emission of heat. Of the various methods of 
treating this household necessity the one shown in the 
picture below is perhaps the most satisfactory. Here a 
shelf is built over the top of the radiator, and the woodwork 
comes out so as to inclose the sides. Being under a large 
and cheerful window, which would be otherwise half wasted, 
this affords a charming place for plants and flowers, a wel- 
come sight from both indoors and out. If the shelf is built 
of sufficiently thick wood the plants are in no danger of 
being overheated even during the hot fires of midwinter, so 
a little conservatory is possible throughout the year. I wish 
the love of flowers were keen enough in this country to 
inspire the window-boxes of brilliant color so gratifying to 
the eye while walking through an English street! 

Another practical as well as ornamental treatment of the 
radiator for a woman’s room is a wide shelf, big enough for 
a sewing-table, built over it and painted like the woodwork 
of the room. From underneath the front edge of this shelf 
hang China silk or chintz curtains like a valance, run on a 
small wire or rod. These can be parted at will to let in a 
greater amount of heat. Fitted up with the charming 
accessories of the work-table this makes an attractive and 
unusual addition to a girl’s boudoir. 
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The Photographs of Our Friends 


T IS a question well worth considering for many of us, 

whether or not the promiscuous framing of photographs 
of our friends really adds to the decoration of our rooms. 
That the practice is fearfully overdone there can be no 
doubt. Photography has taken such strides of late that the 
exquisite results of some photographers are distinct works 
of art. Where one is fortunate enough to possess two or 
three of these prints it is reasonable to frame and hang 
them; but one should beware of the average collection of 
photographs of various sizes and degrees of merit, spotted 
irregularly over a wall, or hopelessly curling up on desk and 
table. They have a disconcerting way of accumulating, 
moreover, and as many of them represent people who mean 
little to us they soon become scarcely more than an amusing 
record of changing fashions. If we kept only the pictures 
of our best friends in frames of plain wood or simplest silver 
on desk or library shelves, or, better still, in the privacy 
of our own apartment, there is no doubt that the effect of 
some of our walls would be vastly improved. 


The Secret of the Right Wall-Paper 


HE treatment of walls is a subject of never-ending 

delight, so many things enter into it to make each 
problem an individual one. [I once heard a woman say that 
she could never select a wall paper because, although she 
liked it at first, by the time it was hung she could not bear 
it. And it is not very difficult to see why she failed. She 
made the mistake which so many people do make, of select- 
ing a paper without taking the time to consider the room 
in which it was to be used. When a room needs paper- 
ing a woman’s first impulse is to go to a shop and select 
something suitable. In nine cases out of ten she will trust, 
in making her choice, to the variety of patterns shown her 
there. Probably no idea of what might be appropriate 
has entered her mind. By the time five books have been 
run through she is so bewildered by combinations of color 
and design that she is quite unable to make a selection. 
Finally, after having spent two hours in the place, she de- 
cides on one. On the way home she begins to wonder if she 
has made a good selection; she tries to convince herself 
that she has, but is secretly preparing herself for a disap- 
pointment. When the paper is hung her worst fears are 
realized: the room does not look at all as she expected 
that it would; but as long as it is up she feels that she must 
endure it. She thinks of Mrs. Brown, whose house from 
top to bottom is attractive and harmonious; she asks Mrs. 
Brown how in the world she accomplished so impossible a 
task. ‘‘Why I always know just what I want before | ever 
enter a store,” is the response; ‘‘if I do not find it in one 
place I go to another. I think any one can form a pretty 
good idea of what would look well in a certain room if one 
will stop long enough to think about it. Sometimes I change 
my mind if I chance to see something especially good, but 
I never have a room papered without having a roll of paper 
sent up to try. How can any one tell whether the rug or 
the hangings will harmonize unless one actually brings 
them together?”’ And herein is Mrs. Brown wise beyond 
the ordinary, and would earn the approval of the author of 
‘“The Woman Who Spends"; for to buy carefully what is 
beautiful or necessary, and what one really wants, is to 
stand distinct from the average woman, who all too fre- 
quently allows herself to be persuaded to buy what is sug- 
gested by a clerk, instead of controlling the situation by a 
mind already made up. 


Serving Afternoon Tea 


fb THOSE whose habit it is to serve afternoon tea for 
their own pleasure and not as a social form, it is hardly 
necessary to suggest that a large part of the charm of this 
ayreeable custom comes from a regard for the nicest details 
of its performance. The tea-tray must be brought in fresh 
and inviting, the tea must be hot and made from water 
newly boiled. Many instances, on the other hand, I think 
we can all recall of being invited to take a cup of tea in a 
household where it is not Customary to serve it, though a 
table stands ready set in the corner day after day, collecting 
dirt and dust, merely because the hostess considers 
it ‘‘the correct thing.’ We see in our imagination 





represent a complete room may be beyond criticism 
in what it has; its failure will lie in what it has not; 
in other words its complete lack of the personal 
equation. In the same way descriptions of rooms 
followed too minutely, rules of what to do carried 
out too strictly, can turn the whole scheme for fur- 
nishing a house or room into that most deadening of 
results—a decorator’s creation. For it is, after all, 
those slight and seemingly trifling things a woman 
loves to have about her that make her room differ- 
ent from another’s and give to it the dignity of an 
individual expression. This distinction is essential 
if house decoration, like any other form of art, is to 
remain interesting and personal. 








If You Want to Ask Questions 


of the editors of this ‘‘ Little House’’ department 
pray do so, and they will be glad to answer to the 
best of their ability. But be considerate: don’t 
ask 10, 15 or 20 questions: remember that scores 
of others write as you do. And don’t forget to 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 























the careless maid giving the china a hasty flirt of 
her cloth, and we shrink from the proffered refresh- 
ment. To my mind the permanently laid table is 
thoroughly undesirable, as it suggests economy of 
service, in which case this extra function should be 
discarded entirely. It has been responsible also for 
the promiscuous giving of separate cups and saucers, 
50 that such a table is often laden with an ill-assorted 
collection of china, no two pieces of which match in 
size, shape or decoration. Seeing it one longs in 
vain for the lovely sets of a century ago, found now 
all too seldom outside of the museums. I hope we 
have not lost with that time a certain fineness and 
sense of propriety that we never can recapture! 


If You Want to Furnish a Room 


‘é 


don’t, please, write to the editors of he Little | 
| House’’ department: read the note at the foot of | 
the last page of this department, and see that a 
special ‘‘ room service’’ has been provided, and 
address ‘‘The Room Editor’’ as there asked. 
And be sure to write all the facts about the room. 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE A. NEWMAN 


View of the Bedroom, Showing Bed, Triple-Mirror Dressing-Table 
and Chair, Bedside Table and Shirtwaist Box 


Another View of the Bedroom Showing the Washstand and the 
Built-in Wardrobe With its Underwear Cabinets 


How | Furnished My Entire Flat From Boxes 


By Louise Brigham, Author of “Box Furniture,” ete. 


My Bedroom 


N SIZE this room is 9 by 9!2 feet. Two doors, one on 

each side, open into the room. A window is at one 

end, and a large, double built-in wardrobe extends nearly 
across the other end, leaving two spaces 18 inches wide, 
13 inches deep and the height of the room. This was rather 
a diminutive room to furnish in such way that every need 
for a woman of simple tastes could be met. Also swinging 
doors had to be considered, one of which, however, was 
parted through the center and hinged upon the other half 
so that it might fold. 


The Furniture I Made For It 


HE bed occupies the center of the room with its head end 

against the north wall. It is a small iron single cot, such 
as may be purchased at any of the department stores, 
and to each corner was added a wooden box post, fastened 
to the iron frame with stove bolts. 

At the right of the bed against the north wall is a small 
bedside stand, or invalid’s bed table, designed especially 
for the invalid, so that many convenient articles may be 
within reach by a partial turn of the revolving rack. The 
lower compartment contains night conveniences, while the 
open one directly under the revolving rack is for bed shoes. 
A false top hinged to one side of the table top swings to a 
position overhanging the bed, two arms concealed under the 

table top being withdrawn, which entire ly support it. The 
size of thet able top may thus be doubled when se rving meals. 

The triple-mirror dressing-table (under which the dressing- 
table chair may be partially placed when not in use) was 
made to suit the space available at the right of the bed 
against the west wall, and besides supporting three mirrors, 
adjustable at many ‘angles s, afforded stow-away space for 
collars, cuffs, gloves, veils and toilet articles, as well as a 
most convenient drawer for accessories. A cathedral candle 
surmounts the lower portion of each end to provide addi- 
tional light at desirable height to suit the mirrors. 

The washstand at the opposite side, against the east wall, 
consists of four compartments—the lower, horizontal one 
being used as a receptacle for shoes; the vertical side one 
for soap and towels; and a large one directly under the bowl 
holds a foot-tub for the morning bath, which also serves 
as a receptacle for waste water, while the space below con- 
tains the hot-water pitcher and bottles. The legs at eachend 
were projected above the body to support a bar upon which 
the face-cloths and towels hang. 

The space at each end of the wardrobe was utilized: a 
stand made of four soap boxes, placed one above the other, 
supported on legs, forming four compartments for under- 
wear, just fitted each space. 

A hand-woven reed shirtwaist box, which also serves as 
a seat, is just below the window; while above, a miniature 
hanging flower-box suspended with clothesline completes 
the articles of furniture. 

The typical robin’s-egg blue painted wall, predominant 
in the average low-rent flat, was left untouc hed, but the red- 
grained woodwork was given three coats of cream-white 
paint, as were likewise all the various articles of furniture. 
The floor was painted blue to match the walls. The curtains, 
table-covers, bedspread and pillowshams were made of un- 
bleached cotton cloth, and on these, to unify the color scheme, 
was appliquéed a stripe of cretonne in a delicate pattern of 
blue garlands, the same shade as on the wall. This stripe 
was couched with heavy darning cotton, the edges being 
buttonholed down with heavy linen thread, giving it a 
practical finish that will not 
fray when laundered. 


My Four-Post Bedstead 1%) I Hi 


HE little bedstead for my a | | 
bedroom was an ordinary we | we, 
iron frame spring single cot, He A 
comfortable and convenient, Wh ; 
as well as being most unat- Pow ee es 
tractive and inharmonious. hr OS RP 
I made four box legs and NS 
secured one to each corner of SSS | a 
the cot with two stove bolts, ; ONS] a 
one fastened to the upper and | we 
the other to the lower angle | 4 
iron, forming the frame of | 
the cot as shown. The iron 
legs were entirely hidden 
from view as in reality they 
set closely to the inside cor- 
ner of the false legs which I 





The Triple- Mirror Dressing-Table 





DITORIAL NOTE: Miss Brigham has un- 

questionably lifted the making of actual prac- 
tical furniture from the cheapest boxes to an art. 
No one has, perhaps, ever attempted the actual 
and complete furnishing of an entire suite of four 
rooms from the most ordinary grocery store boxes, 
which Miss Brigham will tell about in this series 
of articles. Miss Brigham has tried to be explicit 
in the directions she gives for the making of every 
piece of furniture, but where she has failed to 
make her meaning clear she will be glad to try to 
do so ina personal letter if any reader is inter- 
ested to write to her in care of THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL. But in order that Miss Brigham’s 
work in this respect may be lightened it is earnestly 
requested that a stamped and addressed envelope 
be inclosed. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 











added. In order to convey a clear and intelligent idea 
of the method of fastening the false leg, however, the artist 
has purposely distorted the drawing by showing the iron leg 
quite exposed. 

I made each post with four strips, 34 inch thick, two of 
which were 14 inches, and two 32 inches long, and formed 
a leg the upper portion of which was box form, measuring 
34 inches square, 14 inches of the height. The strips were 
put together in such a way that one edge of each side will 
butt against, and the other edge will lap over, its adjoining 
side. A cap piece, }2 inch thick and 3/4 inches square, 
made the top finish. 


My Underwear Cabinet 


MADE the cabinet to fit in the space at each end of the 

built-in wardrobe. Each part was made with four soap 
boxes, and strips and cover from a packing box. I made 
four strips 34 inch thick, 1%2 inches wide and 4 feet 9 
inches long. I removed the cover and one side from each 
of three of the boxes, then placed one upon the other, 
having the open tops facing up, and the open sides all 
facing alike, and nailed two strips each of the rear and 
front, having their outer edges even with the end faces of 
the boxes, allowing the strips to project below the bottom 
box three inches. I took the cover off the remaining box, 
sawed from it a strip 234 inches wide, and nailed this portion 
on again to serve as a hinge strip for the cover, and hung 








Dressing-Table 
Chair and One Cor- 
ner of the Bed 























Underwear Cabinet Invalid’s Bed Table 





Washstand From Soap Boxes 


the cover to it with two 12-inch butts. I then placed this 
box between the strips and upon the others, and nailed 
the strips to it. I used two of the covers (removed from 
the other boxes) for the shelves in the upper portion of the 
cabinet, and made a top sufficiently large so that its edges 
were even with both the front and the rear faces, as well 
as the side edges of the strips. I used the sides removed 
for the flap doors, which I shortened, and hung them 
with 1/2-inch butts. 


A Washstand From Soap Boxes 


MADE my washstand from three soap boxes and a 

packing box. The lower compartment and the left- 
hand side compartment are from the soap boxes. The top, 
legs, facing strips, shelf, end and back of the open compart- 
ment were made from a packing box 4 feet long. I made 
the four legs % inch thick, 1% inches wide, 48 inches long, 
and took one side from each of the soap boxes. I then 
made the two compartment boxes equal in width and nailed 
the covers securely on both. I placed the large box on 
the floor, cover side up, and set the smaller box on end 
upon it, having both open compartments face the same 
direction and their edges even, and nailed them together 
through the end of the upper box into the top of the lower 
one, and clinched the nail points. 

I put two shelves in the upper box at convenient heights 
and nailed the legs in place, one at each corner, having their 
lower ends project three inches and a half below the bot- 
tom face of the lower box. I then nailed the back and side 
rails across the inside faces of all the legs—having its edge 
even with the top of the legs, the legs being held the same 
distance apart at the top as at the bottom—then nailed 
the cap rail across, flat side down on top of the legs. I 
nailed a strip 5% inch thick and 1 inch wide, placed verti- 
cally on the open compartment side of the small box 
and extending its full height, having its edge half an inch 
from the rear face of the box, to which I nailed one end 
of the back, the other end being nailed to the inner face 
of the corner leg. The end of the open compartment was 
also nailed to the inside face of the legs, the height of both 
the end and back being equal to the height of the small com- 
—_ nt box, the shelf being placed in this compartment 

7 inches below the top of the end and back. 

I made the top 5 inch thick and sufficiently large so that 
its edges would be even with the outer face of the legs ail 
around, cutting it at the corners to receive them. I drew 
a circle slightly larger than the bottom of my washbowl and 
cut it with a keyhole saw, and nailed the top in place. The 
three facing strips, % inch thick, 11% inches wide, were 
nailed on across each end between the legs, having the top 
edge of the upper one against the lower face of the top, the 
bottom edge of the lower one even with the lower face of 
the body, and the intermediate one directly over the joint 
at the junction of the boxes. The vertical facing strip in 
front, extending from the inside face of the top of the lower 
box to the lower face of the top, has a hole three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter bored in its edge three-quarters of an 
inch below the top, and a similar hole is bored in the leg. 

I cut a curtain rod one inch longer than the width of the 
opening, strung some rings upon it, and inserted an end in 
both facing strip and leg, and nailed the strip in place, having 
the rod edge of the facing strip even with the outer face of 
small box. I made the lower door the size of the inside of 
the box, and the upper door to fit between the facing strip 
and the leg and from the top 
of the lower door to the lower 
face of the top, putting an end 
cleat 11% inches wide at each 
end of both doors. The lower 
door was hung with 134-inch 
butts secured to the lower 
face of the top of the box, 
while the upper door was 
hung with T hinges secured 
to the leg. 


Invalid’s Bed Table 


Y INVALID’S bed table 
was made froma ketchup 
box which formed the closed 
compartment, portions of a 
condensed-milk box which 
were used to make the shelf 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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HIS room has an attractive 

feature in its open fireplace. 
The furniture is useful and com- 
fortable, but the uncompromis- 
ing plainness of the wall and 
the height of the ceiling in the 
picture on the left give an unin- 
viting air. 

Since the application of paper 
to ceiled walls is not practicai, 
on the right we see a frieze of 
cotton crépe two feet and a half 
deep, which is finished with a 
light moulding. The same fab- 
ric is hung in the doorways and 
windows. It costs but twenty 
cents a yard. The top of the 
bureau has been taken off. A 
square table with a cover of linen 
crash replaces the old inharmo- 
nious one. A wider board is 
placed on the mantelshelf, mak- 
ing it more practical. 


Common Mistakes We Make in Bedrooms 


By Margaret Greenleaf 
























































UCH quaintness and charm are in the dainty bedroom shown above. The fur- N THE corrected room, which is shown here, it will be noted that the draped 


niture has been treated with an ivory enamel which harmonizes well with the 
muslin draperies so profusely used in the room. However, the wall paper in this 
room has too much of figure in its design, and the curtains of window, bed and 
dressing-table leave something to be desired in the way they are hung. 


Fo THE bedroom below the proportions are delightful, and the wall treatment 

showing the paper finished with a narrow floral and ribbon border— holds a fasci- 
nating suggestion for the composition of draperies and bed cover. The large rug is 
of quaint design and its border harmonizes with the walls. One piece of furniture 
in this room should be removed, however: the reed chair, which is of ugly proportions. 


valance of the bed curtains is made simpler, and similar valances are introduced at 
the windows and across the top of the mirror at the dressing-table. The wall covering 
is plain, and the chair which seemed unrelated to the others has been replaced by 
a high-backed one of quaint lines which fits well into the room. 


URTAINS and bed cover of dimity showing the same plain color as the rug are 

used in the corrected room below. All the heavy curtains are hung straight and 
trimmed with a border like that of the wall paper. Such a border may be cut from art 
ticking or cretonne and applied. A cushioned wicker chair of simple lines is substi- 
tuted for the reed one. The couch is covered with the plain material. 






























































N THE left is shown a 

room that is charming and 
full of Colonial feeling. The 
quaint pieces of furniture are 
well suited totheirsetting. The 
wall paper in two tones is 
Colonial in design, but is not 
agreeable as a background for 
pictures. 

In the corrected room on the 
right plain colored over- 
draperies which match in tone 
the medium shade in the wall 
paper are introduced. It will 
be seen that the windows in this 
room lend themselves very well 
to valancedcurtains. Thesame 
plain fabric is used on the chairs 
and to upholster the window- 
seat. The hard roll bolster on 
the bed is replaced by comfort- 
able pillows, and all the pictures 
are removed from the walls of 
the room. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1, 1910 


The Handy Man About the House 


Some Clever Things He Can Make at Little Cost 


To Economize Closet Room 
By Mrs. Hayes Bigelow 


N ARRANGEMENT for small closets which 
has proved satisfactory in practical use is 
shown below. It consists of two shelves, 

one or two shoe-racks and one bar for coat and 
skirt hangers. The shelves are twelve inches 
wide, the ends resting on strips of board nailed 
to the wall. They are a foot apart, the lower 
one being five feet from the floor, and hold a 
number of hats in milliner’s boxes or bags. 
About two inches below the lower shelf a piece 
of galvanized iron pipe runs the length of the 
closet, set about a foot from the rear wall, and 
fastened at the ends by wooden brackets. This 
will hold from twenty to twenty-five gowns hung 
on such combination coat and skirt hangers as 
may be bought at any department store. 

The shoe-rack may be made of three-quarter- 
inch white pine; and a hammer, saw, screwdriver 
and gimlet are all the tools required. The width 
of the door determines the length of the rack. 
One twenty inches long holds three pairs of 
shoes with one or two pairs of rubbers tucked 
in behind them. A carpenter should build one 
of these racks for half a dollar. 


Wall Pockets May 
be Fastened to the 
Door, Above the 
Shoes, if You Wish 





A Music Cabinet for $1.40 
By Gertrude Yeames 


OW to keep in good order my collection of 

music became such a problem that I decided 
I would make a cabinet for it, and started out to 
hunt for an empty box of the right size. This I 
found at the shoe dealer’s. A shoe box is usu- 
ally well made, and if you can find one made of 
planed boards your work will be much simplified. 
An ordinary box of this kind measures forty 
inches in length, fifteen inches and a half in 
width, and is twelve inches deep—just the right 
size for sheet music. Next I visited a carpenter’s, 
where I ordered two planed boards, one exactly 
the size of the end of the box and one just 
enough smaller to fit inside. The first board I 
fastened to the top, as the rough end of the box 
could not be made sufficiently smooth to take a 
good finish. The second board went into the 
bottom, to make that look more presentable. 
(I am now speaking of the box as it stood on 
end.) These pieces of half-inch wood not only 
improved the appearance, but also made the 
cabinet much firmer. Under the base from front 
to back I screwed pieces of wood (cut and planed 
for me by the carpenter) about two inches wide, 
and to these I fastened ball-bearing castors. 

I also ordered from the carpenter eight fect 
of ordinary picture moulding and five feet of 
narrow moulding (about one-half inch) such asis 
used for a finish to panels. I then borrowed a 
miter box for mitering the corners. Around the 
base I put the moulding with the broad edge 
down. At the top I reversed the position. The 
narrow moulding was used on the top to cover 
the crack where the wide moulding joined the 
board. I put it on with very small brads, just 
like a frame, and it makes the top of my cabinet 
look like a professional piece of work. The 
moulding brads were all punched in with a larger 
nail, and the holes filled with putty. I also used 
putty to fill up several bad places in the sides of 
the box. Then the whole thing was thoroughly 
sandpapered and it was ready for staining. I 
used dead black stain, and rubbed it before it 
was quite dry. This 
gave a dull finish almost 
like weathered oak. 

For the shelves I used 
thin boards, which rest 
upon screweyes (two at 
each side). I can change 
the distance between 
my shelves whenever I 
wish, and can also pull 
out the shelf with the 
music upon it when J 
need to look it over. The 
lowest shelf is a suffi- 
cient distance from the 
bottom to allow my 
bound Opera scores to 
stand upright. I have 
: six shelves for sheet 
Plenty of Room and music. The total 
Everything Orderly was only $1.40. 
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A Wardrobe That May be Taken Apart 
By Marion Mason 


EING fastened together with hooks and 
staples, this convenient wardrobe is port- 
able. A little study of the diagram and drawings 
will show that the construction is simple. —Two- 
inch strips of dressed pine will serve for the 
framework. The uprights should be about four 
feet long, or perhaps a trifle longer; the side 
pieces, top and bottom, about two feet long; the 
other crosspieces, top and bottom, about twenty 
inches long. Of course it is not absolutely 
necessary to adopt these dimensions exactly, but 
they will give a closet of comfortable size. 

In effect the wardrobe consists of four sepa- 
rate frames, hung together, with a top and bot- 
tom of course. The front frame, however, has 
an inner frame that forms a door. The bottom 
of the closet is carefully fitted to rest snugly upon 
the two crosspieces at the bottom of the side 
frames. The top of the closet is hinged so that 
a tray, like a small trunk tray, may be dropped 
in place there, supported by cleats. The hinges 
of the door are of a pattern which makes it easy 
to lift off the door when the whole closet is to 
be taken apart. Across the closet, near the top, 
a bar is hung, from which to suspend wire 
hangers for skirts, shirtwaists, etc. As already 
stated briefly, the four frames are held together 
by means of hooks and staples, or screweyes, 
driven into the wood at such carefully measured 
places as to insure holding all the parts quite 
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How the Wardrobe Looks When Closed 


tight and firm. Castors are fastened to the 
uprights at the four corners in order that the 
closet may be easily moved when the room is 
swept, or even from one room to another. 

As for the finish, the wood may be stained 
dark or painted white as one may prefer. The 
frames or panels should be filled in with pretty 
chintz, cretonne or silkoline. Whatever the 
material, it may be shirred on cords and fastened 
with brass-headed tacks or hung on brass rods— 
on the inner side, of course, so as to give a neat 
appearance outside. The under side of the lid 

at the top should 

be padded and used 

as a cushion for 

hatpins, etc. The 

tray beneath is for 

= handkerchiefs, 

7, va laces,collars, 

| gloves, etc. 

| Shoe boxeslined 

with washable 

| linen and covered 

with the same ma- 

terial as the closet 

frames will be 

found useful for 

| 4) | f holding patent 

leather and white 

shoes and slippers. 

And asalast touch, 

three straps in one 

corner, one above 

the other, a few 

inches apart, will 

be useful to hold 
a parasol. 
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This Frame Shows Just 
How to Besin’ Work on 
the Wardrobe 


A Cabinet Kitchenette 
By Mary H. Northend 


FRooM ING ina city boarding-house two girls 
solved the problem of light housekeeping by 
devising a cabinet kitchenette, which a carpen- 
ter built for three dollars. It is made of soft 
pine wood, is five feet in height, two feet and a 
half in width, and is fitted with three shelves. 
The lowest shelf is built three inches from the 
floor, and serves as a receptacle for the cooking 
utensils and dishpan; the center shelf is two 
feet above the lowest one, and here are stored the 
china, silver, etc.; the top shelf, arranged six 
inches from the top, is fitted with an asbestos 
plate on which rests the gas plate (connected by 
means of a small tube with the gasjet in the 
wall at one side) on which the food is cooked. 

The cabinet is covered with a board top, 
fastened at the rear by means of stout hinges. 
When opened against the wall this cover serves 
as a protection to the paper from the steam and 
heat of the cooking; when closed it makes a 
convenient place to keep things. 

The framework of the upper and lower shelves 
is covered with dark green denim, and the top is 
treated the same way. A small hole inthe denim 
on the top permits the gas 
tube to pass through. The 
framework about the center 
shelf is hidden by means of a 





Ready for Use Kitchenette Closed 


full ruffle of cretonne in tones of green and 
white, which hangs loose, being tacked only 
around the top. This ruffle lifts up on all sides 
and permits free access to the dishes and utensils 
on the center and lowest shelves. 


Making a Sofa From an Old Bed 
By Thaleon Blake 


“HERE are two ways of changing a bed to 
a davenport sofa. Figure 1 is a side view of 
such a sofa. It will be seen at once how the 
sides of the bed have been shortened. Figure 2 
shows a part of one side, and the dotted lines 
indicate where it was sawed into two parts, and 
the hooks (i... i) placed on the short piece. 
Ordinarily these hooks will fit into the foot- 
pieces without readjustment of the slots. Fig- 
ure 2 is drawn from a common design used 
by manufacturers. A pleasing change will be 
observed at c, effected by sawing a curve below 
the old top surface. 

The footboard must be cut down enough to be 
below the cushion top, or the sofa will be uncom- 
fortable. Indeed it may be well to remove all 
the footboard between the posts save a bottom 
strip six inches wide; or even remove it wholly 
and join the posts with a new board. 

The other way to cut down an old bed is best 
for the old-fashioned beds with ‘‘fence” head 
and foot pieces. A footboard, taken from an old 
bed of this design, is shown in Figures 3 and 4. 
The ends are cut off at s, and these ends are 
used for the sides of the sofa, as may be seen in 
Figure 5: s s are the headpiece posts; 


e...8,e...sthe sides made of the ends of the 
footpiece; x the front board connecting the posts 
(e...e), which may be one of the old bed sides 


narrowed and cut to suitable length. 

A davenport sofa may be upholstered in 
cushions fixed on or removable. The seat may 
be a single-bed mattress covered with patchwork 
or corduroy, or simply a number of large cush- 
ions. Short slats support the bottom cushion if 
fixed upholstering is not built on. 

After the work of remodeling the bed is done 
the old varnish should be sandpapered off and 
the surface freshly varnished. If this varnish 
is then rubbed down with pumice stone and oil 
a dull finish is obtained. 
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Figure | Figure 5 


















Elastica 


Floor Finish 
This Severe lest 


You never saw a floor finish tested 
in this way — 

















A piece of paper coated with a finish 
crushed and squeezed up tightly in a fist. 

You would expect to find the finish 
cracked in every direction. 

You will be amazed when you make 
this test with Elastica’ Floor Finish. 
Smooth out the paper afterward and 
you won’t find the suspicion of a crack 
in the finish. 

We supply you with the means of 
making the test. Write us and we will 
send you a sheet of paper coated with 
Elastica Floor Finish. 

Crumple it up as you see it here. 
Wad it into a ball. Stamp your heels 
into it. You won’t even mar the coat. 
Soak it in water. It won’t turn white. 

There is no other floor finish like it. 
Weask you to judge by this actual sample 
what such a finish means on your floors. 











Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
Label. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


Elastica Floor Finish is the result of 
40 years’ experience in our special 
method of the preparation of the oil and 
other materials in its composition. 

Common floor finishes need constant 
~are and retouching, else they are old 
ina month. Elastica Floor Finish re- 
tains its smoothness and lustre no matter 
how hard the usage. 

You will never consider another floor 
finish when you know what Elastica 
means. Ask your dealer. 


Beware of the Word 


“Elastic” 


But don’t buy a varnish merely called 
**elastic,’’ or bearing a name that sounds 
like Elastica. Many can devise imita- 
tive names, but we alone have created 
the product. 


Send for Our New Book 
and Free Paper Cutter 











Our new book, ‘‘ How to Finish Floors,’’ 
tells the right way to treat every sort of floor. 
This book is free, together with a paper cutter 
and book mark combined, handsomely litho- 
graphed in ten colors. 

This book also tells how to protect painted 
floors with Elastica Floor Finish—how to 
renew them. It tells how to prolong the life 
of linoleum and oil cloth. 

Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Ave., 
Chicago. Or International Varnish Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Ask for book No. 51. (11) 
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Treating the Wall in Attractive Ways 


How Pleasing Effects May be Obtained Simply and Inexpensively 
by the Hanging of Pictures and the Selection of Wall Paper 











PLEASING corner in an entrance hall 

worked out in the simple Chinese man- 
ner is shown on theright. The walls and the 
spaces between the wood beams of the ceiling 
are covered in a quiet gold burlap paper. 
The rough mottled surface of the paper gives 
a delightfully soft effect, resembling sheets of 
tarnished brass. The band of decoration is 
stenciled and cut from old ivory paper. Dull 
colors are used, and a dead black outline 
accentuates the band of ornament and defines 
the line between frieze and side wall. 


E ARE ready to welcome an occasional 

restful panel treatment after the many 
large patterns used on bedroom walls. The 
border which is used to form the panel in 
the room shown below was the stripe cut 
out of an ordinary striped wall paper. Each 
roll of paper cut three stripes, and two rolls 
were required. The walls in the panel 
treatment should be light in tone. In the 
present instance the side wall was a light old 
ivory tint, and the border was white with yellow 
and pink rosebuds and green leaves. 











By Ekin Wallick 


HE simple wall treat- 

ment shown on the left 
is appropriate for a young 
man’s room, a room which 
is often a problem. A very 
pleasing effect has been 
accomplished by dropping 
a white moulding somewhat 
smaller than a picture-rail 
two feet from the ceiling. 
The frieze and ceiling are 
papered cream white, and 
the wall below is papered in 
a warm tan. A paper bor- 
der two inches and a half 
wide, which may be bought 
by the yard, forms a band 
around the room just below 
the moulding. The wood- 
work is painted white. If 
the desired shade of tan 
cannot be found in plain 
paper it is possible to turn 
a decorated paper wrong side 
out, provided the back is 
the color required. 





































RDINARY figured wall paper or an 

English chintz paper is often used 
effectively for friezes. The pattern shown 
in the illustration above is so simple that it 
might be stenciled. The wall below is a 
warm yellow cartridge paper and the flowers 
in the frieze should be yellow. The small 
white moulding which forms the dividing 
line is dropped just low enough to allow two 
rows of the rosebudstoshow. The friezeidea 
may enable one to use a paper which would 
be too striking to cover the walls entirely. 


HE old-fashioned picture papers are 

coming back, and may be had in a 
number of designs. A picture paper is un- 
doubtedly a more expensive wall covering 
than the ordinary decorated wall paper, but 
the simpler designs are quite reasonable in 
price. The dining-room below is finished 
in dark wood. A low dado 2 feet 6 inches 
in height encircles the room, and the picture 
paper is used above. There is an alternating 
design in a simple foliage paper which is 
reasonable in price and quite effective. 
































HE illustration 

on the right 
shows a very effect- 
ive combination of 
a dark wall above a 
white painted dado. 
It will be noticed that 
the pictures and 
hangings appear to 
the best advantage 
against the simple, 
dark wall treatment, 
the plain background 
bringing out their 
colors. A material 
Stretched flat would 
prove an effective 
covering above the 
dado. This is not a 
dificult method of 
treating a room, and 
is a highly satisfac- 
tory one. 














MOST effective 

frieze treatment 
for a small dining- 
room has been suc- 
cessfully worked out 
in the room shown on 
the left. A _ single 
roll of English chintz 
wall paper was pur- 
chased and the larger 
flowers and leaves 
were cut out with a 
pair of scissors. An 
arrangement of the 
flowers and leaves 
was then pinned on 
the wall in the shape 
of a flowering bush, 
and finally each 
flower and leaf was 
pasted in its place. 
A stem was then 
painted on. 
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From Mansion 
to Cottage—For 
Every Home and 
Public Building— 
the Ideal, Econom- 
ical Wall Coating is 


Alabastine 


The Beautiful Wall Coating 





Among the thousands of homes which are 
made more beautiful, more sanitary and more 
valuable every year by Alabastine, you will 
find every kind of building, from modest 
cottages and apartment homes, to elegant 
mansions and public buildings. 


The scene above is from a simple home 
where Alabastine has been used with beau- 
tiful effect —income of family $1000 a year. 
As an opposite example we might show 
Col]. John Jacob Astor’s home at Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., recently decorated with Alabastine. 


Tenants and owners of modest means 
select Alabastine because of its economy as well 
as for its beauty and healthfulness and charm. 


The Wealthy select Alabastine because 
no other material, regardless of cost, can be 
worked up with such artistic effects — no 


| other wall coating is so sanitary, so satis- 





factory in every way, so individual. 

The soft, velvety Alabastine tints will not 
rub off the wall if properly applied, the ma- 
terial being made from the finely ground 
crystals of alabaster rock, which is a natural 
cement, so that it becomes a part of the wall. 
It is never necessary to wash or remove these 
Alabastine colors, for they furnish a fine 
foundation for any future decorative work. 


The present style interior decorating is solid 
color walls, and you can apply Alabastine 
even over wall paper, if you wish to, pro- 
vided it is solid on the wall and does not 
contain aniline colors. 

Alabastine should not be confused with 
common rub-off kalsomine. Be careful to 
imsist on getting Alabastine. 

There is only one Alabastine. It is packed 
in 5-lb. packages and prepared in many 
charming colors. 

We would like to send you our literature 
and the story of Alabastine and will gladly 
place our Art Department at your service to 
furnish you with appropriate color schemes 
and stencils, free. 


Let us show you examples of beautiful 


| homes and the many beautiful actual tints 





that you can have in Alabastine. Will 
you write us? 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN NEw York City, N.Y. 
808 Grandville Road 155-105 Water St. 
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Remember, when you see 
your dealer, that Alabastine 
is a pure water-color powder, 
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ready to use when mixed with 
cold water, applied with a 
brush. The red cross and 
circle is on the face of every 
package. 
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The Beautiful Wall Coating 
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Furnish Your Home 
Without Expense 


With the handsome furnishings given 
with purchases of Larkin Household Sup- 
plies. In other words, right out of the 
same money you spend for your Teas, 
Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Soaps, etc.; 
money that you have to 
spend anyway. Our Prod- 
ucts include over 350 com- 
mon necessities, just as 
good as can be made, and 
we offer over 1700 articles 
to select from with 
your purchases: 
Furniture, Car- 
pets, Rugs, 
Dishes, Stoves, 
etc., also Wear- 
ing Apparel; all 
standard mer- 
chandise. 


Solid Oak, Leather Up- 
holstered Rocker No. 
1405, for example, is 
given with a $10.00 
urchase of Larkin 
ouseho!d Supplies. 


You Owe It To Yourself To Trade 
Where You Can Do The Very Best 


Don’t let prejudice against buying at a dis- 
tance stand in your way. Modern railway and 
postoffice-service makes us all neighbors and 
you can buy from us easily and safely, no mat- 
ter where you live. Try it! You get two dol- 
lars’ worth of retail-value for every dollar you 


"By LARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 











No. 1405 


No. 205 





Golden Quartered-Oak Library 
Table No. 205 

Given with a $10.00 purchase of Larkin Household Supplies 

With every purchase direct from us, the 
manufacturers, you save and are given the profits 
of all useless middlemen-—wholesaler’s, sales 
agent’s and retailer’s —which you pay when 
you buy at a store. That is how you get so 
much for your money. We have been in busi- 
ness thirty-five years; we guarantee satisfaction. 


30 Days’ Free Trial—Pay Us 
If Pleased 


We don’t ask any responsible person to pay 
a cent until our Products have been tried, the 
Premium examined and the purchaser is con- 
vinced that we give double the value obtained 
at a retail store, for the same money. We will 
ship $10.00 worth of Larkin Products, custom- 
er’s selection, and any $10.00 Premium in our 
Catalog, or $20.00 worth of Products without 
the Premium, on Thirty Days’ Trial, then pay 
$10.00 if satished ; : 
if not, we will re- 
move goods at our 
expense, refund 
fr.ight-charges and 
charge nothing for 
a reasonable 
amount of Prod- 
ucts used in trial. 


Our New Catalog 
for Fall and Winter 
Sent Free 


It tells you all 
about Larkin Fac- 
tory-to-Family 
dealing, Larkin 
Household Sup- 
plies, and de- Given with $20.00 purchese 
scribes and fully of Larkin Household Supplies. 
illustrates the 1700 articles of house furnishing, 
wearing-apparel, etc., which you can obtain 
without expense by dealing with us. 


sia eee Leavkin Co. SUPFALO, 


If West of the Mississippi send to 2 
Larkin Co., Dept. 41 Peoria, Ill. 


SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
Lathitt Co, Mail Catalog No. 41 and explain 


how I can furnish my home and clothe myself out of 
present cost of living 





Swell-front, Golden- 





Name 
St. and No. 
or R.D. 


P.O. State 


G. P. 156 


Arctic Socks 


Healthful for bed- 
s chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in all sizes 
by dealers or by mail, 25ca 
pair. Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s namein 
evetypair. J.H. ParkerCo., Dept.I ,25 James 8t.,Malden, Mass. 








PARKER’S 


Registered in U.S = 
Patent Office i 







































The Stencil Beginner 


By Gertrude Cornwell Hopkins 























T HAS seemed from a varied experience of 
“questions as they are asked”’ that there 
are several things which might be made 

easier for the novice in stenciling. For instance, 
it is not at all necessary for her to use the very 
heavy paper or cardboard usually recommended 
for the material of the stencil itself; an ordinary, 
unglazed drawing paper has been found to an- 
swer all purposes when endurance for a long 
period was not to be considered. This should be 
lightly brushed over with linseed oil, and the 
cutting done on a piece of glass. 

The stencil should have a thin coat of good 

shellac on the side used next to the material. 

The round-head pins which come on little 

paper cubes and which have such sharp points 
will be found a blessing for holding the stencil 
in place. They will not hurt the stencil or the 
fabric, so they may be used as freely as seems 
helpful. As for walls, most of them will not be 
injured by the glass-headed push-pin. 


HE commonest directions for the use of 
paint in stenciling are to mix it in cups with 
the thinning medium, and dip the brushes into 
these, scrubbing them out on a palette or plate 
before applying them to the material to be dec- 
orated. Some may find this perfectly easy to 
manage and it is a good method for wholesale 
work—a great deal to be done with the same 
colors in the same material. But I have been 
told by some rueful experimenters that it was 
for them a very fruitful source of spots and 
splashes, blurs and painty textures — probably 
from their having mixed the colors too thick or 
too thin for the particular material they had 
in hand or from dipping their brushes too deep. 
The beginner who has been successful with can- 
vas portiéres may come to grief if she uses the 
same consistency for cheesecloth curtains. It 
takes some experience to judge of this matter, 
and once started wrong it is not easy to adjust 
without a good deal of wasted material and time. 
A more flexible, manageable method is to mix 
the paint and the thinning medium a little at a 
time with the brush. 

The ideal is to keep the brush always loaded 
with just enough paint and thinner so that the 
color is not meager and poor from too little, nor 
the texture obscured by too much. ‘To attain 
this the palette, or whatever is used in its stead — 
a piece of glass, flat platter, large plate, etc.— 
should be large enough to give plenty of room to 
brush out each color separately, a little exclusive 
area for each color used. The thinning medium 
should be in a clean cup with a clean brush 
which is not to come in contact with the paint 





at all, but is used only to scatter the thinner, a 
few drops at a time as needed, over the paint. 
The stenciling brush then picks up a little of 
both paint and thinner, works them together 
with a little, swift brushing-out movement and 
is ready—-either for a wide-open space of the 
stencil where a generously loaded brush will 
quickly stain it, or for complicated ties and small 
spaces requiring a cautious brush and less color. 

This does not mean that color should never 
be mixed, though perhaps the best effects in 
stenciling are obtained with clear colors just as 
they come from the tube, brushed into each 
other on the goods. It may be necessary to mix 
two or three colors to get the shade wanted, but 
mix them dry with a palette-knife or a flat 
wooden stick or a “‘ case-knife’’ and add the thin- 
ner only as described above. 

I have spoken of brushing one color over an- 
other, thus blending them at their edges, but this 
should be done decisively, never in a half-hearted 
smear. Where the color is not meant to be 
blended be sure it is kept clear. 

Good artists’ oil colors in tubes may be had at 
ten to fifteen cents a tube and are the best for 
beginners to use. Turpentine and Japan dryer 
may be used as a thinner. Dry colors mixed 
with gum-arabic are not washable. Some of 
the dyes are, some not; perhaps the worst 
objection to them all is the crudeness of their 
colors, which it is not easy for an inexperienced 
person to modify satisfactorily. 


SE as little white paint as possible, especially 

on a thin curtain through which the light is 

to fall; the white is opaque and will look dark 
against the light. For such work buy a color 
as near as possible the tone wanted. Rose mad- 
der will make a very soft, delicate rose pink, 
madder pink is somewhat yellower; cerulean 
blue is a very light blue and if too “sharp”? may 
be modified with a little rose madder; emerald 
green is a very light green and its crudeness may 
be modified with rose madder without muddy- 
ing it or making it opaque. I use light chrome 
for the lightest yellow, believing it, from experi- 
ence of many years, to be sufficiently permanent. 
It is impossible to say what is ‘‘“good ”’ and what 

is ‘“bad’”’ color, but there are certain simple com- 
binations which may be recommended as likely 
to be “safe’’—that is, unlikely to be “bad color”’ 
even if unskillfully combined. Such are green 
and blue, green and brown, green and yellow, 
brown and yellow, or brown and a little orange, 
dull, autumn-leaf reds with brown, dull blue and 
tan, dark blue with green and a little orange, a 
brown orange with dull green and a little black. 


Pretty Curtains and Bedspreads 


By Emily Calvert 


WOMAN never goes wrong in her idea if 

for bedrooms she selects the simplest sort 

of curtains. They are not only the pret- 
tiest, but if the material be rightly selected they 
are also easily washed. For curtains to hang 
nearest the window nothing is prettier or more 
artistic, and at the same time cheaper, than 
cheesecloth. It may be purchased in either white 
or écru. Allowance should always be made for 
shrinkage when making these curtains. They 
may be plainly hemmed, hemstitched, or threads 
may be pulled for a border of drawnwork. 
Cheesecloth curtains should never be starched, 
for one of their chief beauties is the softness of 
their folds. 

If additional curtains are desired in a bedroom 
to carry out a color scheme pretty effects may 
be realized by using chambray gingham in 
plain colors. These should hang straight on 
each side of the window, with a narrow valance 
across the middle. They may be hemmed, or 
edged with lace, or may have flowers cut from 
cretonne appliquéed on asa border. Unbleached 
muslin makes pretty bedroom curtains; espe- 
cially if they are bordered with some flowered 
cretonne or print, and bands of the flowered 
material are used to fasten them back from the 
windows. A pretty bedspread may be made of 
the same unbleached muslin, bordered with the 
flowered material to match the curtains. If 
possible choose prints having the same flower 
as that on the wall paper. 

When plain white muslin curtains are used 
try fastening them back with bands made of the 
same muslin, instead of using curtain cords. 


OR a dining-room, in which the aim is to have 

a blue and white effect, pretty and inexpensive 
curtains may be made of plain blue percale, or 
of blue percale with a white figure. They are 
pretty and durable and, when used as side 
curtains with a valance top over plain white 
muslin or cheesecloth, are very effective. 

A good material for bathroom sash curtains is 
apron muslin which comes already hemmed. 

When one cannot get rods sash curtains may 
be hung on tapes in a satisfactory way if a 
small hook is fastened to the woodwork on each 
side of the window, the tape to be cut a trifle 
shorter than the width of the window, and loops 
of narrow elastic to be sewed to each end of the 
tape. When fastened to the hcoks the elastic 


will keep the curtain taut. Another substitute 
for rodsis picture wire, the wire to be run through 
the casing of the curtain with an ordinary bod- 
kin. Fasten the ends of the wires to screweyes 
which have been screwed into the woodwork of 
the window on each side. Each subsequent turn 
of the screweye will tighten the wire. 


BEAUTIFUL bedspread may be made from 

an old linen sheet by covering each worn 
place with heavy fishnet in a circle—clover-leaf 
of any desired design. Buttonhole stitch around 
the net with heavy linen floss, and outline a 
simple vine or scroll design all over the sheet. 
Cut the linen away under the net figures. 

An old-fashioned white dimity makes the 
prettiest valances for a white iron bed. To 
fasten the valance on such a bed is often a 
problem. Perhaps the simplest way to do, 
when box springs are used, is to lay the valance 
in large shallow box-plaits; then take four 
strips of firm muslin three inches wide, two for 
the length of the bed, and two for the width; 
sew the valance to these strips and pin the 
valance to the box springs with large safety-pins, 
pinning through the stout muslin bands. When 
the bed has an ordinary spring under the mat- 
tress lay a piece of unbleached muslin over the 
springs, and sew the valance to the edge of this. 
The mattress is then put on, and if necessary 
the valance may be fastened at the corners to 
the mattress to prevent slipping. In both cases 
a white spread is used over the bed. 


T IS very easy to curtain prettily a plain iron 
bed, or a wooden bed of ungainly design. Make 
the curtains of Swiss muslin, cheesecloth, dimity 
or any suitable material. For the head of the 
bed make a curtain to fall from the top of the 
headboard over the pillows, taking the place of a 
sham. The curtain should be full enough to hang 
gracefully, and if the top of the bed is curved the 
curtain should be shaped accordingly. Picture 
wire or tape may be used to run through the cas- 
ing. This is fastened to the bedposts; orif it isa 
wooden bed screweyes may be used. The foot- 
board is draped in the same manner. The cur- 
tain should just clear the floor. Side valances 
should be made of the same material, wire or tape 
being used in the casing and secured to the bed- 
posts. A pretty white spread used on the top 
of the bed will complete the desired effect. 
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Banish Gas Mantle Troubles 


For Two Years 
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This rein- 
forcing 
makes it 
strong = 
No bunch 
here to 
shut off 
light 


The Reinforced Construction of 
BLOCK INNERLIN Gas Mantles 
makes them so strong that they 


easily withstand the jars and vibrations 
which break and crumble ordinary mantles. 


One Block Innerlin Gas Mantle will last, usually 
600 nights, figuring 5 hours to the night —two years of 
insurance against gas mantle troubles. 

Every Block Innerlin Gas Mantle — upright or in- 
verted —is made as two separate mantles. These two 
sections are then united in one reinforced mantle that 
will give more service than any six ordinary mantles. 

It takes twice as much time and material to make 
Block Innerlin Gas Mantles than the ordinary kind. 
Yet the price is but 25 cents at any good dealer. 
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MANTLES 


Get a Block Innerlin Gas Mantle without cost. Save 
the box covers from Block “ Vy-tal-ty”? Mantles—our 
10 and 15 cent unlined grades—the most superior qual- 
ity of mantles made for the money. Present 12 Vy-tal-ty 
mantle box covers to any dealer and 
get a Block Innerlin Gas Mantle free. 

Block Vy-tal-ty Gas Mantles are 
made of the same strong material as 
Innerlin Mantles—the difference be- 
"— they are not lined. 

nverted **Vy-tal-ty” Mantles, like 
inverted Innerlin Mantles, have our 
patented cross cut seam which does 
away completely with “ bunching” 
at the lower end. This feature alone 
allows 10% more light in Block 
mantles than ordinary kinds. 

Block Vy-tal-ty Gas lights—selling 
complete for $1, is the greatest light- 
ing value ever offered. Block lights 
and mantles are forsale by all dealers. 

The name *“ Block’’ on the box and 
mantle is your protection in buying 
gas lights. 


BLOCK LIGHT COMPANY 
108 Wick Avenue (12) YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 























For Comfort 


The fireplace is needed in 
cool days of spring or fall. 
For appearance, the 


Wood Mantel 


is necessary since it best harmonizes with the 
woodwork of the room. You can always find 
one to fit your needs, for they are made in all 
styles, and at prices to suit all pocket books. 
Here is one of many that carry out the spirit 
of the old Colonial architecture. For other 
designs and suggestions for home builders, write 
for our booklet 


Why Wood Mantels? 


Free for the asking, if you think of building 
or remodelling. Address 


Wood Mantel Manufacturers’ Association 


H. T. Bennett, Secretary 
Room 1220 State Life Building Indianapolis, Ind. 














Windows Rattle? 


Hold them firm—prevent sleep disturbing noise 
—kecp out dust and drafts with the 


P.C. W. Anti-Sash Rattler 


A metal wedge easily adjusted—unlock: 
automaticaly — lasts a lifetime. Guar 
anteed ‘Satisfaction or Money Back.” Nicke! 
2 for 5c; Copper 3 for 5c. If not at your dealer 
send 25c for 10 Nickel or 15 Copper postpaid. 
P.C. W. Mfg. Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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/S great sat- 
w “ isfaction in 
pews the purchase 
of silverware to have 
a wide variety of pat- 
terns from which to 
make selection. 


184/ 
ROGERS BROS rive 


is unique in this respect, offering a better 
selection than any other 
brand, and, best of all, you 
buy it with the knowledge 
that it is the heaviest grade 
of triple plate made. 


**Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 

Send for catalogue“ X-28”" 
showing the many attract- 
ive designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA 
COMPANY 





(International Silver 
Company, Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 


New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
llamilton, 
Canada 









































What is New in 
the Shops 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 



































them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to month. Then, 


| WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what I see in 


if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further information in regard to 
any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a stamped and addressed 
envelope for a reply to Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE Lapizs’ Home 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


HE shops are full of fascinating things. Of 
course I want to tell you about all the many 
novelties which the stores are bringing out this 
autumn, but at the same time it seems to me 
that you will want to know where to find the 
other things that have been in use so long that 
they are almost indispensable. As a matter of 
fact, most of the so-called novelties are really 
old favorites in such attractive disguises that it 
is sometimes difficult to recognize them. 
[ OR instance, a store carrying 
| Colonial | one of the most complete lines 
Muslins | of colored muslins in the city has 
on just brought out a number of 
new patterns in exceptionally 
good colorings. This material is so dainty and 
inexpensive (twenty-eight cents for a thirty-six- 
inch width) that it makes an effective bedroom 
drapery within the reach of almost any purse. 
The designs vary from the all-white Co!onial 
patterns to the gay floral ones. The all-white 
designs are more suitable for window draperies, 
while the flowered muslins are best used as side 
curtains, or for borders or ruffles on white cur- 
tains. Among other things they are used for bed 
valances and for dressing-table covers. 


= At ANOTHER counter they 
| were showing the greatest 
Sets | variety of chintz table covers, 
___| with bedspread and curtains to 
match. Each design was in 
three or four different color schemes. These 
chintzes would be charming in a bedroom where 
the walls were papered or tinted in a soft, 
neutral color, with a stenciled frieze of the same 
design as the chintz. It would not be hard, even 
for an amateur, to adapt these designs and apply 
them to the walls, making a lovely, unusual room. 
The table covers are also used for cushion covers; 
they come in several different sizes, the smallest, 
one yard square, at forty-eight cents, while the 
bedspreads are four dollars and a quarter each, 
and the curtains two dollars and ninety-five 
cents a pair. 


“THESE were among the 
first of the unfadable fab- 
rics made. New weaves and 
| colors are constantly being 
added to an already large 
stock. ‘‘Campsie” has a loose, square mesh, 
formed by light and heavy threads. Being 
highly mercerized it hangs in lustrous folds that 
soften the light instead of excluding it. The 
colors—old rose, dark and light greens, pale 
blue, cream, yellow, brown and red—are most 
satisfactory. 

“Alyth” cloth also comes in an equal variety 
of shades. It is a close, transparent weave (fine 
for stenciling). The light and dark threads give 
it the effect of a changeable silk. 

Both of these fabrics sell for a dollar a yard, 
fifty inches wide. 


“Campsie” 
and “Alyth” 


OR heavy portiéres in a 

living-room or dining-room 
there are four new fabrics that 
promise to be popular. One, 
an antique canvas (fifty inches 
wide and a dollar and a quarter a yard) may be 
used where atranslucent fabricis necessary. Its 
broad stripe is caused by the loose, coarse weave. 
It is particularly suitable for curtains in a Mis- 
sion room, as it has the same effect as many of 
the craftsman materials. It is too open a weave 
to be practical as an upholstery material. 


Antique 
Canvas 


| aa N THE other hand, 
| Homespun homespun velvet may 
Velvet | be used for both purposes. 
This is a fifty-inch cotton 
velvet whose particular 
charm lies in its unusual sheen, made by little 
golden flecks in the weave. I saw a davenport 
and three chairs upholstered in this velvet in a 
dull shade of blue: the portiéres that went with 
them were of the same material, lined with sateen 
to match, and had a conventional design applied 
in an old gold gimp. This material was three 
dollars and seventy-five cents a yard. 


a [ESS expensive is a mercer- 
Cotton ized cotton shikii, a close, 


Shikii unevenly woven fabric (at a dol- 
lar and a quarter a yard for a 
fifty-inch width). This inequal- 

ity gives it the name, for it closely resembles a 
shikii silk, though it is much heavier. As it has 
no right or wrong side it may be hung between 
two rooms, where an unlined portiére is re- 
quired. This material is hardly suitable for 
regular upholstery purposes; it comes in light 
blue and pink, dark blue, red, yellow and brown, 
and two tones of green. 


I bape velours, however, may 

be used for'any purpose where 
a heavy material is desired. 
This is a rich,short-piled velours, 
with a curious corded effect, 
that comes in subdued tones as well as in the 
stronger and more decided colors. It is four 
dollars a yard, fifty inches wide. 


Tudor 
Velours 


N A SHOP which makes 

Friezland a specialty of craftsman 

Homespun articles and fabrics I saw 

___ | several new materials. One, 

a Friezland homespun, at 

thirty cents a yard, is just the thing for stencil- 

ing. It has the hand-made look that is so well 

adapted to any kind of craftwork, and its width, 

forty inches, makes a single breadth do for a 

portiére or couch cover. They tell me that it is 

also used for the Bulgarian embroidery now so 
much in vogue. 


i Coenen ee a) A NEW thing in the way of 
| Folding a folding tea-table is 
| Tea-Table shown in one of the depart- 
be ment stores. It is just the 
thing for the bachelor girl in a 
small apartment, though, for that matter, any 
girl would be glad to haveit. It may be used as 
a tray to bring in the tea things; then, on press- 
ing a spring at each end, the legs let down and 
it forms a table just a convenient height. To 
remove it the springs are pressed again and the 
legs fold up, ready for it to be put away. 
Though of solid mahogany it is light enough to 
be handled easily. The price is twelve dollars. 


ar TILL another kind of 

Japanese | folding tea-table is made 

Tea-Table | of fine Japanese wicker, 

| either plain or decorated in 

gay Japanese fashion. A 

large circular tray forms the top, and a smaller 

one the bottom shelf. These trays may be lifted 

off and the stand folded together. It is compact 

enough to be put ina trunk, and therefore suited 

to one who moves about a great deal yet tries to 

make her room a home by having her own 
things about her. It costs ten dollars. 


N CONNECTION with 

things Japanese one store, 
which is known chiefly for 
Oriental articles of all sorts, 
has an unusual fabric that 
may be used in many ways. Asa wall or ceiling 
covering hung in panels it makes a unique 
and attractive room: for all sorts of draperies it 
is excellent, and sofa cushions covered in the all- 
over patterns are charming. These Japanese 
art chintzes, as they are called, printed in a 
variety of designs and soft colorings, most of 
which have a great deal of gold in them, are such 
faithful reproductions of the original fabrics 
from which they were copied that they seem 
mellowed by age, and looked so expensive that I 
was surprised at the price—fifty cents a yard! 
Striped patterns of these fabrics are often cut up 
into band trimmings. A pair of heavy linen por- 
tiéres in a dull old gold, with a deep border of 
the chintz, which looked like a piece of old 
brocade, ready to hang, was six dollars. 


| Japanese 


| Art Chintz 
Pe ea 


QUAINT tea-set in 
the windowof achina 
shop drew me in to ask 
the price. It was a sim- 
ple tea-set, good in design 
and quiet enough in color to go in any room, yet 
with enough individuality about it for one to feel 
quite safe about not seeing it on any restaurant 
or tea-room table. It was of a thin, gray-white 
china, with a conventional border in gray-blue 
and blue-green. The shapes were charming and 
graceful, with a tendency to Art Nouveau lines. 
The three pieces—teapot, sugar-bowl and cream- 
pitcher—were three dollars and a half, the cups 
and saucers fifty cents each. They also showed 
me the same shapes in an unglazed cream-colored 
pottery with a band of turquoiseand green. This 
was the same price. 


Tea-Set of 
Austrian China 


re | a OME few days ago I 


Woven saw the most novel 


Oilcloth Rugs | thing in the way of an 

| oilcloth mat for the bath- 
room. Thismatis woven 
exactly as are the rag rugs, only instead of cot- 
ton the filling is strips of oilcloth, rolled so that 
no raw edges show. Its great advantage is that 
it is waterproof and can be wiped off like lino- 
leum. It is known as the Pompeian rug, for the 
finer weaves look like a mosaic pattern. These 
are the more expensive, a two by three size being 
three dollars, while a coarser weave in a three by 
six size is two dollars and a half. 
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ROGERS BROS. str: 


the most popular of all brands of silver. 
‘*Silver Plate that Wears.” 


It can be presented with 
the assurance that good 
taste and good judgment 
could select nothing better. 


Sold by leading dealers 


everywhere. 
Our catalogue ““X-28" shows 


reproductions of all leading 
patterns and will be very 
helpful in making selec- 
tions. On request. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA 
COMPANY 
(International Silver 
Company, Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


Hamilton, 
Canada 
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Use GraANDMA AND 
Keer THEM IN 
Perrect CONDITION 


re 


you using 

Grandma 
or potsand 
ans? 


Both makers of good 
enamelware and manu- 
facturers of aluminum 
utensils warn you not to 
use Scouring Powders, 
strong potash and caustic 
soda soaps. ‘The effect 
soon shows. 


Grandma, the borax 
powdered soap, is all you 
need, just what you need. 


Ask your grocer for a 
package of Grandma today. 


The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Makers of Export Borax Soap—the Borax Bar Soap 


Write for Grandma booklet today. 








PACKAGE 
ALso $c Siz 





LooK FOR OUR MESSAGE TO You ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY PACKAGE 
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How I Furnished 
My Entire Flat From Boxes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 








and also the partition forming part of the re- 
volving rack, while the tops were from a tea 
box. The legs were cut from part of a shoe 
case, and the two disks forming the top and 
bottom of a rack were heads from a butter 
firkin. 

I first made the legs, 114 inches wide, 4 inch 
thick and 33 inches long. I removed one side 
from the ketchup box (which was 9% inches 
-deep, 1334 inches wide, 15 inches long) and 
nailed the cover on securely, then nailed a leg on 
each corner, allowing one end of each to project 
three inches and a half below the bottom of the 
box. I made a shelf the exact size of the top of 
the box and placed it between the legs three 
inches and a half above the top of the box, nail- 
ing each leg firmly to it. 

I then fitted and nailed on the three facing 
strips (which were the same thickness and 
width as the legs), having the lower edge of the 
bottom one even with the bottom face of the 
box, the upper edge of the top one even with 
the top face of the shelf, and the upper edge of 
the intermediate one even with the top face of the 
box. The top one was nailed to the edge of the 
shelf with 1%-inch brads spaced about two 
inches apart, the ends being secured by brads 
“toed in” to the legs. 


Butter-Firkin Heads Made the Table Rack 


| USED butter-firkin heads (13 inches in diam- 

eter) to form the top and bottom of the revolv- 
ing rack, which fits and revolves between the 
shelf and the fixed top, which rests upon and is 
nailed to the top of the legs, the rack being half 
an inch shorter than the distance between 
them. Three vertical divisions, 44-inch thick, 
one 13 inches wide and two 6% inches wide 
each, were used. I nailed a head to each end 
of the wide division, having the end extend 
across the center of the head, and nailed the 
narrow ones at right angles to the wider ones. 

I then cut triangular shelves and curved their 
outer edges similar to the curve of the head and 
nailed them between the divisions. I cut off 
the heads of two 2-inch wire nails, and with an 
awl made a hole a little smaller than the nail 
through the center of each head, and drove a 
headless nail into each hole, allowing each nail to 
project three-quarters of aninch. I bored a hole 
(slightly larger than the nail) through the center 
of the shelf, and placed a small lead washer 4 
inch thick, with a similar hole in it, and set the 
rack in place, with the headless nail projecting 
through the washer and the shelf. 

I made the tops 4 inch thick and sufficiently 
large to project one inch over the outer face of 
the legs all around; bored a hole in the fixed top 
to receive the headless nail, and nailed it in 
place. I made the folding top, and hung it to 
the fixed top with 134-inch butts, also two draw 
supports, one each at front and rear, placed 
outside the legs and boxed in as shown by the 
enlarged detail drawing shown on the first page 
of this article. The compartment door was 4% 
inch thick, with cleated ends, and hung with 
14-inch butts. An ordinary furniture roller was 
secured to the bottom of each leg, the legs being 
reénforced, on the inside below the box, by a 
block 1 inch square and 31% inches long. 


A Dressing-Table From a Packing Box 


Y DRESSING-TABLE I made from a pack- 
ing box 5 feet long. Two trays borrowed 
from my trunk served as drawers, the upper one 
being 6 inches deep, 9 inches wide and 33 4% inches 
long, while the lower one is 4 inches deep, 15 
inches wide and 32% inches long. 

The glass mirrors were obtained from a 
glazier, one of them being 12 inches wide, 17 
inches long, and the other two 91% inches wide 
and 17 inches long. 

The little cupboards were triangular in shape, 
one being formed across each rear and corner. 

The rear corner legs and the intermediate 
facing-strip legs extended the full height to the 
top of the cupboards. They were each 134 inches 
wide and % inch thick. 

I made the front legs 32 inches long and the 
rear legs 55 inches long. To form that portion 
of the body below the top which covers the 
upper tray-drawer I nailed both ends of a board 
14 inch thick, 11 inches wide and 341% inches 
long, to the inside face of the rear legs, one end 
to each leg, allowing the legs to project twenty- 
one inches below one edge of the board which 
formed the back, and nailed one end of another 
board of the same width and 16 inches long to 
the inside face of a front leg, having one edge of 
the board even with the top of the leg. I then 
nailed the other end to the other inside face of 
the rear legs (having the edges match the longer 
board forming the back), the two boards being 
at aright angle, thus forming one end. This was 
repeated for the other end. 

I made a bottom upon which the lower tray 
drawer is supported and slides, % inch thick, 
10% inches wide, 3314 inches long, and placed 
it across between the ends, to which it was 
nailed, having its bottom face even with the 
lower edges of the back and end boards, and its 
front edge 4% inch from the inside face of the 
front leg. The lower tray drawer was then 


placed upon it, and a top similar to the bottom, 
but 1% inch wider, was fitted and nailed in place, 
being held by nails driven through the ends 
and back into its edges. 

The upper tray drawer was placed upon this 
front top, and upon it was placed the rear top 
¥% inch thick, 10 inches wide and 35% inches 
long, having its ends even with the outside face 
of the legs, and its rear edge even with their 
inside face, the ends being cut to permit the 
rear legs to set in. 

I put a strip % inch thick, 4 inches wide and 
34% inches long across the inside face of the 
rear legs, having its lower edge resting upon the 
rear top, and then nailed the vertical facing- 
strip legs on the rear, spacing them 141% inches 
apart, and having them central with the length 
of the body. 

Two squares, 4% inch thick and 91% inches 
square, formed the back of each cupboard, and 
were nailed to the inside faces of the corner 
and intermediate legs, having their ends half 
an inch from the inner edge of the intermediate 
leg, a strip 4% inch square, 19 inches long, being 
placed vertically against their ends to conceal 
the joints. Triangular hinge strips 23 inches 
long are placed vertically, their inner edges 
being even with the inner edges of the 4%-inch 
square strips and nailed to the back. A piece 
Y inch thick, 814 inches wide and 23 inches long 
formed the end of each cupboard, the front edge 
being planed to the proper level, then cut away 
¥Y inch deep, 19 inches long, to receive the door. 
A triangular top 4% inch thick, sufficiently large 
to project 4% inch over the outside face of the 
door, having its end and rear edges even with 
the outer face of the legs, was nailed in place, 
and the shelves were put in. 


The Doors and the Mirror Frame 


HE doors consisted of a frame % inch thick, 

1114 inches wide, 19 inches long, the strips 
forming it being 114 inches wide, their inner 
edges being rabbeted 14 inch wide, % inch 
deep, to receive the mirror, the protecting back 
being 44 inch thick. The doors were hung 
with 14-inch butts. 

The center mirror frame was % inch thick, 
14 inches wide, 19 inches long, made similar 
to the doors. About midway the height of the 
mirror a hole 4% inch in diameter was bored in 
each side edge of the frame, and a portion of a 
stout wire nail inserted, having a projecting end 
which rested in a beveled jog cut in the inter- 
mediate leg, thus permitting the mirror to swing. 
A false front was made for each tray drawer and 
held in place by the knobs. 

A candle mount formed of a base 1% inches 
thick, 3 inches square, supporting a 24-inch 
block cube, having a hole through its center 
1144 inches in diameter to hold a ‘‘cathedral 
candle,”’ was nailed on top of each front leg, 
having an equal projection at each side and 
in front. 

Two facing strips, 4% inch thick, 134 inches 
wide, were placed across each end, the bottom 
edge of the lower one being even with the lower 
face of the body, and the top edge of the lower 
one being even with the top edge of the end. 
A short one was also placed on top of each end, 
extending from the rear top to the base of the 
candle mount. 


My Dressing-Table Chair 


HE dressing-table chair was made from a 
sardine box 514 inches deep (without the 

cover), 1334 inches wide and 2334 inches long. 

I made two legs 15 inches and two 241% inches 
long, % inch thick, and 134 inches wide. 

I removed the cover from the box and 
screwed the legs securely to each corner, allow- 
ing all to project alike below the bottom. I 
then put the brace from leg to leg on their in- 
side faces, two inches from the lower ends of 
the legs, the braces being 1% inch thick and 2 
inches wide. The cap rail was 4% inch thick, 
214 inches wide, and placed across the tops of 
the rear legs projecting 34 inch at each end. 
The back rail of same size was placed under 
the cap rail and nailed to the inside face of the 
legs. The cover was \% inch thick with end 
cleats, its edges being even with the outside 
face of the legs, and was hinged to a hinge strip 
2 inches wide with two 2-inch butts. 

Partitions were set in the seat box to accom- 
modate the various articles it contained. A 
triangular block three inches high was placed 
inside each leg below the braces and firmly nailed 
to the leg, and ordinary chair rollers were 
attached —one to the bottom of each leg. 


A Miniature Hanging Flower Box 


HE little flower box hanging in the window 

just above the shirtwaist box is 4 inches 
square and 4 inches deep, having a sliding 
cover. I removed the cover and cut off the 
top of the box level with the bottom of the 
groove. The corner trim is 4 inch thick and 1 
inch wide. The false bottom is 4 inch thick 
and 6 inches square. 

In THE JourNAL for November 1 I shall tell 
how I furnished my dining-room from boxes. 








This Plain Finish 
“Jewel’’ Steel Range 


is one of the quickest and 
most even bakers ever built; 
requires but little fuel and is 
so easily kept clean and neat 
that it instantly wins the heart |} 
of every housewife. & 


It is only one from over a 
§] thousand styles and sizes of 
| the famous 





Over 4.000.000 in use 


There are “Jewel” Cast Ranges, 3 
Base Burners, and Heating Stoves fj (3 
3] of many styles—Gas Ranges, Fur- 
7] naces, etc.—all of first quality — 
all representing the utmost in stove 
efficiency and stove service. 


Over 10,000 dealers sell ‘‘ Jewel” 
Stoves. When you buy a “Jewel” 
you settle the stove question for life. 
Back of each “Jewel”’ is a DOU- 
BLE Guaranty —the dealer's and 


ours—“largest stove plant in the 





world 

Don’t take chances when you can ie 
have a genuine “Jewel” Stove ct [] ” 
little if any higher cost. ae 


Booklet describing ‘Jewel’ Stoves 
© |] in detail sent free on request. Write 


1300 to 1400 Jefferson Ave. 


Detroit Stove Works ee 
‘Largest Stove Plant in the World”’ 
Detroit — Chicago 
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Send for our free Book- 


let and see how an Aldine 
Fireplace is suited to your needs. 
You can get as much heat with 
one Aldine Fireplace and save 60% 
=. 227 _«of your fuel bill as 
j 


r, i wm ary 4: & 
; EF =6from four com- 


Dial mon grates. 
be @ i+ This is because 


it is really a return 
draft stove in fire- 
placeform. 85% of 
the heat is thrown out into the room 


instead of 85% being wasted as in 
common grates. 


It can be set in any chimney opening 
at half the cost of a : 


common grate, no 
special chimney con- 
struction is necessary, no 
pipe to connect, extra 
large fire pot; made in 
seven patterns, at prices 
no higher than any good 
common grate. 50,000 
now in use. 











ocean ranean 
Mission design 





\ BB H07 ain CHAMBERS * 
THAT HEAT AIR DRAWN 4 
Orr THE FLOOR THROUGH E 


Rathbone Fireplace Mfg. Co. 
7110 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 
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; VERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 
years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 
made outfits at §90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Better than home-made and cost less. Postage and express 
prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
L disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money 
refunded. Write for my free catalogue. 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 







































































The Homes That Never Serve Oatmeal 


In the lowliest sections of our largest cities not one 


home in twelve serves oats. 


Among the homes of the 


highest types we breed, seven-eighths are oatmeal homes 


Where People Don’t Know 


We have made a house-to-house canvass 
of the tenement districts, both of New York 
and Chicago. 


We have gone to the homes where are 
bred the anemic, the incapable, the un- 
developed. Where tuberculosis finds its 
ready prey. Where the average child is 
extremely nervous, and it shows at school 
the lack of concentration. 


We have talked with the mothers who 
know the least about that which con- 
tributes to health and growth, to mental 
and physical power. To the ignorant, the 
careless, the unadvised. 


We find in those sections that not one 
home in twelve serves oats in any form. 
Most of the stores supplying those sec- 
tions scarcely sell oatmeal at all. 


Where People Do Know 


We have canvassed hundreds of homes 
of the educated, the prosperous, the com- 
petent—the homes of the leaders in every 
walk of life. We have talked with the 
mothers who know food values, or who 
are guided by physicians who know. 


We find that oatmeal is a regular diet in 
seven out of eight of these homes. The 
percentage is even larger if we leave out 
the childless homes. We find that four- 
fifths of all college students come from 
these oatmeal homes. 



































A Home of the Underfed 


We find that eight-tenths of all physi- 
cians serve oatmeal at home. We find, in 
one university, that 48 out of 50 of the 
leading professors regularly eat oatmeal. 


We find that Boston consumes 22 times 
as much oatmeal per capita as do two cer- 
tain states with lowest average intelligence. 


What Does This Mean? 


This doesn’t mean that some can afford 
oats and others cannot. Quaker Oats— 
the finest oatmeal produced —costs but 
one-half cent per dish. And a pound of 
Quaker Oats supplies the nutrition of six 
loaves of bread. 


It means that some know, and others 
don’t know, the food needs of a child. 
Some know, and some don’t know, what 
the food of youth means in a child’s career. 


Some know, and some don’t know, that 
the highest authorities on foods for the 
young give the first rank to oatmeal. 


Facts About Oats 


Oats are far richer than all other cereals in 
proteids, organic phosphorus and lecithin. 


Proteid is the body-builder, the energy- 
giving food. ‘The average man at the 
average work uses up 3% ounces of pro- 
teid per day. 


Phosphorus is the most important ele- 
ment in the structure of the brain. Lecithin 
is the most important in the structure of 
the nerves and nerve centers. 


Oats hold first place as a_ perfectly 
balanced food. It is the staple food of 
the world’s hardiest race, famous for brain 
and brawn. 


There is nothing else which compares 
with oats as a breakfast food for the young. 
Nothing else so well supplies the needs of 
the years of growth. 


It is also a food of which one never 
tires——one of the most delicious foods 
in existence. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Plump, Luscious Oats 


By 62 siftings we pick out the richest, 
plumpest grains that grow for use in Quaker 
Oats. We get only ten pounds of such oats 
from a bushel. It is thus we secure that 
enticing flavor found only in Quaker Oats. 


Regular size package, 10c 


Millions of homes, almost the world 
over, have found this the best of the oat 
foods. 

It has a larger sale than all others com- 
bined because children like it best. 








Family size package for smaller 
cities and country trade, 25c. 


The prices noted do not apply 
in the extreme West or South. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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WomenWho Wear 


correct corsets are the well dressed women. 
The corset is the dominating feature in a 
woman’s dress, in her whole appearance. If 
the corset is not correct, the gown cannot be. 





CORSETS 


are correct corsets. Designed always to meet 
the requirements of the latest fashions, made 
of the best materials by skilled labor, and in 
a sufficiently large variety of models so that 
there is a model for every individual figure, 
AMERICAN LADY CORSETS stand as the 


authority for style, quality and fit in corsetry. 


Ql ENN REE TENTS, HENS SG 














































HE editors of this department will be glad to answer on this page any question that 
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A mg which offers more 
beauty, durability and all 
around practical merit 
than any floor cover- 

ing ever sold at any- 

where near its 


A o\ 


Save be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or price. Full line d e 
flats. Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire room a special service of colors, 
has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. patterns : 
| Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped and addressed and I 
| envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, | eiees 
| THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | i bites 
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Mission Chairs for a Small Dining-Room 


Do you think that Mission chairs are what I 
want for my small dining-room? I would like 
something simple and inexpensive. SUE. 

No, I would not suggest Mission chairs for 
your use. They are heavy and awkward to 
move, and usually uncomfortable to sit in. They 
look out of place with other furniture and [ 
would certainly not advise the large pieces, such 
as buffet and serving table, in that style if your 
room is small, as they will only tend to accentu- 
ate the difficulty; moreover, in sweeping, such 
furniture is clumsy and it is impossible to move 
it about in a small space. Have you thought of 
the very pretty reproductions of old-fashioned 
slat-back and spindle-back chairs, made of inex- 
pensive woods and easily painted whatever color 
you wish? 


The Ever-Difficult Question of Lampshades 
I am finding it difficult to get a lampshade 
that will wear, look artistic, and at the same time 
be inexpensive. Will you kindly give me your 
advice? ART STUVENT. 
The question of lampshades is a somewhat 
difficult one, as the pretty fluted glass and china 
shades that sometimes come in pleasing tones 
break easily; those covered with tapestry, sat- 
isfactory enough by day, often absorb the light 
too much for reading; while the many beautiful 
shades made up of soft silks and lined so as to 
reflect the light, are very expensive. There are 
always the good-looking Japanese paneled shades 
of paper and rice-cloth, but they can stand so 
little dampness, and burn so easily, that they 
require constant mending and frequent replac- 
ing. There is, however, an openwork brown 
wicker shade with paper lining in a variety of 
colors that I have always found attractive and 
durable, and which can now be purchased for a 
moderate price. It is still more satisfactory, I 
think, and offers much greater scope for individ- 
uality in your room, to buy a frame and cover it 
yourself with figured silk or a plain pongee which 
you can stencil to suit your particular scheme of 
decoration. It is a nice but not a difficult job, 


Use Real Ferns for the Table or Nothin 

What would you suggest as a permanent 
centerpiece for my dining-room table? I have 
seen some pretty dishes filled with imitation 
ferns and a small palm. Will you tell me what 
you think of this idea? ORIENTA. 

I should never think of decorating my table 
with imitation flowers or greens. If you live 
in the country, where wild flowers and foliage 
grow for every one’s picking, there is absolutely 
no excuse for it; and even in the city, where 
flowers are often a too expensive luxury, it 
certainly costs no more to buy a real growing 
fern than the make-believe you are contemplat- 
ing. This, varied with an occasional dish of 
well-arranged fruit, makes at all times a suitable 
and attractive table decoration. The fern must 
be in its own pot, which for proper ventilation 
should have a hole in the bottom; consequently 
this must be put into another dish or jar for use 
on the table. Some people make the mistake of 
planting the fern directly in the fancy dish; and, 
not being properly arranged for that purpose, 
the plant inevitably lives but a short time. A 
piece of plain colored pottery in buff or green, 
or perhaps a bit of brass or copper, would be 
good for your purpose. Avoid any decoration 
on the dish itself: plain backgrounds are always 
the most appropriate for plants and flowers. 


A Modern Substitute for a Splasher 

I have to use a small washstand in my room 
and feel that I ought to do something to protect 
my wall paper from the water. A splasher is 
such an old style that it does not seem just what 
I want; will you tell me what to use for this 
purpose? ROSEMARY. 

I think a splasher is just what you should have. 
Made of whatever material you are using for 
your curtains, gathered at top and bottom on 
tapes and tacked behind your washstand, it 
seems to me much more desirable than spotted 
paper, and does not at all disfigure a room. An 
alternative, however, though more expensive, is 
to hang a piece of beveled plate glass against 
the wall as you would a picture; this thor- 





prettiest 

rug book 

ever printed 

for general dis- 
tribution, shows 
TWISTWEVES, 
TRENTONS and 
TREMONTS in full 
color. Write for it to-day. 


wool and rope 

stock rug, second 

in merit to Twist- 
weve only. Two-toned 
and Novelty effects. 


of sur- 
prisingly 
good value 
and very low 
price. 
PLYMOUTH MILLS 
141-147 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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The Fostoria Candle Lamp 


fits on any candlestick (glass or metal). Has a glass chimney, 
so the flame can't reach the shade and the 
shade, can’t slip. ‘he candle sets firmly in 
alittle pot. It can't tip and the wax can't 
4 down on the candlestick or the table 

cloth. 










The entire lamp is completely hidden 
by the shade, asshown. Itcan be used 
with any style of shade or candlestick. 

The only real safeguard against 
fire where candles are used. Made 
by one of the largest glass fac- 
tories in the world, and sold by 
nearly all dealers. 


Send for Illustrated Folder,showing fi 
New Table Decorations : 
If you can't get the Fostoria Candle Lamp 


each. Pair, $4.00. 
If you will mention your dealer's 
name and address, we will send 
with the lamp four extra 


rugs. Now I am a little afraid of monotony; 
what is good to combine with them and still 
keep a simple, old-fashioned effect? R. H. 

If you can find some one to make you a few 
braided rugs they will go admirably with the 
others, and, being oval or round, present a very 
pleasing contrast. If you have a certain color 
scheme in mind it is a good plan to choose the 
calicoes yourself. Be sure to get prints that are 
fast colors; otherwise your rugs will look well 
for only a short time and the < work will 
have to be again undertaken. A slight change 
in color probably cannot be avoided in the best 
prints of today, and does no special harm; in 


importance to her than many of the pretty but 
useless things that often occupy that needed 
spot. Do not be so carried away with the idea of 
getting an effect of coziness that the visitor is at 
a loss where to bestow her own necessary belong- 
ings. Have a small table for writing if the size 
of your room permits, and on it, besides the 
writing materials, find room for an inexpensive 
basket completely fitted for ordinary sewing. 
In the closet have a number of dress hangers, 
and, if possiblé, a simple wrapper and bed slip- 
pers for the unexpected and transient guest. 
Above all do not put on the walls what many 
people do put there—a wall paper so bold in 
design that it will do “tin place of pictures.” 
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Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog is now 
being mailed, free. 


It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 


at your dealer's, we will send you, direct fro ac ink ; % H it 7 

the Sattory, one Caudle animicceneanee, with fact I think often the ensemble of a room 1S Consider that it 1S the temporary home of its ments of $5 or more. 

clear crystal-glass Colonial candlestick and improved rather than otherwise by the toning occupant, and should be as restful and pleasant ° 

te pop coy Penenytie Pog ~y— effect of a little sun. as your own room is for you. See Catalog for Freight and 


Express Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 





The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a distinct 
proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions take up so 
much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired suck advice as is 
possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of the room is sent, its 
exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its.exposure, and the approximate 


amount desired to be Spent upon it. Wherea sketch, g room can be sent it is better. a 
| The Room Editor; THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phi site Pennsylvania. New York 
L , 


CANDLES FREE Just write us: ‘‘ Please send 


Free Catalog No. 38.”’ 


(Patented) 


Fostoria Glass Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 

















ee TAKES OUT STAINS | 
AND elapse ge ad mnogo 


Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed en * d be addressed to 


no harmful chemical. Ask your 
dealer, Ifhe hasn't it, send his nz ame, anc I’llsend sample, FREE, 


T. W. HENRY, 163 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IA. 





| 
carpets and woodwork. “Ci ontains s | 
| 
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Snider's tomac Catsup 


Always HANDY—Always JUST what you need 





HE convenience of Snider’s Tomato Catsup is far more 
than that of a final seasoning. It forms the basis of many 
delicious dishes when used as a purée —gives the exact zest. 


T is made in the special Snider way, 

according to a famous old recipe, con- 
tains no preservative or coloring matter, 
yet keeps indefinitely. 


NLY the finest of firm, ripe tomatoes 

are used for Snider’s Tomato Catsup. 
They are grown by carefully appointed 
farmers according to our own directions, 
from tomato vines which we furnish. 


—and for a delicious dish for any meal 
serve Snider process Pork and Beans, as 
nutritious as meat and less expensive. 
When you do have meat remember to 
serve Snider’s Chili Sauce. 





SPAGHETTI A L’ITALIENNE 


% pound salt pork, 2 tablespoons finely minced 
onions, 2 tablespoons finely minced peppers, '% 
pound spaghetti (macaroni or noodles may also 
be used), 1 cup concentrated beef stock. % cup 
Snider’s Tomato Catsup, butter the size of an egg. 
Y% pound Swiss or Parmesan Cheese, grated. 

Cook spaghetti in boiling, salted water until 
tender. Drain and rinse thoroughly with fresh 
boiled water. Have ready one cup concentrated 
beef stock; the more concentrated the stock the 
richer the favor. Fry salt pork slowly until crisp. 
Chop finely and add minced onion and peppers. 
Brown s/ow/y for 15 minutes Add the stock, half 
cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup and butter. Heat to 
boiling. Arrange a layer of spaghetti in a deep 
serving dish; sprinkle with cheese and pour in part 
of the boiling hot sauce; repeat until all is used, 
finishing with cheese and the last of the sauce. 
Serve very hot. 


To illustrate how 
Snider’s saves labor 
Fows ae . . . 
et | just try the delicious 


recipe opposite. 












4 yy di 
(Paste this in your cook book) 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


**It’s the Process” 


OPTTT rriiirrrrrirrtriiiiiiitrrrr iii iii titieetti Uti eee “All Snider products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World’’ 
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Designs never before 


1 


attempted in comfort 
coverings 


This season, our own artists, under our own are in both plain and bordered comforts. The 
supervision, have created 116 new comfort designs deep backgrounds vary from the deepest, richest 
—absolutely different from any you have ever colorings to the most delicate hues and tints. 


seen. After all these years of humdrum same- 
ness and ‘‘flatness’’ in comfort patterns —these 
new exquisite designs will appeal instantly to 
every woman. 


Be Sure Your Comfort is Pure. 
See these new comforts at your dealers. 


Look for the Maish label. Don’t accept a 


Among the beautiful, distinctive patterns are substitute. It is your guarantee against unsani- 
designs in small and large flowers, single, scat- tary ‘‘filling’’ made from “‘shoddy’’ and mill 
tered and clustered; lattice effects with flowers, refuse. If your dealer hasn’t the Maish, we will 
stems and leaves; brocade and bouquet designs tell you who has or supply you direct, returnable 
and Jacquard figures interwoven. Most of these at our expense if you are not satisfied. 


The Three New Materials 


MAISATEEN — Down proof MAISILK — Brilliant sheen 


sateen with soft satin lustre. Best comfort material made. 


MAISALINE — Art cambric 
with the brilliancy of silk. 


These new materials bring out to the fullest extent the 
wonderful lightness and warmth of the Maish filling. 
PRICES—Baby comforts $1.25 to $2.50. Crib size $1.50 in Maisaline to $3.50 in Maisilk. Full size 
comforts from $3.50 in Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. 
Write us today for samples of these distinctive coverings and cross sections of the Maish 
THe Cuas. A. MaisH COMPANY 
1125-1135 Bank Street, Cincinnati, Ohio Canadian Branch, 43 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 
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By the Maish process, the 
finest, pure snow - white 
cotton is woven into one 
continuous piece, a section 
of which we show above. You wouldn’t 
believe there could be such a difference, that 


3 






Bide-A- Wee Small rosesencir- 
cled by awreath of small clus- 
ters of forget-me-nots, giving a 
wonderfully attractive pattern. 


June Sprays of sweet peas, 
one of the most effective 
comfort designs ever made. 


Wildwood Wild roses in a 


Paisley Persian design of ) 
scattered design. 


wonderful coloring. 














a comfort could be so warm and light. 








—— 
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Cawston 
strich Feath 


Grown under California’s Ideal Climatic Conditions Have Captured First Prizes at World’s Expositions 
OMAHA 1898 PARIS1900 BUFFALO 1901 ST.LOUIS 1904 PORTLAND1905 JAMESTOWN 1907 SEATTLE 1909 


Buy Direct from the Farm at Producer’ s Prices 


15-INCH’ - We Deliver Free. 
CAWSTON Money returned 4 
SPECIAL if not ds 








17-INCH 
CAWSTON 
WILLOW 















10.00 
$5.00 pleased "he 
BLACK, WHITE 
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Oy The luxuriance and grace of the ‘‘Cawston Special’’ The willow plume is this season’s most fashionable feather. It 
rt oe ~ plume cannot be easily illustrated or described. Only is made up of a regular plume, the extra width being obtained by 
yt wie, \% = the best male feathers are used, the flues are long and tying on tothe ends of the feather the flues cut from another plume. 


4. 


1 Pe noes wide, full of life and lustre, and will retain their curl and 


Caras Made entirely from the finest male feathers. In the Cawston 
egies ~~ 4 brilliancy, and wear almost a lifetime; may be recurled willows these knots are all hand tied, differing in this respect 
pay SA again and again. from the cheaper grades of willows so often offered to the public. 

* ‘ * We ax AE 
i 94. s ‘ iad ! e 7 ° 
Bt ey Boas and Stoles Save Middlemen’s Profits Your Old Feathers 
Z i, Mee oot No article of dress has ever been fashioned that | We raise our own feathers. We pluck the Send us your old ostrich feathers, and we will 
eS » (4 Ome gives a more complete touch to a woman's outfit, plumes, dye, curl and manufacture them in our | change and make them over into this season’s 
: 4S A tee 6and more satisfactorily fills the needs of a light own factory on our Farm. The most skilled | fashionable willow plumes. We can dye them to 
is : “ wrap, than a well-made ostrich featherboaorstole. | workers that it is possible to secure in this | match any costume, have the light colors dyed 
fy we x: ‘They may be worn at any season of the year. We | and other countries are employed in our feather | black or one of the fashionable new shades. Our 
¥, ‘it have them at a wide range of prices. Send for | department and dye works. free catalogue gives full particulars and prices. 
tes < talogue. 
( “s = e e 

a <=> Write for our New Fall Catalogue and Price ‘iene Free 7 

é b- : 
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cubishea ve (awston Ostrich Farm © ee vitae 
1886 no . ‘ to Feathers 
24 years ago Agents P. O. Box 14, South Pasadena, California wearer Si, ilk caer te Wack 


| w~ The Foe to Dull Silver 

























ANY a good housekeeper lets her silver lose the 

brilliancy it had when new. She thinks hot water 
and soap are enough, or she polishes too seldom and with 
some poor polish. 


gue 3 Fi tr, 
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ac It is a glad day when she first uses Wright’s Silver 
"J ge Cream, which makes the proper keeping of silverware a 
pleasant task rather than an irksome duty. When you see 
a silver service that, after years of use, looks smooth and 
brilliant, you may be sure that Silver Cream is the cause of its 
beauty and preservation. 


ad 44 i 


Wright’s Silver Cream is a soft-as-flour paste, and has the 
property of removing dirt, dullness and tarnish from silver, gold 
and other metals without scratching their surfaces. It also cleans marble, glass, etc. 


It cleans 
so easily that watching the silver grow bright is a positive pleasure. 





Ask Your Dealer, but insist that it must be the Genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 


Send us a postal and we will mail a 
liberal sample with our valuable booklet, 


Sunshine Biscuit Bonbons "Ge i Cove fon Stevan WRIGHT 


One box Free for the asking ; "cow Sie Ree He ; ‘SI LVE R (REAM : 
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We have some new dainties—the finest examples 
of the baker’s art. If you will send us your 
address we will mail an assorted box. 

Never before has anything like Simply send us your address 


them been made on this side the and the name and address of your 
Atlantic. grocer. A postal will do. The 


Over 300 of them—all different—for every conceivable use—and sixty-one 
years of varnish-making experience back of each. Here are a few kinds: 
Interior Work—“38’’ Preservative Varnish is best, except for floors. 
Never blisters, cracks nor turns white. Water will not affect it. 
Exterior Work —“*P & L’’ Spar Finishing Varnish is the most durable 
protection for all outdoor woodwork and marine use. Weather-proof, temper- 
ature-proof and salt-water-proof. 


White Enamel Work calls for Vitralite, which is moisture-proof, neve! 






; : 4 turns yellow, and Zasts. 
We want you to taste them— _ next mail will then bring you an 

then judge for yourself what they assorted box of the finest of our ean 

mean to your table. productions. Then ask your gro- — 


with 
your 








cer. If he cannot supply you, write 

They will also show you the us and we will see that you get 
skill employed in the Sunshine them. Cut out this reminder so 
bakeries. These bakeries—built you won’t forget. 




















° > (20) 
with a thousand windows—are the . Sr. ie 
& - is the one superior finish for floors. It’s heel-proof, mar-proof, water-proo!. 
finest in the world. And we bake ie eae a a SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
all sorts of biscuits here, from soda - . wen finished with ‘'61."" Test it. You can dent the wood, but can’t crack the vai- 
: y L Wil Bi e Cc nish. It will prove ‘‘61"’ the floor finish you want. 
crackers up. oose - VV 11e8 iscult Oo. Send for our New Books—* Decorative Interior Finishing,’’ which gives valuable 
These biscuit bonbons— baked 183 Causeway St. pointers for the home, and “The Finished Floor,’’ which tells how to care for floors. 
1 y 1 : “Yee h BOSTON, MASS If your dealer hasn’t the ‘‘P & L*’ Varnishes you want, send to us. 
by us alone—will indicate how c 3 , 
: much it means to get the Sunshine for a free box of Y PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 61 YEARS 
it SUNSHINE SPECIALTIES lhe eo ante SSS Cements Sate Seite OY. te Sends atte 30S URE 
: brands. FACTORIES: NEWYORK BUFFALO CHICAGO BRIDGEBURG. CANADA LONDON PARIS HAMBU 








Branch Offices and Warehouses in St. Louis and San Francisco 
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FOR ALL AGES 


ISFaCTORY IN E 


Ask your dealer this fallfor Munsingwear. Don’t say underwear; say Munsingwear, (accent 
on the wear.) There’s all the difference in the world so far as comfort and service is 
concerned between ordinary underwear and Munsingwear. Munsing Union Suits are fine 
in quality, non-irritating, always perfect fitting. They stand the tub test—the fit won’t 
wash out. Children out-grow them before they out-wear them. More than 6,000,000 
Munsingwear garments sold annually. ‘They come in light, medium and heavy weight 
fabrics in every required style and size for men, women and children. 


L eading merchants in over 3000 of the larger towns and cities of the country carry Munsing Union Suits in stock. If your 
dealer is unable to supply you send for 2 Munsingwear style book and samples of all the different Munsingwear fabrics. 
Two dainty doll vests sent with style book upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. " Address 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 


275 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM |; 
“TD ooth-brush drill is as needful as anv gymnastic \ 


exercise for the prese 
Says Dr. Richard Grady, the 


Sound teeth and heal 
safeguard against dise 
Colgate’s Ribbon De 


prove your appearance 





Cleans—Pre 
deliciously 
Colgate’s is different 
of its double efficienc 


destroying the decay- D- 
tionally fusang antise e 
4 mouth in that sweet, c at 


counteracts germ-gro 


u7 Lh]... yy 
Your Children H 


It is a treat not a task forc 
pleasant-tasting dentifrice 
sugar — an efficient cleanse1 
all that is beneficial without 


Schools all over. the coun 
Hygiene, and educators reali 
taste 1s necessary to enlist the 
the regular care of the teeth. 


You too should join the movement for 
good teeth—good health. 
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Guard well your teeth . "S on ge ° | 
for they are guard- | FAY 2 i, COLGATE & CO. i 
We LIES PLAY MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP ay 4 
ians of your health . Amy Dept. H, 55 John St., New York (g 
~‘ BRUSH 4 Canadian Dept., Coristine Building, Montreal i 
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